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and The largest single order of lumber ever moved at one time over a public highway was delivered recently in 120 motor 

lation trucks and trailers to the Universal Pictures Corporation, at Hollywood. The order for 600,000 feet of lumber was 


— placed by Carl Laemmle, head of the picture corporation, was filled by the Hammond Lumber Co., Lounsberry 
ol of §& & Harris, and E. K. Wood Lumber Co., Los Angeles lumber dealers, and the delivery was made the occasion of a 
Balen ©) "Prosperity Parade." The picture shows this parade of lumber laden trucks at Cahuenga Pass, as they wound their 
h ef- way over the hills to Hollywood [See Page 28] 
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A LITTLE TIP— 


Shrewd Buyers Are Ordering 


Retail and factory stocks of lumber are badly depleted. 
ers are ‘‘scouting’’ around and are placing orders for the stock they 


need to complete assortments. 


Shrewd buyers, who are in close touch with the market, know that 


now is the opportune time to place orders. r of them are 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 
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doing this before buyers generally ‘“‘get busy” and prices begin to N WHITE PINE ; 
advance. The 
Our soft textured Californias White Pine lumber and our ability to ( 
quickly ship orders, make this an attractive connection for you. 
If your nearest Wholesaler can’t quote on our lumber, drop us ; 

a line and we'll send you full information. Do it today! 
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FIR 


= © PLYWOOD 


SPRUCE | 


that meets your 
most 
Exacting Demands 


You can depend on 
PLYLOCK ffor every 
use to which fir and 
spruce plywood is 
adapted . . . The inher- 
ent quality of its lum- 
ber is unsurpassed, and 
the care used in manu- 
facturing is in keeping. 


F our Mills 


Annual Capacity 150 Million Feet 




















Write us for quotations on 
Plywood Wall Board and 
Utility Concrete Form 
Material 


OREGON -WASHINGTON 














Industrial : 


Sizes to 60"x 120" 
Orders a Specialty 


Plywood Company 


General Offices—Porter Building, Portland, Oregon 


4 Branch Sales Offices > 


CHICAGO NEW YORK CITY MINNEAPOLIS 
Daily News Bldg. 230 Park Ave., Rm. 1516 McKnight Bldg. 
DALLAS. TEXAS SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
Santa Fe Bldg. 24 California Street 318 W. 9th Stree 








Every Lumber Dealer m 


Should Read Thise | * 


MI 
“Our estimator in our general office has 

used ‘Automatic Building Costs’, has checked 
the figures arrived at and has found them sur- 
prisingly accurate. He advises me that he can 
estimate an ordinary small house with 
‘Automatic Building Costs’ in from 3 to 15 
minutes, as he has timed himself on a number 
of occasions.” 





—Spahn & Rose Lumber Co. 
Dubuque, Iowa. 


By G. D. Rose, President. 


You, too, can figure all types of houses— 
frame, brick, stucco, plain gable, Dutch Colo- 
nial or English design —ten times faster 
with “Automatic Building Costs” than with 
any other method. It'll cost you just $15 to 
end your figuring problems for all time. 











AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
I should like to see “Automatic Building Costs.” *Send me a copy for 


10 days FREE examination. It is agreed that if I do not want to buy this 
book, I may return it without obligation. 


*Subject to approval of Management. 
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Training the College Man 
for Retail Lumber Yard 


Management 


|" THE numbers of persons attending 
and being graduated from the various 

centers of learning are any sort of 
criterion, the average of education in the 
United States must be rising. Since a 
large percentage of all graduates must 
eventually engage in business, the ques- 
tion may properly be asked whether the 
average of business management is ris- 
ing with the same rapidity or to the same 
degree as education. Do the four years 
spent in high school and the additional 
four years in college of themselves fit or 
equip the graduate for the competent 
management of a business? Or must he 
in order to fit himself for that work be 
put through the same period of practical 
experience that would have been required 
of him if he had not gone to college? 

In college the student commonly. ac- 
quires some knowledge that may or may 
not prove of practical value in after life. 
He ought also to be subjected to some 
training in the use of his intellect that 
would make it a more effective instru- 
ment for accomplishment when he enters 
upon his active career. He also is pretty 
certain to acquire habits of some kind 
during his school days. Perhaps among 
the benefits or advantages of college ex- 
perience the prestige that goes with a 
diploma and a degree should not be 
omitted; though that advantage is tem- 
porary only, unless supplemented by 
something more substantial. 

Perhaps there is a likelihood that the 
college man during his school years may 
make more progress along theoretical 
than along practical lines, and there is a 
chance that when he leaves college or 
university he may lack, if he does not 
undervalue or even despise, thé ‘kind of 
practical knowledge that, for example, is 
well nigh indispensable in the competent 
management of a modern retail lumber 
business. If, therefore, he is under the 
necessity of entering such a business, and 
particularly if responsibility for its man- 
agement ultimately is to rest upon him, 
what training and experience ought he to 
have in addition to his college course to 
fit him for his new work? This essen- 
tially was the query that became the sub- 
ject of a series of letters ‘in a‘ contest 
recently conducted by this paper. 

Interest in this contest was quite gen- 
eral and some excellent contributions 
have been published. These also have 
excited considerable interest and some 
comment has been received. A very inter- 
esting and constructively critical letter 
that is published elsewhere in this issue, 


might well have been judged deserving 
of one of the prizes, had it been sub- 
mitted in the original contest. Views ex- 
pressed in his letter as well as reference 
to himself, presumably, as an old-timer, 
imply experiences of the writer in part 
at least paralleling those he proposes for 
the college-trained applicant for a job in 
a retail yard. At least there is evidence 
that he draws freely upon his own expe- 
rience, and his views have an added value 
for that reason. A major implication 
from the proposed training advocated by 
all contributors is that under modern con- 
ditions the retail lumberman will profit 
from a thorough practical training in mill 
and yard. 





Retail Building Material 
Dealers Logical Distri- 


buters of Paints 
Pricer in some form is used in con- 


siderable quantities on every build- 

ing constructed. It is, therefore, a 
building material and finds a logical place 
in the stocks of the distributers of lum- 
ber and other building materials. This 
truth always has been recognized to a 
considerable extent by lumber dealers, but 
the trend in recent years toward complet- 
ing their building materials service has 
brought paints, varnishes and stains more 
prominently to the consideration of deal- 
ers who have been on the lookout for 
opportunities to consolidate their services 
and increase their profits. 

In addition to belonging logically on 
the building materials dealers’ shelves, 
paint and allied products justify that po- 
sition on many other grounds. Paint and 
varnish are not only used on every new 
structure: they are especially important 
factors in remodeling, modernizing and 
rejuvenating generally. It is believed that 
in no other way and at anything like the 
same cost can the appearance and impres- 
sion of newness be created as by the use 
of paint. Like wood itself, paint even 
in the hands of the novice and amateur 
may be made to work transformations in 
home exteriors and interiors. 

Diversification of his lines has induced 
or at least aided the dealer in improving 
his displays of goods. Paints lend them- 
selves especially to display, and the paint 
manufagturers have long been leaders in 
the art’ of display and demonstration. 
The dealer who stocks paints therefore 
has as his allies in sales promotion not only 
the individual producer whose paints he 
stocks but the organized industry, which 
for years has promoted activities calcu- 
lated to enlarge and extend the market 
for paints, stains and varnishes. 

Whatever may have been the origin of 


the current color vogue, it has so perme- 
ated current life that it is reflected not 
only in the home and the household but 
in personal adornment. The wider inter- 
est in the use of color has, of course, 
brought to the display rooms and stores 
of retail paint distributers all classes of 
people not only as buyers of paints and 
colors but as prospective purchasers of 
other building materials. Paints, there- 
fore, when distributed by dealers in lum- 
ber and other building materials have 
served to multiply dealers’ contacts and 
increase the opportunities for enlarging 
their sales generally. 

Since wood is seldom used without 
some kind of protective or decorative 
coating, it offers an excellent medium for 
demonstrating the possibilities of paint 
and stain, while at the same time serving 
in a sense to exhibit the wood itself in a 
finished state. In fact, paints and stains 
may be made to contribute directly and 
indirectly in many ways to the attractive- 
ness and effectiveness of the retailer’s dis- 
plays; helping to keep his windows and 
exhibit rooms fresh and attractive by 
frequent change of color and design. It 
is believed that from every viewpoint, 
paint offers important sales opportunities 
to every enterprising retailer of building 
materials. In this connection, the experi- 
ence and opinions of one of the most en- 
terprising retailers in the country in sell- 
ing paints, as presented in an article 
elsewhere in this issue, will be read with 
interest. 





Elements of Strength in 
the Current Situation 
and Outlook 


ROBABLY, most lumbermen as well 
as business men generally will admit 
the futility of looking backward 

over a period that at no time has offered 
anything attractive and that now is be- 
yond remedy. Despite the discouraging 
background, however, there are in the 
current situation and outlook some rays 
of hope that in a measure have their ori- 
gin in the conditions that in general may 
well be forgotten as completely as pos- 
sible. 

While it is true that over long periods 
financial conditions affect the most vital 
of human affairs, yet ordinary periods of 
depression do not at once check or rez 
strain natural trends that in the main 


determine the character of a population, 


its standards of living and its attitude 
toward life. The fundamental forces of 
life retain their validity and there can be 
no doubt that they are being exerted and 
will continue to be exerted to the end 
that life shall be made sweeter and more 
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effective, and that the human race shall 
rise in the scale of existence. 

Notwithstanding the slackening of in- 
dustrial and commercial activities, tax- 
payers still sanction appropriations by 
their legislative bodies that are predicated 
upon expansion of needs at the same time 
that they imply increased incomes from 
which to pay them. From a loftier view- 
point than that sometimes assumed, the 
current (may it not now be called re- 
cent?) depression is a relatively unimpor- 
tant episode in the forward march of the 
people of the United States and of the 
world. 

In some of its aspects a period of de- 
pression is a period of rest, during which 
a people takes a survey of its situation, 
conditions, needs, opportunities. This old 
world has been going forward at a rapid 
pace during several decades, so rapid that 
there has been small opportunity to com- 
prehend the nature and significance of 
developments in all their aspects. There 


have been almost catastrophic shifts in 
population; there have been migrations 
from country to city and: from region to 
region that exceed those of ancient times. 
The tastes, habits and occupations of 
millions of people have changed more in 
a decade or two than in former times they 
changed in a century. 

All of the forces that have made Amer- 
ica what it is are still in existence, even 
though some of them may appear at the 
moment to be latent. Population is in- 
creasing and wants have not ceased to 
multiply. The need of more homes and 
their equipment is growing and is grow- 
ing in intensity, because it is not being 
satisfied. This need can not permanently 
remain unsatisfied, and the same is true 
of multitudes of other needs that are nor- 
mal to modern society and civilization. A 
depression is and can be nothing other 
than a temporary withholding of. de- 
mand. People want as much as, perhaps 
more than, ever before. The time is sure 


to come when they will insist upon the 
satisfaction of their wants. 

It has been said that industrial activity 
will be resumed gradually and its first 
signs will be scarcely noticed. Here and 
there a brave soul will release his pent-up 
demands. His action will give courage to 
others to do likewise; and, like the tiny 
streams of a great watershed, each con- 
tribution will add to the volume and the 
momentum of the larger streams, until 
all the channels are full and there are no 
eddies or stagnant pools to be found. 
Good times will come again when busi- 
ness men regain their confidence and 
their courage. Confidence and courage, 
fortunately, are. contagious and readily 
communicable. Recently, the railroads 
have put additional men to work and the 
automobile manufacturers afford a sim- 
ilar excellent example. It is in this man- 
ner that the way to prosperity will be 
opened up and every employer, every 
employee and every buyer can help. 





Timber Board Goes to Work 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WasuinocTon, D. C., Jan. 7.—The National 
Timber Conservation Board, established last 
month by President Hoover, held its initial 
meeting today under the chairmanship of Sec- 
retary of Commerce Lamont, setting up a work- 
ing organization and outlining its general 
program. 

The selection of members of an advisory 
board, with Maj. R. Y. Stuart, chief of the 
Forest Service, as chairman, to assist in 
assembling data out of which a definite policy 
of conserving the nation’s forest resources may 
be formulated, and the appointment of Ripley 
Bowman, of the Department of Commerce, as 
administrative secretary were announced. 

It was pointed out that chronic over-produc- 
tion is the chief obstacle to the preservation 
and conservation of the nation’s timber re- 
sources. In view of this situation, the board 
plans to compile the important facts of pro- 
duction conditions and trends in the forest in- 
dustries, analyze and interpret them, in order 
that such policies and programs of public and 
private action as will safeguard the public in- 
terest may be developed, leading to the per- 
petuation of the forests and stabilization of in- 
dustries based on the use of timber. 

Among the specific matters which the board 
plans to consider are included problems of 
taxation of timber and forest lands; sale and 
use of publicly owned timber, especially in na- 
tional forests, Indian timber reserves, and State 
forests; economic causes of the prevailing con- 
dition of over-production of forest products and 
consequent waste of timber; depletion of forest 
resources and insecurity of employment in the 
forest industries; proposals to divert sub- 
marginal agricultural lands to commercial 
forest growing, and appraisal of relative im- 
portance of forest projects. It was likewise 
announced that initial funds to finance the 
survey have been obtained from private sources. 

Announcement was made that the board’s 
headquarters will be in the Department of 
Commerce. 

In addition to Maj. Stuart, members of the 
advisory committee as set up by the board in- 
clude: 

E. T. Allen, forest economist, Western For- 
estry & Conservation Association, Portland, 
Ore.; Hugh P. Baker, dean, New York State 
College of Forestry; Wilson Compton, mana- 
ger, National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion; William L. Cooper, director, bureau of 
foreign and domestic commerce; S. T. Dana, 


dean, school of forestry, University of Michi- 
gan; Fred R. Fairchild, professor of economics, 
Yale University; Henry S. Graves, dean, 
school of forestry, Yale University; W. B. 
Greeley, secretary-manager, West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association, Seattte; Charles. T. 
Herty, consulting chemical engineer, New York 
City; D. T. Mason, consulting forester, Port- 
land, Ore.; George N. Ostrander, president, 
Finch, Pruyn & Co., Glens Falls, N. Y.; Charles 
James Rhoads, commissioner of Indian affairs; 
George W. Sisson, jr., director, American For- 
estry Association, Potsdam, N. Y.; J. W. 
Watzek, jir., Crossett Watzek Gates (Inc.), 
Chicago; J. S. McGowin, Chapman, Ala., and 
Laird S. Bell, Chicago. 





Recommend Change in 


Assessment 


New Or.eans, La., Jan. 6—Change in the 
assessment of members of Long Leaf Yellow 
Pine (Inc.), was discussed in a meeting of 
sales managers held here today in the organiza- 
tion offices. It was decided to make such 
recommendation to the directors at a meeting 
to be held probably Jan. 27. The discussion 
today was confined principally to the costs in- 
volved in the program of the organization and 
what assessment will be necessary to cover 
them. 


Saw and Planing Mill Destroyed 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 7.—Fire of unknown 
origin destroyed the sawmill and planing mill 
of the Z. T. Bragg Lumber Co. located in West 
Memphis, just across the Mississippi River 
from Memphis, this afternoon. None of the 
lumber on the yard was destroyed, the chang- 
ing wind having saved the lumber yard. The 
damage has not been estimated but is partly 
covered by insurance. 





Cargo Arrivals at Los Angeles 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Los ANGELES, Cauir., Jan. 7.—The final 
week of the old year and including three days 
of January reveal a low mark in cargo ar- 
rivals of lumber at Los Angeles harbor, ac- 
cording to the report released today. Of a 
total of 9,403,000 board feet, nine. cargoes were 
of fir’ with 9,223,000 board feet and one ‘of 
redwood with 180,000 board feet. Unsold lum- 
ber at the harbor totaled 12,019,000 feet. Sixty- 
six vessels are reported laid up and one oper- 
ating off shore. Building permits for December 
closed well, with a valuation of $5,283,235, 
which brings the year’s total to $74,088,725 as 
compared to $93,016,160 for 1929. 





Orders 15 Percent Above Output 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Wasurncton, D. C., Jan. 8—Six hundred and seven softwood mills of eight associations 
for the week ended Jan. 3 reported to the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association pro- 
duction aggregating 122,203,000 feet, shipments, 165,890,000 feet, and orders, 145,480,000 feet. 
The week’s figures for production, shipments and orders follow: 


Softwoods— 


Southern Pine Association. ......ccccccccecsecs 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association.......... 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association...... 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn.... 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.... 
North Carolina Pine Association............-+. 
California Redwood Association............+.. 


Totals, 
Hardwoods— 


Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute........... 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 
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No. of 
Mills Production Shipments Orders 

_. 185 35,345,000 35,994,000 —- 30,051,000 
** 998  60'995'000 —-90/005,000 —«-78815,000 

92 12°762'000  18,000;000 —- 16,934,000 
aor 4,040,000 81326,000 7,719,000 
Gs 7 478,000 1526,000 1,885,000 
— 1,397,000 528,000 569,000 
) ae 5,329,000 7,815,000 6,638,000 
. 1'857.000 3,696,000 2'869,000 
.. 607 122,203,000 165,830,000 145,480,000 
.. 284 8,950,000 12,092,000 12,078,000 
eee 1'675,000 1'165,000 738,000 
.. 249° 10,625,000 13,257,000 12,816,000 
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Spare Time Study for Salesmen 


Just a suggestion that I believe will be worth 
your “fathering.” While the lumber salesmen 
in the large commercial centers of the country 
are knocking about with nothing to do and few 
live prospects to call upon, would it not be a 
wonderful time to educate them? For instance, 
right here in Chicago, would it not be possible 
to meet at some club, say at 10 o’clock in the 
morning, have a 2-hour session, then lunch and 
a session in the afternoon, calling on such peo- 
ple as Charlie Close, of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, Putman, of the 
Southern Pine Association, Keith of the West 
Coast Association, or some of the people from 
the Forest Products Laboratory, and really edu- 
cate the salesmen so as to make them more 
fitted to push lumber? 

We believe there are a lot of lumber concerns 
that would be glad to send their salesmen to 
such a meeting. In fact, today they have noth- 
ing constructive for them to do, and a series of 
meetings could be got up at practically no ex- 
pense.—INQUIRY No. 2,570. 


[This excellent suggestion is made by the 
vice president of a Chicago wholesale lumber 
concern. No doubt, the best way to use leisure 
time is to inform and otherwise fit oneself for 
work. No doubt, salesmen and other lumber- 
men would profit from such instructive lec- 
tures or addresses as would be delivered by 
the persons mentioned and others that might 
be named. In fact, it may not be amiss to sug- 
gest the benefit that may be derived from sys- 
tematic reading, including perusal of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in whose pages are 
presented each week the latest ideas in mer- 
chandising. It is believed that no person who 
availed himself of all the information, about 
salesmanship and methods of merchandising for 
example, that is published in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN need suffer from lack of informa- 
tion or inability to meet merchandising prob- 
lems that may confront him in the conduct of 
his business, whether he is a salesman, a re- 
tailer, a wholesaler, or a manufacturer. Much 
of the material published in this paper is con- 
tributed by men of the type proposed in the 
foregoing letter as speakers for local gather- 
ings.—EbIrTor. | 


Black and English Walnuts Compared 


Will you please explain to me the difference 
between black walnuts and English walnuts, 
with reference to their value as lumber and 
their value as food.—INQuIrRY No. 2,568. 


Botanically, English walnut is the same as 
Circassian walnut (Juglans regia) ; the former 
being grown for the fruit (nuts) and the latter 
being the source of a valuable cabinet wood. 
The native habitat of Circassian walnut is the 
eastern slopes of the Caucasus Mountains, but 
it has been grown in many other countries, in 
Italy at least from a period antedating the 
Christian era. As a consequence this walnut 
has taken the names of the countries where 
grown, as French, Italian, English etc. The 
fruit is known as the English walnut because 
the tree has been grown in England primarily 
for the nuts. It is grown in the United States 
for the same purpose and is called the Eng- 
lish walnut here as well as abroad. The major 
supply of nuts probably comes from California, 
and the supply of wood comes from countries 
bordering on the Black Sea. 

Black walnut (Juglans nigra) or American 
walnut is native to a large part of the United 
States east of the Rocky Mountains. Though 
it has long been a favorite shade tree and has 
been extensively planted, this species can hardly 
be said to be cultivated in the sense that 
Juglans regia is. The fruit of the American 


(black) walnut is rather widely used as food, 
but its thicker shell and ranker flavor are dis- 
advantages in comparison with the thinner 


ee 


AND COMMENT 


shell and more agreeable taste of the so called 
English walnut. 

In a general way the woods of the two 
species of walnuts here considered resemble 
each other and are used for similar purposes. 
Circassian walnut is less common than Amer- 
ican walnut and the wood of commerce comes 
from less accessible regions, where methods 
of logging and transportation impose heavy 
costs. American walnut grows in scattered 
stands over a wide territory, so that transpor- 
tation and conversion involve heavy costs. 


Selective development has produced excel- 
lence in the fruit of Juglans regia that doubt- 
less has widened the original difference between 
it and the fruit of Juglans nigra, but of late 
years some attention has been given to the 
breeding and selecting of the latter which gives 
promise of a nut that is more appetizing than 
the wild fruit. 


Both Circassian and American walnut are 
used extensively for gun stocks, for furniture, 
and for interior finish, chiefly in the form of 
veneers. 


In Forest Service Circular 212, “Circassian 
Walnut,” appears the following regarding the 
properties of this wood: 


Circassian walnut weighs about 45 pounds 
per cubic foot, is hard, compact, easy to work 
and split, moderately tough, and durable in 
contact with the soil. It shrinks very little 
in seasoning and does not crack or warp. The 
sapwood is a pale fawn color or almost white. 
The heartwood is dark chocolate brown, often 
shading from light brown to black. Burled 
and other highly figured forms of the wood 
take a beautiful finish. Radial (edge-grain) 
and tangential (bastard) cut boards are al- 
ways lighter in tone than transverse sections. 
In light-colored sticks the annual rings of 
growth are clearly but not strikingly defined, 
but in dark specimens are very indistinct. The 
pores are irregularly scattered. 


In Department of Agriculture Bulletin No. 


909, “Utilization of Black Walnut,” appears 
the following: 

The heartwood of black walnut is light 
brown to dark brown or chocolate-brown. The 
sapwood is nearly white. In forest-grown 
trees the heartwood is generally a rich choeo- 
late-brown. The sapwood is narrow in such 
trees, usually 1l-inch wide or less. In open. 
growth trees the heartwood is lighter in color; 
the sapwood grows to about 3 inches jp 
width, and is white or discolored to yellowish 
or purplish brown. The annual rings of growth 
are usually broad and are marked off from 
each other by the presence of many pores at 
the beginning and a somewhat dense growth 
at the end of each annual ring, as well as by 


a fine light-colored line between adjacent rings, | 
This contrast between the growth rings ig ~ 


especially marked on tangential cuts and gives 
a somewhat coarse figure to the wood. The 
pores are comparatively large and in cross sec- 
tions easily visible to the naked eye; they 
appear as fine dark and generally short lines 
over the entire longitudinal surface. Figured 
wood is in demand for different kinds of finish, 
Its handsome effect is often produced by 
dark-colored streaks or alternate stripes of 
lighter and darker shades. The striped figure 
in quartered stock is caused by the alternate 
light and dark shades of the growth rings, 
Another kind of figure is that formed by the 
wavy or curly grain which is found near a 
knot or other defect. Abnormal or irregular 
growths, crooks, forks and twists produce a 
special figure in the wood. Highly figured 
walnut, with a great variety of design, is cut 
from the walnut burl—an abnormal growth 
of wood tissue. 


Much additional information is contained in 
the publications mentioned. Other sources of 
information about walnut are: Farmers’ Bul- 
letin No. 1,392, “Black Walnut for Timber 
and Nuts,” which may be obtained from Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., 
at 5 cents a copy. Circular 212 may be obtained 
from the same source at 5 cents a copy, and 


. Bulletin No. 909, at 30 cents a copy.—Ebitor.] ; 
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Proctor Knott’s center of the 
universe, Duluth, Minn., whence 
is to radiate all the future civ- 
ilization of the globe, has dur- 
ing the past year progressed 
towards its manifest destiny to 
the extent of improvements in 
building operations valued at 
$500,000. That figure includes 
the building of three sawmills 
and a shingle mill, costing 
$72,000. Duluth’s elevators have 
a capacity of 1,600,000 bushels 
of wheat. * * * Future genera- 
tions may perhaps assert that 
P. K. builded his air castles 
better than he knew. 


During the fiscal year 1879 
the number of acres of public 
land disposed of by the Gov- 
ernment for cash under the 
homestead and timber culture 
acts, and located with agricul- 
tural scrip and military bounty 
land warrants, was 8,650,219. 
During the fiscal year 1880 the 
number of acres thus disposed 
of was 9,166,818. The most 
noticeable feature of the busi- 





ness during the last year was 
the extent to which the public 
lands in the southern states 
were disposed of. In Alabama, 
187,675 more acres were sold 
in 1880 than in 1879; in Ar- 
kansas, 182,711; while the sales 
in several other states show an 
increase from 35,000 to 65,000 
acres, 
o * * 

The four mills at Guerneville, 
Calif., are running to their full 
capacities and another will be 
put up soon. 

* * o 


The milling operations of 
Hersey, Bean & Brown, of Still- 
water, Minn., are among the 
most extensive in the North- 
west. The firm has two mills, 
one used exclusively for long 
dimension, also a planing mill 
and two of Curran & Wolff's 
excellent dry kilns. The run- 
ning time of the mills is 11 
hours a day, and the mill prod- 
uct for 1880 aggregated 17,- 
000,000 feet of lumber, 6,793,000 
lath and 9,791,000 shingles. 





A snow white beaver was 
captured a few days ago near 
a lumber camp on the Stvur- 
geon River in Michigan. 

ee © ¢ 
Messrs. McLachlin Bros., of 


Arnprior, Ont., have begun the 
erection of what is designed to 


be the finest and most complete 


sawmill in the Dominion. The 
Stearns Manufacturing Co., of 
Erie, Pa., supplied the entire 
outfit of machinery, consisting 
of a 30-inch engine with boilers 
of suitable capacity, one large 
double circular, a 52-inch gang 
and a smaller slabbing gang, 
two gang edgers, jacking rig, 
trimmers, slabbing saws, log 
turner, etc. The duties on the 


machinery purchased’ wil] 
amount to upwards of $5,000. 
* * a 


The capacity of the Port 
Discovery mill in Washington 
Territory has lately been in- 
creased to 100,000 feet daily. 
The company has several mil- 
lion feet of logs in the booms. 
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LUMBER MARKET REVIEW 


Southern Pine Mills Find Industrial Buyers Interested; 
Retail Inquiry Improved 


While southern pine bookings fell 15 percent below out- 
put in the week ended Jan. 3, sales prospects are thought 
to be quite encouraging. The smaller yards have been 
feeling out the market, and it is sure that they will soon be 
placing more orders. Many of the present orders are for 
badly mixed cars of minimum weight, but there has re- 
cently been a scattering of straight-car orders. Inquiries 
are coming out for the car and track material that will be 
required for railroad expansion programs. ‘Timbers are 
being inquired for by other buyers as well. Industrial 
buyers in general have reached the conclusion that prices 
are at their low, and, while they desire bargains, are find- 
ing these not as easy to obtain. They are not going to 
take long chances on an advancing market. Demand from 
South America and from the West Indies has been good 


Bookings of Western Pines Mills Reach Low Point; 
Output Heavily Curtailed 


Business in Inland Empire pines during the week 
ended Jan. 3 was slow, identical mills reporting their book- 
ings only 62 percent of those for the corresponding week 
of last year. Production was at 21 percent of capacity, 
and at identical mills about 30 percent less than for the 
same week last year. Orders exceeded the actual cut by 
32 percent, shipments were larger than orders, and at 
the end of the week identical mills had 4 percent less un- 
filled orders and about 10 percent larger stocks than on 
the same date of 1930. Pondosa inch C and D selects were 
stronger in the period ended Jan. 5 than in the preceding 
week, but thick D selects were lower, while No. 1 com- 
mons were about steady, and Nos. 2 and 3 were a bit 
softer. Idaho pine selects and Nos. 2 and 3 common were 
off a little, but the No. 1 common had strengthened. 

California pine production in the week ended Jan. 3 was 
small, and orders exceeded it by 90 percent. The Dec. 1 
reports of identical mills showed total inventories to be 
2.1 percent larger, and unfilled orders 5.2 percent lower, 
than those of a year before. Unfilled orders for No. 3 shop 
and better were 30.1 percent smaller, but there had been 
a decrease of 6.3 percent in stocks of these grades. 


West Coast Mills Report Railroads Are Buying More; 
Output to Be Kept at Low Level 


Production on the West Coast during the week ended 
Jan. 3 remained small, at about 23 percent of capacity, and 
bookings were nearly 30 and shipments nearly 48 percent 
in excess of it. It is probable that there will be a gain in 
the output, but indications are that the industry will not 
operate at more than 30 percent of capacity until Feb. 1. 
A study of costs and sales prices shows that the mills have 
been losing $2 to $3 a thousand, so that something will be 
done to bring about healthier conditions. 

In the rail market, retailers are ordering little more than 
for current needs, though the volume of their inquiry 
las been increasing. But larger orders are being placed 
by the railroads, as a result of their undertaking much 
car building or repairing and track work, and it is under- 
stood that they will be good customers this year. In the 
period ended Jan. 5, prices of flooring and No. 1 boards 
were a little stiffer, but there was a slight further decline 
in No. 1 dimension, 2x4inch. 

The Atlantic coast market seems to be oversupplied, 
with prices soft, but retailers are finding stocks low and 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 44 and 45; 


are now sending in inquiries. The southern California 
market is quiet, but receipts are small and wholesale 
stocks are not increasing, while retail yard holdings are 
much depleted. Building in California is holding up well, 
and there is promise that it will increase. 


Foreign trade is inactive, and though water rates are 
attractive, there seeins no reason to expect early improve- 
ment in any of the principal markets. 


Shortages Probable in Northern Pine and Hemlock; 
Hemlock List Reduced $1 


Northern pine demand in the middle West consists 
largely of mixed-car orders for immediate shipment, there 
having been little disposition shown so far to stock up. In 
the eastern sales territory also the buyers have been hold- 
ing off. Sellers are encouraged by the fact that stocks of 
distributers and industrial users in both sections have been 
considerably depleted. . Present efforts to stimulate build- 
ing and modernization are thought likely to result in mill 
orders soon. The mills have rather full stocks, though 
these are broken in assortment. They are said to be mak- 
ing few special offerings, prices mostly being firm. 

Identical northern hemlock mills reported Dec. 1 stocks 
about 27 percent, or twenty-three million feet, larger than 
on the same date of 1929, but about eighteen million feet 
of this surplus was in Nos. 2 and 3 dimension. Buying 
has heen slow, and perhaps in hope of stimulating it there 
has been a mark-down of $1 to $8 off Broughton list. 


Arkansas Soft Pine Mills Report Stocks Are Broken; 
Price Lists Firmly Held 


Arkansas soft pine mills continue to operate about forty 
hours a week, but the small plants are practically all in- 
active and have no thought of resuming. Unsold stocks 
are appreciably larger than those of a year ago, but assort- 
ments are so broken that it hasi often been difficult to 
supply all the items called for in present mixed-car orders, 
and there have been limitations placed on sales of the 
scarcer items. Shortages are reported in both Nos. 1 and 
2 dimension, and also in edge grain flooring. A stock- 
ing-up movement by the yards is confidently expected. 
Industrial users are interested in providing for future 
needs, but so far the offers from users of car material have 
been unattractive to the mills. Average quotations are 
considered low, and it is believed they will show no fur- 
ther decline, because the mills have reached the point 
where they will shut down rather than concede further. 


Some Groups of Hardwood Buyers Re-entering Market; 
Seek Soft Spots in Prices 


Southern hardwood bookings in the week ended Jan. 3 
were about one and a half times the production, which was 
small, but northern sales were only about half the produc- 
tion, which in the North is heaviest during spring. A good 
number of southern mills have announced their intention 
of remaining down until March 1. Foreign buying is en- 
couraged by low prices, and some nice orders for southern 
species have been reported. There is a fair amount of 
furniture buying, and an increasing number of orders have 
been coming from the automotive industry. Flooring 
plants are inactive, but there has been a larger call from 
the millwork trade, and the inquiry from retail yards 
recently has been very encouraging. Buyers tend to demand 
bargains, and are able to find some, but there is reason 
for thinking that the period of low prices is about to end. 


Market Prices and Reports on Pages 62 to 66 
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Lumber Trucks in Prosperity Parade 


Los Angeles Dealers Deliver to Universal Pictures Largest Single 


Order for Lumber Ever Moved at One Time Over 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., Jan. 3.—A striking 
demonstration of confidence in returning pros- 
perity was seen in Los Angeles on Dec. 29, 
when a parade of 120 lumber laden trucks and 
trailers passed through the streets of the city 
and out to their final destination at Hollywood. 
This represented a single order for lumber 
placed by Carl Laemmle, president of Universal 
Pictures Corporation, the order being handled 
by three well known Los Angeles lumber deal- 
ers—the Hammond Lumber Co., Lounsberry & 
Harris (Inc.), and the E. K. Wood Lumber 
Co. This picture producer, a large user of 
lumber, evidently is convinced that prices of 
lumber will go no lower and are due for an 
early increase. This lumber consists principally 
of Douglas fir and redwood. The order totaled 
over 600,000 feet and the material will be used 
in the construction of new sound stages and 
sets for a number of important pictures that are 
to be filmed in January. These will require 
practically all of this material, and it is esti- 
mated that before the close of 1931 more than 
three times the amount of lumber delivered in 
this shipment will be consumed by this picture 
organization. 

The delivery of this big order was made the 
occasion of a prosperity parade, which extended 
more than a mile in length in a solid line of 
heavy trucks and trailers, each loaded with ap- 
proximately 5,000 feet of lumber. The parade 
attracted much attention, the streets heing lined 
with crowds of people. 

Announcement of this purchase was made on 
Christmas day by Carl Laemmle, and arrange- 
ments were made with the lumber dealers to 
have the entire order delivered at one time. 
Police escort was given the parade throughout 
the entire route, and numerous camera men 
representing the news reels and local news- 
papers followed the parade and took many 
photographs. 

The line-up of trucks in the parade was 
arranged to enable unloading in various parts 
of the yard to proceed at the same time, the 
lumber being unloaded onto pile bottoms which 
had been previously prepared. Before these 
trucks arrived, the stock of lumber on hand in 
the yard of the Universal Pictures Corporation 
was practically nil, but at the close of the day 
on which this delivery was made, the stock in- 
ventoried over 600,000 feet. Each truck dropped 
its load in a straight pile at the proper place so 
that little rehandling of lumber will be neces- 
sary. 

The placing of this large order and the spec- 
tacular manner in which it was delivered cre- 
ated much comment and widespread attention, 
and many remarks were heard as the parade 
passed, that now is the time to build when lum- 
ber prices are down to the lowest levels known 
in years. The example set by Universal Pic- 


tures Corporation was considered as a good 
business move for any one who contemplates 
This also 


construction work in the near future. 


was a striking demonstration of the ability of 
the lumber dealers in Los Angeles to take care 
on short notice of orders of any size. [See 
illustration on front page of this issue.—EpiTor] 





Telling of a Real Service 


Situated in a strategic location, backed by an 
enormous timber supply, with two modern saw 
mills and all the necessary auxiliary equipment, 
including ample kiln drying facilities, with a 
magnificent stock of both pine and cypress 
available for quick shipment, the Putnam Lum- 
ber Co., of Shamrock, Fla. plans to let the 
lumber distributers and the wood using indus- 
tries know in no uncertain terms of its un- 
equalled facilities for shipping mixed cars of the 
famous Suwanee River Longleaf Yellow Pine 
and Tidewater Red Cypress. The opening gun 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and 
Shipments for 1930 


For the first time in twenty-seven years the 
receipts of lumber in the Chicago market fell 
below the two billion mark in 1930. The total 
receipts of lumber by rail during the year were 
1,812,745,000 feet, a drop of 301,006,000 feet 
below the total for 1929 which was itself a big 
drop from the preceding year. It is only five 
years since the record-breaking four-billion 
years of 1925 and 1926, and the drop has been 
rapid. One factor to be considered in studying 
the big table on the next page, however, is the 
great increase in transshipment of lumber and 
shingles at outlying points, without coming 
through Chicago at all, though the buying and 
selling may be done in this market. There are 
no figures available on that point at present. 

There was an even greater reduction in the 
amount of lumber shipped out of the city to 
consuming markets. The shipments for the 
year totaled 761,732,000 feet, a drop of 484,254,- 
000 feet from the 1929 total. This leaves for 
local consumption and stocks a total of 1,051,- 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS OF LUMBER AT CHICAGO BY YEARS SINCE i850 
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a Public Highway 


in an intensive merchandising campaign is fired 
in the form of an attractive announcement jn 
three colors in this issue of the AMericay 
LUMBERMAN. 

M. L. Fleishel, president of the Putnam Lum. } 
ber Co., is justly proud of the plant at Sham. ® 
rock; he believes that there is a brighter out. 
look for business, but realizes that increased 9 
business is not going to come of its own accord, © 
without solicitation. He feels that this com 7 
pany is in a unique position to render a real © 
service to buyers and users of both yellow pin § 
and cypress and he proposes to leave no stone 
unturned to make this service as nearly 100) 
percent perfect as is humanly possible. The | 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is gratified to have the § 
opportunity of presenting this message to the © 
trade in such an attractive form and assures its 
readers that subsequent announcements will be § 
just as attractive and well worth looking for. 


013,000 feet, a big drop from 1929’s figure. In- 
cidentally there were no shipments by lake 
either into or out of this city. 

The following table shows the local consump- 9 
tion of lumber annually since 1905: 





Into Stock Into Stock 
and Local and 

Year Consumption Year nsumption 
1930 1,051,013,000 WAT ccccccce 1,835, 251,000 
BOSS cccccece 2,113,761,000 | 1916 oeeee 01, 624,218,00 
BEES cecccce 2,507,081,000 IBIS ccccccece 1,246,312,000 
1987 wcrccese 2,401,124,000 BED. -coccceve 1,196,530,000 
1 oe cece e ody 288, 197, 1913 ........1,850,275,00 
1925 .....+++1,797,943,000 BEER ccccccee 1,600,922,000 
WORE cccccce 1,607,443,000 | 1911 ........ 1,331,644,000 
1BBB cccccces 1,524,487,000 | 1910 ........ 1,556,581,000 
WOBB cccccccs 1,403,208,000 | 1909 ........ 1,622,690,000 
1921 ++ee++1,082,895,000 | 1908 ........ +282,100,000 
1920 .....+.+-1,454,712,000 | 1907 ........ 1,501,712,00 
1919 ........1,174,458,000 | 1906 ........ 1,321,365,000 
WES cccceccs ,264,872,000 | 1905 ........ »237,163, 


Shingle receipts have fallen below the 1929 
record. A total of 259,863,000 arrived in Chi- 
cago during the year as compared with the 
320,028,000 record for 1929. More shingles 
were shipped out than were received, evidently 
taking out some of the left-over stock of the 
preceding year. The shipments totaled 313, 
568,000 shingles. 








TABLE OF. CHICAGO RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS OF LUMBER AND SHINGLES FOR A SERIES OF YEARS 








Receipts Shipments Receipts Shipments Receipts Shipments 
1850..... 100,364,779 55,423,750 | 1877..... 1,0838,406,862 646,780,825 | 1904..... 1,670,272,000 821,008,000 
1851..... 125,056,487 60,388,250 | 1878..... 1,179,814,119 692,549,000 | 1905..... 2,193,540,000 956,377,000 
1852..... 147,816,232 77,080,500 | 1879..... 1,485,008,322 1,442,500,128 | 1906..... 2,862,856,000 1,041,491,00 
1858..... 202,101,078 98,483,784 | 1880..... 1,524,481,000 1,475,872,886 | 1907..... 2,479,458,000 977,746,000 
1854..... 228,336,783 82,061,250 | 1881..... 1,906,639,000 1,844,065,831 | 1908..... 2,053,639,000 771,539,000 
1855..... 306,547,401 108,647,250 | 1882..... 2,116,841,000 1,974,543,655 | 1909... 584,512,000 961,822,000 
1856..... 456,678,169 185,876,000 | 1883..... 1,897,815,000 1,906,592,856 | 1910..... 2,519,357,000 962,776,000 
1857..... 459,639,198 181,880,250 | 1884..... 1,802,727,000 1,005,200,166 | 1911..... 184,567,000 808,923,000 
1868.... 278,943,000 127,804,000 | 1885..... 1,744,699,000 896,004,493 | 1912..... 2,698,805,000 1,002,274,000 
1859..... 302,845,207 165,927,000 | 1886..... 1,660,589,000 974,652,207 | 1913..... 2,804,484,000 954,159,000 
1860..... 262,494,626 127,894,000 | 1887..... 1,846,187,000 1,088,018,018 | 1914..... 2,215,596,000 1,019,066,00 
1861..... 249,308,705 79,856,000 | 1888..... 012,069,000 801,462,867 | 1915..... 879,729,000 1,188,417,000 
1862..... 305,674,045 181,255,000 | 1889..... 1,980,227,000 789,510,000 | 1916..... 38,017,240,000 1,893,022,000 
1868..... 418,801,818 172,864,875 | 1890..... 1,969,689,000 884,058,000 | 1917..... 3,854,117,000 1,518,866,000 
1864A..... 601,692,406 190,169,750 | 1891..... 2,087,462,000 870,931,000 | 1918..... 2,829,071,000 1,046,199,00 
1865..... 647,145,784 810,897,850 | 1892..... 2,250,298,000 1,068,407,000 | 1919... 2,087,804,000 862,846,000 
1866..... 780,057,168 400,125,250 | 1893..... 1,671,627,000 742,150,000 | 1920..... 2,412,887,000 958,175,000 
1867.... 882,661,770 447,039,275 | 1894..... 1,522,885,000 619,518,000 | 1921..... 2,070,593,000 987,698,000 
1868..... 1,028,494,789 614,434,100 | 1895..... 1,547,727 ,000 972,891,000 | 1922..... 2,954,153,000 1,550,945,000 
1869..... 997,736,942 678,166,000 | 1896..... 1,270,989,000 591,488,000 | 1923..... 8,537,921,000 2,013,434,00 
oe 1,018,998, 635 652,091,000 | 1897..... 1,415,623,000 556,518,000 | 1924..... 8,844,128,000 2,236,685,000 
1871..... 1,039,828,375 647,595,000 | 1898..... 1,600,000,000 699,209,000 | 1925..... 4,116,728.000 2,818,785,000 
1872..... 1,183,659,280 610,824,420 | 1899..... 1,695,790,000 788,701,000 | 1926..... ee 900,470,000 
1878..... 1,128,368,671 517,923,000 | 1900..... 1,596,746,000 769,451,000 | 1927.... 3,923,002,000 1,621,878, 000 
1874..... 1,060,088,708 619,178,680 | 1901..... 1,987,580,000 $92,808,000 |"1928.... 3,888,291,000 1,331,210,000 
1876..... 1,157,194,482 685,708,000 | 1902..... 2,069,885,000 887,872,000 | 1929.... 359,737,000 1,245,986,000 
1876..... 1,088,785,265 566,978, 1908..... 1,711,848,000 808,846,000 | 1930.... 1,812,745,000 761,732,000 
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National’s Forecast for January Business 


The accompanying forecast map 
of January lumber trade prospects, 
prepared by the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, is of a 
much more cheerful coloring than 
that of the preceding month. Only 
three States expected a substantial 
decrease in total January business 
as compared with December, while 
in November sixteen States ex- 
pected December business to be 
substantially less. Thirteen States 
expected a slight decrease in Janu- 
ary business, while the preceding 
forecast map showed that fifteen 
States expected a decline. On the 
other hand, fourteen States ex- 
pected January business to be 
slightly better than December, 
while during November only one 
State expected December trade to 
be larger. Thirteen States expected 
January demand to equal De- 
cember, while the preceding month 
only two believed that volume 
would be maintained at the same 
level. The data for the January 
map are more complete than those 
for the December, only five States 
failing to report, while in the 
December map there were fourteen 
States marked “no data.” 

Small declines were expected in 
all classes of building construction 
—residential, industrial, public and 
farm. There were only ten re- 
ports, out of a possible 172, of a 
little improvement in volume. Resi- 
dential building .was expected to 
show a little increase in Louisiana 
and Arizona; industrial building, a 
little increase in Alabama; public, 
small gains in Alabama, Arkansas 
and Texas, and farm building, 
some increase in Vermont, Georgia, 


below normal in only three States 
—lowa, South Dakota and Vir- 
ginia— which also reported resi- 
dential vacancies slightly below 
normal; four other States—Rhode 
Island, Utah, Washington and Ore- 
gon—reported residential vacancies 
slightly below normal; and two— 
Vermont and Maine — reported 
them below normal. The supply of 
bank funds available for loans was 
reported to be as much as normal 


EXPECTED LUMBER DEMAND 
IN JANUARY 
COMPARED WITH DECEMBER 


in only four States—Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, Georgia and Cali- 
fornia; but there- was a normal 
amount of building and loan money 
available in eleven States—Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, New York, 
Minnesota, North Carolina, 
Georgia, Louisiana, New Mexico, 
Arizona, Oregon and California— 
and in one State—West Virginia— 





Retail dealers in only four States 
—Vermont, Georgia, Alabama and 
Texas—expected that January sales 
would be larger than December; 
those in eleven States expected 
they would equal December, but 
the majority, twenty-eight, pre- 
dicted declines. Salesmen’s busi- 
ness with retail distributers, how- 
ever, indicated an improvement in 
buying in twenty-four States, the 
same volume in seven, and a de- 


LEGEND 


Substantial 
Increase 


Slight 
Increase 


Substantial 


No Data Decrease 


cline in only one. Most retailers, 
those in thirty-three States, ex- 
pected that January prices would 
be the same as December, but in a 
substantial number of States, 
eleven, the retailers expected fur- 
ther declines. The indications of 
salesmen’s business with retailers 
pointed to a decline in prices in 
only one State, while in twenty-one 


advances. While in eight States 
the retailers predicted that January 
stocks would be lower than De- 
cember, in seventeen States they 
believed stocks would remain un- 
changed, and those in eighteen 
States predicted an increase in 
stocks during January. 

Industrial users in only one 
State — Maine — expected January 
consumption to run behind De. 
cember ; in fifteen States there was 
expected to be no change, but in 
fourteen increases were predicted, 
One State — Michigan — reported 
that its actual December consump- 
tion was larger than the November, 
Stocks of industrial users were ex- 
pected to be lower during January 
in only three States, but increased 
stocks were foreseen in ten States, 
It was indicated, by salesmen’s 
business with industrial users, that 
they expected to buy larger 
amounts during January of both 
softwood and hardwood items, 
Softwood purchases, it was thought 
in three States, would be lower, 
but in fifteen States it was ex- 
pected they would be heavier, and 
sixteen States considered that there 
would be no change in volume, 
Only four States believed there 
would be a decline in industrial 
purchases of hardwoods, thirteen 
predicted that January purchases 
would equal December, and it was 
indicated that there would be in- 
creases of hardwood purchases in 
eleven States. Of the fifteen States 
predicting increases in softwood 
purchases, seven said these would 
probably exceed 10 percent; and 
of the eleven States predicting 


there was a slightly above normal 
supply of builaing and loan funds. 


the levels would be maintained un- 
changed, and in ten there would be 


larger hardwood purchases, six be- 
lieved they would exceed 10 per- 
cent. 


Review of West Coast Situation 


Arkansas and Arizona. Factory 
vacancies were reported slightly 
Seattle, WaAsuH., Jan. 3.—The situation, 


present and prospective, as it affects the West 
Coast lumber industry, has been covered in a 
review prepared and sent out by the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association of this city. Direct- 
ing attention to the fact that West Coast manu- 
facturers sold approximately 25 percent less 
lumber in 1930 than during the previous year, 
the review continues as follows: 


As 1930 closes, the West Coast lumber in- 
dustry is preparing for a winter of protracted 
shutdowns with consequent extremely low pro- 
duction. For the entire year the industry aver- 
aged 54 percent of capacity in production, and 
during the last five monthsabout 45 percent. It 
is expected to average not more than 30 percent 
from Dec. 15 to Feb. 1. Since summer, or for 
at least six months, the lumber industry of 
this region has been operating at a loss of 
from $2 to $3 a thousand board feet. As the 
total production for the region has been ap- 
proximately 3,000,000,000 board feet in the last 
six months, the aggregate loss at $2 a thou- 
sand would be $6,000,000. Average mill prices 
on all items in December were $5 a thousand 
feet below those of a year ago and until they 
increase to at least slightly above the average 
cost of production, it is unlikely that lumber 
cutting in volume will occur in this territory. 
The present outlook is for very slow produc- 
tion schedules until spring. Recently inquiries 
for industrial stock and for railway car and 
bridge material have come to our industry in 
larger volume than heretofore and some firm 
orders have been placed. We expect more 
railway and industrial business in 1931 than 
was received in 1930. 


The lumber use outlook for 1931 depends 
more on a revival in residential construction 
throughout the United States than on any 
other one factor, as home building is still the 
largest single lumber market. Fewer single 
homes were built during 1930 than in any 
year since 1924. The slump in residential 
construction started in the midsummer of 
1928 and the volume has declined ever since. 
We believe it has reached its bottom and 
should now, or at least early in the spring, 
begin to revive. Whether the revival will 
immediately be of consequence or not, can not 
be told at this time but we judge from studies 
made on residential contracts awarded this 
fall and building permits in August, Sep- 
tember and October, that greater activity in 
residential construction will occur in the 
spring of 1931 than was witnessed in 1930. 
Important reductions in the cost of home 
building occurred during 1930 and in many 
localities houses may be built for from 10 to 
20 percent less than in 1929, which should 
hasten the residential construction movement 
and give it strength when it etarts. 


Mills Hold Bulk of Lumber Stocks 

Stocks of lumber of all kinds in the hands 
of wholesalers, retail lumber dealers and in- 
dustrial users throughout the United States 
are extremely low. Due to the decline since 
1923 in the sales price of lumber at the mill 
and to the more rapid railway and steamship 
service in the last ten years, dealers and dis- 
tributers have gradually lowered their stocks. 
Business has been slow with them in the last 
two years, and this local stock depletion 
has continued until now the bulk of the lum- 
ber in stock in the United States is in the 


hands of the mills. Five years ago the situa- 
tion was reversed and the retail dealers and 
other distributers carried greater stocks than 
did the mills. In our judgment, the combined 
stocks of mills, retail dealers and other dis- 
tributers, as well as industrial users, are not 
excessive for a market demand equal to that 
of 1930, and if demand increases suddenly, 
lumber stocks may be found to be too low. 

Another movement, the penetration of west- 
ern woods into new market areas throughout 
the United States, has been going on during 
this period of retail dealers, distributers and 
industrial users inventory depletion. Today, 
Douglas fir, West Coast hemlock, western red 
cedar and Sitka spruce are in common use in 
thousands of communities and in scores of in- 
dustries where they were unknown ten years 
ago. ‘These gains are particularly noticeable 
in the railway car and bridge material items 
and in the demand from important lumber 
consuming areas for standard building lum- 
ber. The structural grades of Douglas fir— 
especially in tthe larger timbers—have come 
to be the accepted standard of the country 
during the last two years. This expansion in 
the distribution of West Coast lumber during 
the last five years is expected to continue in 
1931. It is based on the qualities of these 
western woods in competition with other 
species and on the reduction in production in 
other timbered areas. 


Outlook in Foreign Markets 


The outlook for lumber and other West 
Coast forest products in the foreign markets 
is complicated by the extremely low buying 
power of practically all countries and the 
great volume of lumber planned to be sold by 
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penne 
Russia throughout the world as part of its 
5-year economic plan. The American lumber- 
man of the West, paying taxes on his forests, 
and high wages to his employees, can not 
compete in Europe, Africa, South America or 
Asia, with lumber from Russia made from 
confiscated timber on which no taxes are paid 
and logged by convicts or enforced labor 
whose cost to the Russian Government is but 
a few cents a day. Seventeen percent of our 
West Coast production in lumber is usually 
sold in the export trade but it is doubtful, in 
the light of Russian competition and the de- 
pressed condition of world trade, if 1931 in 
this department will improve over 1930. 

The Russian authorities have recently 
signed up with English timber factors for the 
delivery of 1,188,000,000 board feet of lumber 
in 1931, and a second contract has been made 
covering the entire production, or 600,000 units 
of Soviet doors in 1931, to be delivered to 
England. Great Britain, heretofore, next to 
the United States, has been the world’s best 
puyer of Douglas fir doors. Our industry ex- 
pects to meet competition from Russian lum- 
ber throughout the world, and if we except 
the larger sizes and special uses where our 
woods are preferred for their exceptional 
characteristics, this competition may decrease 
our former exports into the world markets. 


lization. 


The Idea Is Spreading 


WasuinctTon, D. C., Jan. 5.—The value, to 
a retailer, of maintaining a stock of treated 
lumber in his yard has been so well demon- 
strated in Ohio that the idea is attracting the 
interest of lumber merchants in other States, 
reports the National Committee of Wood Uti- 
The Department of Commerce com- 
mittee is sponsoring the retail distribution of 
this material. 


One instance in particular, in which the prop- 
osition is receiving consideration, is the work 
of the New Jersey Lumbermen’s Association in 
seeking a plan of distribution suitable to its 
members. G. E. DeNike, of Newark, secretary 
of the association, is greatly interested in the 
possible distribution of treated lumber to small 
users, because this lumber is resistant to decay 
and insect attack, and in most types of construc- 
tion there are certain places where it really 
should be used instead of untreated lumber. 

I was in on a case, Mr. DeNike said, where 
a floor failure occurred due to the fact that 
an excess of moisture had created a condi- 


New Acoustic Product Is Sold by 


NortH JupSsON, INb., Jan. 5.—A semi-acoustic 
insulation board, in tile-like panels, sold by a 
retail lumber dealer and applied by a carpenter- 
contractor, had its first installation in this little 
town in northwestern Indiana, in the new 














With its two gables decorating the front, this 
“talkie” house in North Judson, Ind., is appro- 


priately named the Gable Theater. In front of 

it are three Chicago men. Left to right they 

are: R. Wesselius, of the Sterling Lumber & 

Supply Co.; W. H. Rezanka, of the Wood 

Conversion Co.; and E. J. Harneck, the con- 
tractor 


Gable Theater, which was opened to the public 
on New Year’s Eve. Perhaps, in view of the 
lact that this is a theater, it would be quite the 
proper thing to say that here in North Judson 
was held the “world premiere” of Nu-Wood 
Bevel-Lap Tile, which is manufactured’ by the 
Wood Conversion Co., of Cloquet, Minn. 

A representative of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN had an opportunity to inspect the construc- 
tion work before it was completed, and to take 
pictures of this new adaptation of Nu-Wood. 
One chilly afternoon when the icy pavements 
were like glass he accompanied W. H. Rezanka, 
sales representative of the Wood Conversion 
Co., in the latter’s automobile; the third Chi- 
cagoan on the ninety-mile trip to North Judson 
was R. Wesselius, one of the sales staff of the 
Sterling Lumber & Supply Co., which retail 
firm sold the materials for the theater. When 
the trio stepped out of the sedan, across the 


street from the theater, it could be seen that the 
amusement house was well named, for the “dou- 
ble-gable” roof effect adds much of the charm 
to the outward appearance of the brick building. 
And the stained wood trim adds much of the 
charm to the two gables. But there was more 
to be seen, and the three men picked a pre- 
carious way across the street and slipped in by 
the side door to find E. J. Harneck, the Chicago 
contractor. It is of interest to note that the 
owner of the theater, William T. Murphy, is a 
Chicago man, too, who also owns the Ritz 
Theater, in Gary, Ind. This was mentioned by 
Mr. Harneck as he showed how the new insula- 
tion board, comparatively inexpensive though it 
is, has been used to give quite satisfactory re- 
sults for this new “talkie” theater. 

It is chiefly in the method of application that 
this product differs from the Nu-Wood which 
has become familiar to lumber retailers every- 
where. Instead of being nailed up in large 
boards, as would be the case if it were used 
for its insulating properties only, the Nu-Wood 
is cut into small squares and rectangles, and by 
alternating pieces of various colors or shades 
the desired tile effect is produced. 

It requires, however, more than this to make 
an insulation board “semi-acoustic,” and the 


manufacturer accomplishes it by means of a 











Interior of the theater, stage at left, near com- 
pletion, showing tile effect produced by alter- 
nating different tones 


tion of decay which could not be seen on 
the surface. To my mind, this could have 
been prevented had treated lumber been used 
in the first place. We called in an experi- 
enced .wood engineer and found that our 
guess was correct. If the establishment 
where this failure occurred had had a knowl- 
edge of treated lumber and its uses, and had 
known how to obtain it, a lot of money would 
have been saved, and lumber as a whole 
would have won another permanent friend. 


It is in the interests of small users, whose 
annual loss from the attack of insects and decay 
in house and small building construction aggre- 
gates a large amount, that the wood utilization 
committee is carrying on its program, seeking 
to promote the wider use of treated lumber in 
those parts of construction where such diff- 
culties are most likely to develop. Much will 
be done in this way, the committee believes, 
when it becomes easy to obtain treated lumber 
through retail dealers. A bulletin, “Treated 
Lumber, Its Uses and Economies,” fully de- 
scribes the plans; it may be obtained at nominal 
cost from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, at Washington. 


Lumber Retailers 


simple expedient. The squares and rectangles 
are bevel-matched. This same idea is used on 
the walls and ceilings throughout—both in the 
auditorium and on the narrow stage. The two 
interior photographs show how it is done—the 
result in physical appearance. But they cannot 
show the results as concern the acoustical effects 


—— 














Close-up view of some of the Nu-Wood Bevel- 
Lap Tile, showing how the material is applied. 
At upper right is edge of a wall-radiator recess 


necessary for the proper presentation of talking 
pictures. That remains for the owner to tell, 
and today Mr. Murphy was enthusiastic about 
the value of Nu-Wood Bevel-Lap Tile as an 
acoustical lining for his theater. 

“Tt is all that we hoped for and more,” he 
said. “The sound effects are everything that 
could be desired, and if I had the theater to 
build over again I’d use the same material. It 
works, and it is inexpensive. Not only that but 
it is pleasing to the eye.” 

And, it is worth repeating, this type of wall 
is sold by lumbermen and is applied, not by 
plasterers, but by .carpenter-contractors. ‘It 
was the carpenter-contractor in this instance, 
too, who secured this job and who was mainly 
responsible for the use of the new material. 
He regularly deals with the Sterling company, 
so just naturally went to his usual source of 
supply. After that it was merely a case of good 
salesmanship backed by a reliable company. 








ONLY ONCE? 


Engineer (disgusted and mad): You've got 
to speed up on this job! You're always behind 
time. Didn’t you ever do anything on time? 

Contractor (cheerfully) : Sure; once. Bought 
the lumber for this job. 
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Door-to-Door Sales Campaign Mapped Out 


National Association to Work With Lumber Retailer in Developing Potential 
Markets—Store Modernization Cited as Good Field 


Literature on Sales Helps 


Wasuineton, D, C., Jan. 5.—‘Lumber Sales 
Literature,” a folder just issued by the trade 
extension department of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers‘ Association, describes a number 
of booklets published by the association from 
time to time as an important feature of its TX 
work. Copies of the folder may be had for 
the asking. It quotes to dealers prices at which 
various publications may be obtained in quan- 
tity lots on a part-cost basis for distribution by 
the dealer in his efforts to promote the use of 
lumber. 

The folder likewise lists additional “helps,” 
the latter furnished free on request, and two 
Government publications which may be obtained 
at nominal cost from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. The complete 
set will prove a valuable addition to the library 
of a retail lumber dealer who would keep 
abreast of the times, and any one of them will 
prove of great assistance in the particular line 
of work which it covers. They are especially 
designed for distribution among prospects and 
customers. 

This folder is illustrated with facsimilies of 
the various cover pages and contains synopses 
of the booklets’ contents, as well as the cost per 
copy when purchased in quantity lots. Single 
copies are free to lumbermen. 

The booklets include “Modern Home In- 


teriors,” “for Home Lovers,” “Use of Lumber 
on the Farm,” “House Framing Details,” 
“Stronger Frame Walls,” “Transformation,” 


and other publications that have proved popular 
and valuable in lumber trade promotion. 


*- * * 
Display Front of Knotty Pine 
MempPHis, TENN., Jan. 5.—Arthur Seel- 


binder, interior decorator and furniture dealer, 
has recently completed a new store the whole 
front of which has been developed into a dis- 
play room with a plate glass side exposed to 
the street and the other three sides in the form 
of a living room with beamed ceiling and pan- 
eled walls done in a light colored knotty white 
pine. 

The panels are finished very little darker 
than the natural color of new pine lumber. 
They were chosen by Mr. Seelbinder as an ef- 
fective background for the display of selected 
pieces of living room furniture—sofas, tables, 
upholstered chairs, lamps and the like, in which 
bright colored upholstery and dark walnut or 
mahogany woodwork form a striking contrast 
with the lighter walls. 

The general effect achieved is quite striking 
to persons passing along the street, especially 
in the evening when the room is flooded with 
light. Mr. Seelbinder states that the paneled 
room has created a great deal of favorable 
comment and drawn a number of prospects and 
customers to his store. 

Early American interiors are growing in 
popularity. This popularity has made the 
knotty pine interior particularly suitable for the 
display of Colonial furniture, in which Mr. 
Seelbinder specializes. Colonial furniture has 
been made a sort of hobby by the Memphis 
dealer. This led him to make an intensive study 
of genuine installations of knotty pine paneling 
in old Colonial houses and museums. 

Because of the difficulty in obtaining pine 
with a sufficient number of sound knots, Mr. 
Seelbinder expressed the view that it might be 
well for lumber manufacturers to select out a 
special grade of architectural knotty pine so it 
would be possible for architects and contractors 


to obtain this material with a greater degree 
of certainty and satisfaction and with less grief 
and personal attention required. 

The woodwork in this show room was manu- 
factured and installed by the Lee Lumber Co., 
local millwork manufacturer. 


* *« * 


PERSONAL SALES SOLICITATION 


Working Plan of Retail Merchandising 
Promotion Is Maturing 


Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 5.—Following the 
lead of the Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., of Eugene, 
Ore., of which A. C, Dixon, president of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
is the head, lumber dealers all over the country 
are undertaking the innovation of personal sales 
solicitation. 

Mr. Dixon tested the method of door-to-door 
or home-to-home solicitation in an agricultural 
section of Oregon and within a short time de- 
veloped an amazing amount of business. In a 
single county hundreds of farmers were found 
who needed and eagerly purchased lumber when 
their requirements were canvassed by intelligent 
and sympathetic salesmen. The salesmen found 
that the farmers not only need, but welcome 
lumber buying advice and suggestions. 

The N. L. M. A. has emphasized the strategic 
position of the retail dealer since the beginning 
of its trade extension campaign. The greater 
number of its service helps have been compiled 
with this end in view. A working plan of retail 
merchandising promotion is maturing that will 
aim at those markets where the greatest po- 
tential volume exists. Association field men 
will not participate in actual selling because of 
the extent of the territory covered, but the ob- 
jective is essentially one of personal merchan- 
dising with special reference to the farm trade. 

C. F. Miller, agricultural engineer, and H. S. 
Crosby, in charge of the Kansas City office of 
the N. L. M. A., have offered to co-operate 
with the retail association secretaries in lowa, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri, Minnesota, Ohio 
(agricultural sections), Illinois (agricultural 
sections), Oklahoma, North and South Dakota, 
Texas, Wisconsin, Michigan, West Virginia, 
New York and Pennsylvania. The retail secre- 
taries will be called upon to assist in breaking 
ground for contacts with retail dealers. The 
work will be codérdinated with the activities of 
county agricultural and home demonstration 
agents, State agricultural college and agricul- 
tural engineering extension departments, and 
agricultural development departments of rail- 
ways. 

Prior to the opening of the campaign, each 
field man will secure from all available sources 
a brief economic survey of the communities in 
order to adapt his approach to local conditions. 
He will be provided with a list of farm builfi- 
ings, equipment and articles comprising pos- 
sible markets with regard to available bulletins 
and publications covering each. 

In order to keep in close touch with agricul- 
tural economic conditions the field men will be 
provided with such publications as the Monthly 
Review of the Kansas City Federal Reserve 
Bank, the Corn Belt dailies, “U. S. Department 
of Agriculture—The Agricultural Situation— 
Prices Indices, U. S. Department of Labor,” 
and regular clippings on items pertinent to 
their work in this campaign. A complete set 
of farm building plans prepared by the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and a list of plans avail- 
able through the agricultural schools or uni- 


versities of the several States will round out a 4 


well-designed information kit. 

In this connection it is pointed out that re- 
tailer group meetings are assuming significance 
as a center for discussion and the formulation 
of plans to meet local conditions and increase 
lumber sales. Live speakers with a construc- 
tive message are in active demand and with this 
end in view the N. L. M. A. is arranging for 
a series of talks, concise and confined to the 
specific needs of particular localities. 

As heretofore announced in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, the services of E. St. Elmo Lewis 
have been engaged to address retail lumber 
dealers whose convention dates fit in with his 
engagement schedule. 

Retail conventions in Iowa, Nebraska, Kan- 
sas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Minnesota, Ohio, IIli- 
nois, Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, New York, 
West Virginia, New Jersey, Kentucky, Penn- 
sylvania and the Dakotas will be covered by 
Mr. Lewis, Trade Extension Manager Shaw, 
of the N. L. M. A., Assistant Trade Extension 
Manager Upson, and Messrs. Crosby and 
Miller. 


*- * * 


Grocery Modernization 


Wasuinecton, D. C., Jan. 5.—Officials and 
experts of the Department of Commerce are 
giving much serious thought to the subject of 
retail merchandising, and the results of com- 
modity studies, especially as concerns grocery 
stores, are summarized in recent publications. 
The tenor of these is modernization, and in this 
lumber has a most important part to play. 

It is not at all difficult for one to conjure up 
a vision of the old-fashioned corner grocery, 
which was the center of about everything— 
politics, village gossip, horse trades and every- 
thing else. These stores often descended from 
father to son and were kept in the family from 
generation to generation. They were so suc- 
cessful that as the country grew many persons 
were tempted to invest in and carry on such 
enterprises. Unfortunately, a majority of the 
newcomers lacked experience and failure often 
resulted. 

Then came the competition of the chain store 
with its efficient organization, large buying 
power and a public appeal based on the promise 
of lower prices on the cash-and-carry principle, 
as opposed to the charge account and delivery 
system. The result was inevitable. Many busi- 
ness failures occurred and the retail grocery 
business, for the individual, was considered 
hazardous. 

To determine the reasons for these conditions 
the Department of Commerce conducted a na- 
tional survey at the request of and co-operation 
with the National Retail Credit Association. 
The modern tendency in retail grocery mer- 
chandising being toward the combination store 
and this type of store having been found to be 
in an enviable position in Louisville, Ky., de- 
partment agents centered their efforts upon an 
exhaustive study of methods and results in the 
Kentucky city. 

It was found that lumber was playing an im- 
portant part in the successful grocery of the 
present day—lumber in the form of “islands” 
and shelves on which goods may be displayed to 
better advantage. The customer is now brought 
face to face with all the goods that are offered 
for sale. Women, who do some 90 perecnt of 
the buying are privileged to see, touch and iaste 
the goods if they so desire. 

Following the department survey, the Jack- 
sonville Retail Grocers’ Association created an 
imaginary model grocery. It is 45 feet deep 
and 20 feet wide. In the rear is a smaller room 
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pcr ect, Mot 
where boxes are opened and goods unpacked 
etc. so none of the litter incident to unpacking 
‘s in sight when the customer enters the store. 
The retail selling space accommodates display 
shelving, windows and one or more “islands, 
the latter being composed of several shelves 
upon which goods are. arranged in tempting 
display. The shelving is not built so high as 
formerly, the shelves being more commodious 
and attractive. 


The model store has a meat department, with 
the familiar wood butcher’s block, a large cooler 
of wood display refrigerator. 

The whole is pleasing to the eye of the cus- 
tomer. 

It is suggested that lumber dealers by study- 
ing the lay-outs of the modern store can be 
helpful to their brethren in the grocery busi- 
ness—and to themselves—through the submis- 
sion of modernizing plans. 


“Backgrounds of Business,” soon to be pub- 
lished by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, should prove to be a handy guide 
to retailers who would take advantage of these 
possibilities. 

We'll stroll beneath the mistletoe 
Down where the pathway dips 
And find a few persimmons, Chloe, 

To pucker up your lips. 
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Lowering into place on two flat cars at Edward Hines Lumber Co.'s yard, Chicago, one of the 90-foot timbers being rushed to repair 


a burned railroad bridge in New Jersey; Yard Foreman Hans Moxness has one hand on the timber, and the three men watching him are (left to 
right) August Mollenhauer, shipping clerk, G. R. Cozad, salesman who handled the order, and M. J. Sanford, of the company’s West Coast depart- 
ment; in the foreground is an 80-foot timber awaiting the resaw. At right—Two Gerlinger carriers taking two more timbers to be loaded 


onto the cars 


Lumber Service in This Age of Speed 


Fire on New Year’s day almost completely 
destroyed a Pennsylvania Railroad bridge over 
the Hackensack River at Greenville, a suburb 
of Jersey City, N. J. 

Over this bridge lay the route of the “Broad- 
way Limited,” the “Golden Arrow,” and other 
crack trains of “The Standard Railroad of the 
World,” so the fire offered no small problem. 
Temporary trackage rights over other roads 
were immediately secured, of course, but the 
bridge must be repaired, and quickly. 

Master Carpenter B. F. Stidfole wanted some 
long, heavy structural timbers—aggregating 
about 7,000 board feet—and he wanted them in 
a hurry. 

A lumber retailer, E. W. McClave & Son 
(Inc.), in nearby Harrison, N. J., got the order 
last Friday, and Saturday morning an inquiry 
was received at the headquarters of the Edward 
Hines Lumber Co., in Chicago. The answer 
must have been “right,” for on Monday came 
the detailed specifications from Kenneth Mc- 
Clave, secretary of the retail company. 

Some specifications they were! The Hines 
company was instructed to take two Douglas 
fir timbers, 20x20 inches, 90 feet long, and re- 





saw each of them into three 90-foot pieces that 
would dress to 17% inches wide—one 4% inches 
thick, another 5% inches thick, and the other 
9 inches thick. In addition to these six 90-foot 
pieces, there was to be one piece 80 feet long, 
5x20-inch, dressed to 414x173-inch. 

The order was filled and ready to be pulled 
out of the Hines yard on two flat cars Wednes- 
day noon, to be immediately delivered to the 
railroad, and a Pennsylvania official said it 
should reach its destination Saturday morning. 

There, with the help of some of the old tim- 
bers which, though charred, are still sound and 
strong inside (wood oftentimes acts that way 
in a fire, you know), these great sticks will 
make possible the rapid rebuilding, by skilled 
workmen, of the Greenville Transfer bridge. 
It is expected to be put into use Feb. 1. 

Service, that is, with all modern improve- 
ments. It is such service as few lumber yards 
could provide. A representative of the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN went out to the “largest 
lumber yard in the world” Wednesday morning 
to see how it was done, to photograph the scene, 
and to hear the details of the unusual order 
from G. R. Cozad, the salesman who handled it. 


It was a large order, even for this company, 
for among other considerations the resaw car- 
riage is “only” 70 feet in capacity. Accord- 
ingly, when a Gerlinger carrier had brought one 
of the 90-foot timbers to the carriage, only part 
of it could be sawed at a time. Twenty feet of 
20x20-inch Douglas fir hanging over at the rear 
end of the carriage! But it was accomplished. 
A crane held up the loose end until the timber 
was half sawn, and then a traveling crane held 
up the timber while the carriage was returned 
to starting position, the rear end of the stick 
was dogged, and the remaining half of the cut 
was made. The resawn timbers were then 
dressed to specified size, hit-or-miss, and a car- 
rier took them over to where two Industrial 
steam cranes picked them up and loaded them 
onto the flat cars. It was found that for real 
efficiency two carriers were necessary for the 
hauling. 

As the operations proceeded, Mr. Cozad 
watched with satisfaction; M. J. Sanford, who 
is in charge of the Hines company’s West 
Coast department, pointed with pride; and the 
writer, as he aimed his camera in the chilly 
air, gazed with admiration. 




















Because of their length the timbers presented a difficult problem in resawing. At the left one may see how the end of a 90-foot timber would 
extend beyond the 70-foot carriage, necessitating the use of a crane to hold up the “rear” end of the timber. At right—preparing to load two 
resawn and surfaced timbers onto a carrier 
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REALM O 


A Prairie Metropolis 
Devoted to Service 


A City Where the Vesde See 


Grand Island is one of the big towns of central Nebraska; an 
important wholesaling point and a railroad center. It is served 
by several railroads, but this department happens to have learned 
more about the Union Pacific than about any other. It does an 
enormous amount of business. Fred Harrison, of the Harrison Co., 
says that from 80 to 100 trains go through on the U. P. every 
24 hours, and we can testify that they are real trains. Several 
times we had to wait at crossings while freights, made up of any 
number up to 125 cars, pulled by. The combination of huge loco- 
motives and level plains makes possible these long units. Mr. 
Harrison tells us also that about 1,000 employees of the road live 
in Grand Island and that 450 of them own their homes; a solid 
and desirable class of citizens. The annual payroll of the U. P. 
to Grand Island workers is well in excess of a million dollars. 


A Successful Insurance Company 


The Harrison Co. is one of the old and well established yards 
of the city. Guy L. Harrison, who happened not to be in the office 
when we called, is head of the company and is also widely known 
as the executive head of the mutual insurance company which is 
operated in co-operation with the Nebraska association. This is 
one of the very successful of the lumbermen’s mutuals, noted for 
its efficiency and for the low cost of the protection which it offers. 

Richard Goehring, of the Goehring-Sothman Co., was recovering 
from a long illness at the time of our visit; but- he was at the 
office, mostly, I suspect, because his deep interest in the big con- 
cern made it the most desirable place to be. The old, familiar 
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addition to building material 


swing of trade is & great curative when a person has gotten along 
to a certain point in the business of recovery. 


Company Wholesales Other Lines 


Mr. Goehring admitted to a modest pride in the big plant when 
we commented upon its size and completeness. He added that it 
might be a little large for the city if it were used solely as a 
‘ retailing unit. But the company has a diversified field of opera- 
tion. First, of course, there is the matter of local retailing. Then 
there is a planing mill that markets its product over a wide terri- 
tory, extending over much of the State and perhaps into adjoining 
States. In connection with the distribution of millwork it handles 
several nationally known lines at wholesale. Separately organized 
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but handled under the same general management is a contracting 


and construction unit. And, finally, if indeed we haven’t overlooked 
something, there is a financing service to aid 
customers of the yard. 


“We added the wholesaling and jobbing lines,” Mr. Goehring? 
said, “largely for the purpose of giving the millwork salesmen af) 


fair chance. There are some big towns in Nebraska, but man) 
points, especially in the western part of the State, are compara 
tively small; and no single dealer buys any great amount of 3 
single line. 
posite orders that will warrant the travel involved. 


“Grand Island is one of the best building-material towns in the? 
Several of the loca} 
companies, and especially those that are individually owned ani) 


country for the complete service it offers. 


operated, offer builders as complete service as could well be imag. 
ined. This company, for instance, has a drafting department which 
divides its time between the business of handling specifications for 
millwork and of preparing special plans for home builders. This 
local plan service has been in operation for a great while and 
is an important part of our local service. Our own service ani 
that of other local companies has done much to revolutionize local 
architecture. 

“We carry our customers clear through, beginning with the lot 
Most of the local lumbermen own a number of lots; and if the 
prospect has no lot we show him what we have. If these do no 
happen to suit we get him into touch with local real estate men 


When the lot is attended to we prepare him a tailor-made set of 


plans to suit his exact needs and desires. We undertake the build: 
ing of the house complete, through the contracting company; ani 


we'll grade the lot and plant the shrubbery and trees if the owner 


wishes us to do so. 


Details of a Complete Service 


“Finally we attend to the financing for him. The rules are rather 
elastic, though they follow certain general principles. The owner 
must have a certain equity, of course, to give him a stake in the 
proposition; say $500 for the ordinary house. 
gations satisfy us that he is in earnest, has saving ability and is 
earning enough to justify the total expenditure, we get him a firs' 
mortgage through a building and loan or other loan agency, ané 
then we take the second mortgage ourselves. These first-mortgag 
loans usually run about two-thirds of the total appraised value 0! 
the property, though sometimes they will go to 70 percent. Sup 
pose a prospect wants to build a house that will give him a $6,00 
property, and he has $500. We get him a first-mortgage loan 0! 
$4,000 and take the remaining $1,500 ourselves. 
that this company is able to carry its own second mortgages with: 
out puting them on the market; and we take these loans at ! 
percent and arrange them to mature in three years. Payment 
can be arranged to suit; by the month or once in six months or at! 
other way that suits his income. 

“Our only real difficulty with these second mortgages arise 
from our reputation for service. It happens now and then that 
so long as a customer owes us this money he has the idea thal 


we ought to keep the property in condition; a situation that, with} 


out some care, would get to be a nuisance and a burden. We make 
it clear that any failure due to faulty material or workmanshi) 
will be taken care of promptly and without question; but that 
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pen 
ordinary wear and tear or accidents in no sense due to material 
or construction are outside our responsibility. 

“We do find, however, that it takes a world of diplomacy to 
avoid being imposed upon and yet to keep general good will. I 
suppose this is a natural by-product of the complete service offered. 
| have thought sometimes it would be a good thing if local dealers 
would organize a separate financing corporation to carry these 
mortgages and thus close the deal so far as the yards were 
concerned when the house is completed and accepted. This has 
not been done as yet, for there are some difficulties in the way; 
and we get along perhaps well enough with matters as they are. 


A Good Sales Volume 


“The retailing department has had a good business in 1930, so 
far as volume is concerned, but the margins of profit have not been 
quite so good as we could wish. Probably, however, margins never 
could be as wide as a dealer would like to see them when he closes 
his books for the year. Human nature is like that.” 

The Chicago Lumber Co. of Omaha, one of the two line-yard units 
in Grand Island, has a big plant and handles farm machinery in 
addition to building material. I think this is not done in all the 
above company’s yards, but two or three of them that are strate- 
gically located do carry this sideline. This yard also carries Purina 
stock feeds and coal. 

Otto Schmidt, the local manager, tells us that business has been 
fairly good and that Nebraska farmers are not as badly off as 
complaints would indicate. Wheat farmers are suffering from a 
case of bad judgment; for they’ve held their grain for three years, 
under the warehousing plan, and are finding that the price has 
dropped steadily. Much of it could have been sold at one time 
for $1.25, while at the time of our call it was worth roughly half 
that sum. 

Mr. Schmidt says that modernizing has not taken hold of the 
popular imagination as yet. Probably there has not been enough 
experience to show what can be done and what can’t; and this 
works two ways. Some enthusiasts among owners expect too much 
and find that costs run higher than they anticipated; and car- 
penters and contractors have not worked at enough jobs to be 
able to make advance estimates. Mr. Schmidt mentioned a couple 
of cases where costs were excessive and stated that these early 
mistakes had been generally discouraging. 


Silent Salesmanship in Action 


This company is pushing a garage door and has a full-sized 
sample installed in a building on the street front with suitable 
signs. In the office we noticed a rack put out by the Certainteed 
people to display their roofing; and in fact we have seen this rack 
in several offices. It consists of roofing panels on thin panel 
stock of some kind, so arranged that they can be turned like the 
leaves of a book, lying on its back. The office was built in 1912; 
an attractive building that looks much newer than its actual years. 


The J. H. Yost Lumber Co., the other line-yard unit of the 
city, has another big plant. Unluckily for us, Dick Linderkamp, the 
local manager, was not in when we called. 


At the Nelson Lumber & Supply Co.’s big plant we met L. D. 


Nelson, a young man who is a son of the chief. This company, too, | 


offers the usual Grand Island complete building service. It han- 
dles a well known line of farm implements, and Mr. Nelson says 
that the line is a good one in itself and that it serves in addition 
to attract farm trade to the lumber service. Ordinarily one would 
not expect much country trade to come to a city as large as Grand 
Island, but the rules which apply in the East are not so operative 
out here. Good roads, motor cars and trucks have put country 
people in easy contact with distant points. What would have seemed 
an impossible distance a generation ago is but little thought of 
how. No doubt this is serving to revolutionize retailing. It serves 
to introduce standards of living previously unknown, and it is 
making necessary the recognition of these things in the stocks and 
services of smaller places. Many small dealers seem to be making 
the change satisfactorily; but some, of course, are finding it hard. 


A Lumber-Yard Garden 


The Geer Co. has devised a setting for its yard that is quite out 
of the ordinary. R. L. Geer, to whom we talked, gave the credit 
to his brother, R. M. Geer. A corner next to a busy street has 
been turned into a garden, set off with a low wooden chain; and in 
this garden are flower beds, a lily and fish pond, turf and garden 
furniture. Surrounding what had been an open storage yard are 
trellises backed with panels, and upon the panels are dozens of 


quotations from the writings of famous people, setting forth the 
value. of home owning and thrift and various other sentiments. 
The parkings around the yard, where brick and fence posts and 
the like used to be piled, have been cleared and planted to flowers. 
Mr. Geer said the display had attracted much attention and that 
it served directly to sell a certain amount of the garden furniture 
which is made in the Geer mill. He mentioned the fact that Ben 
Webster, of Mason City, Iowa, well known Hawkeye lumberman 
and son of Charlie Webster, past president of the Northwestern 
association, had seen the display as he was driving through on a 
vacation and had come in to ask many questions. This is a sample 
of what the garden will do. Mr. Geer said he sometimes thought 
it distracted the attention of the yard and office force from the main 
business in hand, but he added that it seemed to have some value 
in attracting the attention of people who like finished and fur- 
nished grounds. 

This company operates a separate construction department which 
is a very important part of the ‘business. This contracting includes 
large buildings; some of which are made of steel and concrete and 
need but little lumber. 

The company also offers a customer-financing service. Some of 
the second mortgages are carried by the company and some are 
handled personally by Mr. Geer’s father. It is also a member of 
a national financing and advertising corporation. Mr. Geer re- 
marked that this membership had worked for the company in a 
rather unexpected way. The fact that the yard has this service 
and advertises it brings quite a good many prospects to talk it 
over. They become interested, study the matter, talk with their 
friends and eventually build with money they have been able to 
borrow from private sources. In such a case the loan company 
was not asked to advance any money; but the very fact that it 
was there, ready to make a loan, induced persons needing building 











— 





The Geer Co. has turned one corner of its yard into a flower garden in 
which are displayed garden furniture and trelliswork made by the 
company 


money to start thinking and talking about their construction and 
financing problem. Quite possibly without the presence of this loan 
source many would give up the idea entirely. Naturally this does 
not tell the whole story; for at the time this department called 
Mr. Geer was negotiating a loan from the finance corporation for 
one of his customers. 

The Cousins Lumber Co. is another large lumber concern that 
offers very complete lumber and financing service to its clients. 
Again we were unlucky, for O. G. Cousins was away at the time 
we dropped in. 


Service as the Background of Trade 


I think this brief and sketchy description will indicate that Mr. 
Goehring is right in saying that Grand Island has an unusual 
lineup of building and financing service. Lumber and general con- 
struction is much to the front in the city; widely advertised by 
means of bill boards and by the very presence of these seven big 
yards. One does not know who started the ball rolling; it is an easy 
guess that it is the result of practical and energetic leadership. 
Such things do not just happen. A local lumber business has a 
distinct flavor of personality which even the casual visitor does not 
fail to notice. When the Realm goes to a strange town and upon 
entering the first yard is met with an atmosphere of indifference, 
hostility and general snootiness we prepare ourself to meet the 
same thing in the other yards in the town. We expect to find that 
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trade is far below normal and that a price- 


cutting war is in progress. Sometimes 
this may be the fault of the community; 
but in rather more instances it is cre- 
ated in the lumber yards. When, on the 
other hand, we find friendly dealers inter- 
ested in service and new ideas we expect 
to see reasonable volume of trade, custom- 
ers interested in completed buildings and 
willing to pay fair prices. Again we credit 
this happy condition largely to the creative 
spirit of the local dealers. They represent 
building to the public; and if they represent 
it as hazardous and tricky and uncertain, 
the public will believe them. If they repre- 
sent it as a pleasant and safe avenue to liv- 
ing comfort and satisfaction, again the pub- 
lic will believe them. It is pleasant to visit 
a town like Grand Island. 


Urges Study of Farm Problems 


AMARILLO, Tex., Jan. 5.—In its “Forum” de- 
partment, the Jan. 1 issue of Forbes Magazine 
contained some interesting comment by J. E. 
Hill, vice president of the Panhandle Lumber 
Co., of this city, this comment being headed, 
“Protection for Farmers.” Mr. Hill said: 


We believe the time has come for some 
great and courageous national leader to con- 
vince the industrialists of America that the 
great sustaining body are those who derive 
their living and their purchasing power from 
the soil, and that they should be protected 
against the raw products of other countries, 
the same as our industrialists have had pro- 
tection for many years, in order to continue 
the prosperity of our country. 

You might contribute greatly to national 
welfare by getting our industrialists to look 
beyond their immediate problems, looking 
rather at the problems of that great potential 





purchasing power of those who produce our 
first national wealth, which comes from the 
soil. 


In further comment on this subject, Mr. Hil 
said to a representative of the AMERICAN Luy- 
BERMAN that the average middle western farm 
consumes more manufactured products in five 
years than are consumed by five average city 
families. Continuing, Mr. Hill said: 

On the average farm you will find severa] 
carloads of lumber, a portion of a carload of 
posts, a considerable quantity of wire goods, 
a farm tractor, farm truck, plows, grain drills, 
planters, harrows, feed grinders, milk separa- 
tors, windmill, water well, tank, wagons ete. 


In view of this situation, Mr. Hill believes 
that the manufacturers and industrialists of the 
country would do well to study the economic 
problems of the country from this particular 
angle, and he hopes that they may do so. 





WHY HANDLE PAINTS? 


“For Volume and Profit,” Well Known Retailer 


The question is often put to me, “Just why 
should a building materials merchant carry a 
line of paint?” Of course, we asked ourselves 
the same question at the time we first contem- 
plated a paint department, and it is possible 
the data we have assembled since may be of 
help to those who, on account of narrowing 
margins and restricted sales volume, are now 
busily engaged in analyzing their business sit- 
uations and setting their houses in order for 
the new year of 1931. 

In the first place, by departmentalizing our 
business we had at- 
tempted to cover as 
thoroughly as possible 
the whole field of 
home building and re- 
modeling. Into this 
picture, and with al- 
most no change in our 
operating expense 
budget, we found a 
paint department 
would fit quite nicely. 

We were prepared 
to find that unit sales 
in the new department 
would be considerably 
lower than in other 
lines, and this has 
proved to be the case. 
On the other hand, 
we were agreeably 
surprised to learn that 
gross margin on this 
new line was consid- 
erably better than the 
gross shown in other 
divisions of sales. The 
fact that we stock 
a nationally advertised 
line no doubt con- 
tributes to this better 
showing, as it is of course much easier to main- 
tain a reasonable price schedule than would be 
possible on an unknown brand. 

Like most items carried by material men, 
paint may be termed “non-perishable,” while at 
the same time the product fits well into an in- 
ventory control system that gives us a satis- 
factory turnover. Our good friends the milli- 
ners and clothing people, as well as others who 
appeal to the women’s trade, are affected, some- 
times disastrously, by style trends. We find 
that our small package business attracts women 





to our display room but we have not yet de- 
tected any style trend in paint products which 
would lead us to fear obsolescence of inventory. 
As a matter of fact, paints, varnishes and 
enamels lend themselves well to display, and 
since this certainly is an age of color, we take 
full advantage of this department to attract to 
our display rooms prospects for other items 
such as built-in fixtures, etc., on which we also 
enjoy a good margin. The ladies, bless ‘em, 
may not be very good at reading blueprints, 
but when they actually see something that they 





This photograph, showing the well stocked paint department of a retail lumber concern in one 
of the Central States, is reproduced to illustrate Mr. Greene’s points, that “paints, varnishes and 
enamels lend themselves to display,” and “in this age of color attract prospects for other items.” 


want they have a subtle but effective way of 
letting their wants be known. 

On new work, we find the lumber dealer has 
advance information on where a paint sale can 
be made. Lumber sales are leads for the men 
in our paint department, and we see to it that 
these leads are carefully followed up. In fact, 
calls made by members of our paint depart- 
ment furnish an excellent means for keeping 
contact with our whole list of customers. While 
we are not very keen about making admissions, 
I suppose we must confess that we do have 


Replies 


competition, which in 
turn means that cus- 
tomer contact simply 
must be maintained. 
At first a bit skep- 
tical and rather re- 
luctant to venture 
deeply into the paint 
business, our fears 
have given way to en- 
thusiasm. The addi- 


O. H. GREENE, 
Syracuse, N. Y.; 


tion of paints, var- 


President Wilson & 
Greene Lumber Co. 


nishes and enamels 
has widened our mar- 
ket and helped mate- 
rially in leveling out 
seasonable peaks. Fur- 
thermore, because 
paint (fortunately) 
wears out in time, 
every sale means re- 
peat business later on. 

To ask whether 
paint helps the sale of 
building materials or 
whether building ma- 
terials help the sale of 
paint is very much 
like getting excited 
over which came first, 
the chicken or the 
egg. The truth is that 
these two products 
simply go hand in 
hand. During the last 
few years a growing 
proportion of the out- 
put of the paint indus- 
try has been cleared 
through building material dealers. In my 
humble opinion the time is coming when these 
same dealers will be the principal outlets for 
an industry which accounts each year for the 
tidy figure of $600,000,000. 





ALL FoR THAT 
“Next week will be paint-up week in Plunk 
Center.” 
“Good,” said the druggist, “I’ll order a ton 
of rouge.” 
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The new office building of the Valley Lumber Co., 


Monte Vista, Colo., is both attractive and convenient 


Saving Labor and Increasing Profits 


Monte Vista, CoLo., Jan. 5.—The new office 
building of the Valley Lumber Co., replacing 
the one that was destroyed by fire last May, is 
a beautiful structure, 40 by 24 feet. The archi- 
tecture is of the Indian-Spanish style so popu- 
lar in this part of the country. The walls are 
stucco finished, with a raised panel effect which 
creates a very attractive appearance. 

Throughout the whole office, beauty and con- 
venience prevail. It is considered to be one of 
the most up-to-date offices in the San Luis Val- 
ley, and draws favorable comment from every- 
one who sees it. 

The inside walls are finished in various mod- 
ernistic designs, some being painted, some of 
colored plaster, and some of Harbord plywood, 
each panel being stained in a different color. 
These different methods of finishing the inside 
walls afford suggestions which the prospective 
home builder can use in selecting the finish he 
desires. The ceiling is of Celotex, paneled with 
moldings of the same, with a wide bed mold 
next to the walls. The lighting fixtures are of 
the latest design. 


Building Features Well Displayed 


Building features are displayed along one 
wall, with the paint and hardware counter 
along another. In still another wall are dis- 
played doors of different design, each leading 
to a different part of the building. One of 
these is a full-length mirror door, which catches 
the eye of everyone. Between these doors tile 
is displayed in two panels, one acting as a back- 
ground for the public drinking fountain which 
many people drop in to use. In the office is 
displayed a beautiful up-to-date built-in kitchen 
cabinet placed against one wall. 

A very convenient system of electric bells has 
been installed, which enables the office to keep 
in touch with the yard at all. times. 

On the west front of the office are two. large 
display windows, in each of which is maintained 
an attractive display, these being changed at 
frequent intervals. It has been noted that these 
displays attract a great deal of attention on the 
part of the many people who are constantly 
driving past the office. The floors are of oak, 
in light finish to match the other woodwork. 

Along the north side of the yard, fireproof 
coal! bins, of about 50-ton capacity each, have 
been erected. 

The larger of the two illustrations on this 
page show the new office, also one of the old 
Sheds which the fire did not destroy. The 
smaller picture gives an idea of how the old 
office looked the week preceding Christmas, one 
year ago. Business being slack at that time, 
it was decided to sell Christmas trees, in order 
to give the boys something to do, and the idea 
went over big. 

Hiram C. Breffle, the manager, has had wide 
experience in both the manufacturing and retail 
branches of the lumber business, and is very 
alert to the requirements of the local trade. He 


has been connected with the Valley Lumber 
Co. for something over three years, having 
come to Monte Vista from Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

A. E. Andrews, assistant manager, is well 
equipped for his job, having had six years’ 
experience in carpentering ; and sixteen years as 
a bank bookkeeper and cashier. Other mem- 
bers of the staff are Herman Kruckberg, yard- 
man; Harold Breffle, stockman; and Manuel 
Vargos, truck driver. All of the boys are 
hustlers, and know their lines. Courtesy per- 
vades the entire organization. 


Gravity Conveyor Is Money Saver 


Out in the yard some interesting labor-saving 
and merchandising features are to be observed. 
One of former is the gravity conveyor, made 
by the Standard Conveyor Co., which Mr. 
Breffle says saves a lot of time and money in 
the handling of the lumber. About 120 feet 
of conveyor is used, with one angle section for 











Displaying the stock of Christmas trees 


turning corners. The conveyor is equipped with 
steel rollers, because it is used outside prac- 
tically all of the time. 

“We are very much sold on the use of con- 
veyors,” said Mr. Breffle, “but they must be 
handled properly in order to get the most good 
out of them. For example, I have seen con- 
veyors in use where two or three men walked 
30 to 50 feet carrying lumber from the end of 
the conveyor, which of course is against the 
purpose of having such equipment. We find 
that materials are kept in a good deal better 
condition when handled by a conveyor. 

“Tt is a real money saver, too,” he continued. 
“On a recent check-up we saved approximately 
$8 in the handling of one car of lumber with 
one trained yardman and two day laborers that 
we picked up who were without any previous 
experience in the handling of lumber.” 


Auto Glass a Profitable Sideline 


Another very interesting feature of this com- 
pany’s operations is its glass department, 
which has been built up from a small beginning 
to a volume of business that means a substan- 
tial contribution to the year’s profits. Mr. 
Breffle attributes his success in building up this 


branch to the installation of a Lange Economy 
glass machine, the product of the Henry G. 
Lange Machine Works, Chicago. Regarding 
this piece of equipment, Mr. Breffle said: 


“Since installing one of these machines our 
glass business has increased several hundred 
percent, as we find new uses for the machine 
right along, and are getting a lot of the glass 
business that was formerly sent out of town. We 
consider our glass department one of our lead- 
ing lines, and have built it up to a point where 
the garages send us the larger part of their 
glass work for fitting and installing. We guar- 
antee all our work and specialize in ‘Zip’ service. 
We have used our Lange machine nearly two 
years, and are still using the same wheels that 
came with the equipment, and they look as 
though they will be good for at least another 
two years. 


Handles Only Quality Glass 


“We are handling a good grade of polished 
plate glass, and cut the pieces to the proper 
sizes in our own glass department. We form- 
erly handled a cheap plate glass which proved 
so unsatisfactory, and we had so many com- 
plaints on it, that we found it advisable to dis: 
continue using it. We are now negotiating and 
gathering data on non-shatter glass, which we 
expect to add to our line of automobile glass. 
We of course handle all kinds of window glass. 
We are using only the one Lange machine, as 
it seems to handle any of the work required in 
the installing of automobile glass. We did not 
go in very heavy on equipment at first, adding 
a few glass tools from time to time as the 
need for them arose.” 

Mr. Breffle’s experience in building up a large 
and profitable glass business ought to be of de- 
cided interest to the many retailers who are 
seeking ways and means to increase their vol- 
ume of business, and to keep their men profit- 
ably employed, without any large additional in- 
vestment. This Colorado lumberman certainly 
is thoroughly sold on the desirability of oper- 
ating such a department, and also is sold on 
the equipment which he has installed for per- 
forming the various operations connected there- 
with, the versatility of which equipment is such 
as to enable him to do all the special grinding 
and shaping required for even the most diffi- 
cult installations. The fact that he has even 
turned out goggle glasses may be cited as proof 
of the fact that difficult and unusual jobs are 
readily handled. 





F, A. Barry, manager of the Big Jo Lumber 
Co., Santa Fe, N. M., reports that the demand 
for Celotex is of such volume that he is justi- 
fied in buying it in carlots. Mr. Berry recently 
has been vacationing in the vicinity of Ojo 
Caliente and indulging in the mineral baths 
there. This company reports that casement 
windows are growing stronger in favor with 
builders in this territory. 
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Offer Prizes for Best Slogans 


Motorists who have been traveling up and 
down the highways of that peninsula comprising 
the State of Delaware and parts of Maryland 
and Virginia, known as “The Eastern Shore,” 
have been impressed by seeing at various stra- 
tegic locations, a series of twenty-eight attrac- 
tive roadside signs, boldly proclaiming that one’s 
own home is the best investment for happiness, 
independence and contentment. 

These signs, which are standard highway bul- 
letins 40 feet wide by 10 feet high, have been 
erected by a group of leading lumber dealers 
of the Peninsula who are engaged in a co-op- 
erative advertising campaign, the object of 
which is to impress upon the public the im- 
portance of home ownership and of keeping 
one’s home up to date and in good repair. This 
Eastern Shore is primarily a land of homes and 
of hospitality, where life’s greatest pleasures are 
centered in the home life. 

Next spring these highway signs will be re- 
painted in an entirely new design, and the Del- 
Mar-Va Lumbermen’s Association is offering 
prizes for the best slogans or designs, suitable 
to be used on these boards. The design selected 
by the judges as the best submitted will be 
awarded the first prize, of $25, and the second 
best design will receive $15. 

The contest is open to everyone, and each 
contestant may submit any number of designs. 
Entries are to be mailed to H. S. Corddry, sec- 
retary Del-Mar-Va Lumbermen’s Association, 
Snow Hill, Md., or to either of the three judges, 
and must be post-marked before midnight of 
Jan. 20. 

Contestants can get an idea of what is wanted 
by studying the signs now in use, and by con- 
sulting their local lumber dealer. It is not 


necessary to draw a complete sign in miniature, 
but only to indicate the general idea of the de- 
sign, and most important of all, to show the 
exact wording to be used. Since a passing 
motorist has less than a minute to see and read 
a sign like this it is essential that the entire idea 
be expressed in a few words. 

The judges will be Edwin C. Totten, Laurel, 
Del., secretary of the Del-Mar-Va_ Eastern 
Shore Association; John T. Borum, editor The 
Eastern Shore News, Onancock, Va., and R. B. 
Sheridan, president R. B. Sheridan Co., Salis- 
bury, Md. 


Profit in Sand by the Bushel 


A large painted sign extending from the 
building front to the sidewalk curb tells the 
passing public that the Herzog Lumber Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif., sells two bushels of sand for 
15 cents. As a result, it sells considerable sand. 
No, that is not a “delivered” price. The pur- 
chaser is supposed to take the sand away him- 
self, or pay a small additional charge for hav- 
ing it delivered. 

The product is sold to persons for various 
uses ranging from a bit of cement work to a 
sand-box for the baby to play in. Where needed 
for small patching and cement jobs the service 
is quite a convenience to customers, especially 
in a thickly settled region where it would be a 
nuisance to have more of the material on hand 
than is needed, and where it would otherwise 
be difficult to obtain it without traveling con- 
siderable distance. 

The possibilities of selling sand in small 
amounts were accidentally discovered, and so 
profitable did they appear that the management 
decided to advertise it; hence the big sign 
across the sidewalk. 








panying snapshot of it. This 
shows a handy combination 
platform and ladder used in 
unloading cars. The man 
using it stands on the plat- 
form outside of the car until 
enough lumber has_ been 
taken out to allow him to 
work inside of the car. The 
switch track runs between 
two of the sheds, so that 
lumber is unloaded to the 
piles by means of gravity 
conveyors. The Rockport 





This Week’s 


Home-Made Device Is Labor Saver 


An American Lumberman staff representative roaming through the 
yard of the Rockport Lumber Co., Cleveland, Ohio, chanced to see a 
handy home-made labor-saving device in use, and took the accom- 





Lumber Co. carries all of its stock under cover. A description of this 
yard appeared in the Dec. 27 issue of this paper. 


Timely ‘Tip 

















Builds Demonstration Garages 


The Nassau-Suffolk Lumber & Supply Cor- 
poration has adopted a policy of visualizing 
types and styles of model garages for the pros- 
pective owner, just as it exhibits model homes, 
Two types of garages are now under construc- 
tion for demonstration purposes at the Wood 
Lumber Yard premises in Amityville, Long 
Island, N. Y., where the headquarters of the 
corporation are located. Announcement of the 
company’s plan to erect and exhibit one and 
two-car model garages was made by Herbert 
H. Tinkham, president. 

“Drawing up a scale plan of a proposed house, 
garage or other building to demonstrate its 
size, style, facilities, construction and _ other 
essential points is generally much less satisfac- 
tory for the prospective owner than if he were 
actually able to see it in complete form,” says 
Mr. Tinkham. 

“Seeing a garage fully finished, with the car 
standing within the four walls, visualizes the 
project for the buyer as no other combination 
of factors and details could possibly do. Im- 
portant, also, is the fact that a man will fre- 
quently visualize a one-car garage as sufficient 
for his needs, when in actuality the demonstra- 
tion proves that a two or three-car garage is 
the type of building that he had in mind. 

“We are starting this model garage demon- 
stration at our Wood Lumber Yard premises 
first,” Mr. Tinkham stated. “We have under 
construction both a one and two car garage, 
which will be placed so that the prospective 
builder or property owner can drive his car 
right within the garage and see for himself 
just what the accommodations and facilities will 
be. 

“We believe this plan of demonstration will 
serve an extremely useful purpose, not only for 
the prospective buyer, but also for the con- 
tractor and building material supplier.” 





How He Got Their Business 


“There were a dozen men in 
business in building materials I wanted and 
was not getting,” a retail dealer remarked. 
“These included the managers of three big es- 
tates where some work was being done a good 
deal of the time. There also were in the lot 
two real estate operators who were building 
for speculation, and some contractors and 
builders. These men were buying out of town 
or from competitors whom I was sure could 
not give them any better prices or service than 
I could. 

“For three years I had been sending them 
all the advertising material that I sent to any- 
one. They were on my regular mailing list 
and I kept hoping they would be influenced by 
my advertising, but they weren’t. I suppose 
my competitors were making the same kind of 
appeals—perhaps doing it better. 

“Finally, I adopted the plan of writing a per- 
sonal letter about once a week to those men. 
These letters told of what I could do for them, 
and I tried to feature things that I thought I 
could do better than anyone else. They were 
form letters, but each one was typed individually 
and had the effect of being personal. 

“In these letters I quoted a few prices that 
were exceptionally advantageous, and I told 
about my stock and delivery arrangements. 
Sometimes I enclosed a little advertising 
novelty. 

“For a long time I could see no results, but 
just when I was getting about discouraged, one 
of those men came in and gave me an order for 
something I had written about. I made a good 
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sale to him, with enough profit to cover the 
cost of all the letters that had been sent out to 
this selected list. Pretty soon others came in 
to talk about their needs. Now I am getting 
my share of the business from those men, and 
I have put on my list for special attention 
some others who haven’t come my way. No 
one letter did the trick, -but the persistent, 
cumulative effect got results.” 





Sells Building and Remodeling Jobs 


Mant, Urtan, Jan. 5—That L. P. Miller, of 
the Manti Lumber Co., is awake to the possi- 
bilities of lumber for remodeling purposes is 
evidenced by the accompanying illustration. 
The three Manti buildings shown—service sta- 
tion in the foreground, Mormon Temple in 
the background and Temple Home at the right, 
have all played their part in making added busi- 
ness for this “on-its-toes” yard. 

Two years ago the rear tower of the Mor- 
mon Temple was struck by lightning, burned 
off and duly rebuilt. Mr. Miller was on the 
job and sold the lumber. Then the Temple 
Home at the foot of the hill was remodeled. 
Mr. Miller got busy and made a deal for that. 


Daily Check-Up of Cement Stops Loss 


One of the first tasks which A. H. Lauenstein, 
resident manager of the Boise-Payette Lumber 
Co.’s yard at Longmont, Colo., each morning 
imposes on himself, is that of counting the 
number of sacks of cement and plaster on hand. 

This would be a tedious job were Mr. Lauen- 
stein less particular regarding the arrangement 
of the stock in the warehouse. This indicates, 
also, how particular he is concerning the ar- 
rangement of the entire stock of lumber and 
building materials. A tour of the yard will 
convince any one that this care is well justified, 
for it saves much time. 

But doubtless some readers are wondering 
why Mr. Lauenstein counts the sacks of cement 
each morning. The purpose is to prevent loss 
through failure to enter sales when the yard- 
man happens to be busy with a rush of cus- 
tomers. 

“Our cement warehouse,” Mr. Layenstein 
explained, “is at the rear of the yard, and there 
is a gate which permits trucks to drive in, load 
on a few sacks of cement, back out and con- 
tinue on their way without passing through the 
front gate by the side of the office. Suppose 
that the yardman is busy with a customer, and 
a contractor drives in the rear gate by the 

















Here are seen the three buildings that meant business for alert retailer 


Then the service station was designed and 
built, the Manti Lumber Co. getting that busi- 
ness also. And in addition to furnishing the 
lumber, including the shingles for the service 
station and the Home, all of which was the 
product of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., 
Tacoma, Wash., Mr. Miller superintended all 
three jobs. 





Holds Annual “Kids’ Day” 

Wayne, Nes., Jan. 5.—Over 700 children and 
adults visited the Theobald Lumber Co. on that 
firm’s annual “Kids’ Day,” held on a recent 
Saturday. The celebration was the eighth an- 
nual affair of its kind that the lumber company 
has held. Candy and nuts were given to everv 
boy and girl whe visited the firm’s offices, and 
every adult received a calendar. Two hundred 
pounds of candy and 50 pounds of mixed nuts 
were distributed. Officials of the lumber com- 
pany say that the steady stream of visitors kept 
them busy all day. 





Dealers Adopt New Credit Policy 


Canton, Onto, Jan. 6—A tightening of 
credit, aimed to eliminate the unfair building 
contractor, has been adopted by Canton retail 
lumber dealers. Announcement has gone out 
to every contractor and builder advising that, 
effective Jan. 1, all lumber delivered on a job 
must be paid for by the 10th of the month fol- 
lowing delivery. Local lumber dealers have 
suffered heavy losses from irresponsible or dis- 
honest building contractors and _ speculative 
builders in recent years, it was said. Dealers 
expect the stringent policy to have little if any 
effect on building in the immediate Canton 
district. 


cement warehouse door for a sack or two. 
Perhaps he’ll shout to the yardman, ‘I’m taking 
a couple of sacks of cement,’ but it is possible 
that in the press of business the latter may for- 
get to charge it. By counting the sacks on 
hand each morning, and comparing the result 
with the’ sales slips of the day before, we can 
catch the oversight before the yardman has for- 


A Field for Creative Selling 


A communication from the Chickamauga 
Cedar Co., Stevenson, Ala., to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN embodies a practical suggestion as 
to how lumber dealers, both in cities and rural 
communities, may create business for them- 
selves, and therefore is passed along to readers 
of this department, as follows: 


In every city there are numerous apart- 
ment buildings and homes without cedar lined 
closets for storing and preserving clothing, 
blankets etc., and in every rural community 
there are many homes greatly in need of such 
convenience. 

Why not have your salesmen devote some 
of their time calling on owners of apartment 
buildings and homes in your community, and 
show them the advantages of having a cedar 
room .wherein all valuable garments and 
woolens may be stored safely? 

Enough cedar lining and quarter-round to 
line the average closet, including floor or 
ceiling, could be sold for approximately $15. 
This would leave the retailer a handsome 
profit. To line the average closet in such 
manner would require about 160 feet of cedar 
lining. 

This cedar lining may be purchased in in- 
destructible packages, light, easily handled 
and easily stored, all end-matched and center- 
matched, making it very easy for the average 


carpenter to line a closet in less than one 
day. The average layman could line such a 
closet easily in one day. These linings, being 
end-matched and center-matched insure a 
vermin-proof job even when done by an in- 
experienced workman. 

Your salesmen should have no trouble in 
locating prospective customers because every 
home and apartment building is in urgent need 
of this necessary convenience, 

In starting a campaign of this kind you 
are assured of a field in which your salesman 
can do a profitable work during the time when 
his attention is not required on other con- 
struction work. 


The Chickamauga Cedar Co. specializes in 
Arro-Matic Seal-Bak cedar closet lining, and 
will be glad to furnish all information desired. 





Serves Prize Beef Banquet 


New Paris, Inp., Jan. 5—The Smoker Lum- 
ber Co., located here, recently gave a dinner for 
150 contractors and workmen within a radius 
of thirty miles. Meat for the banquet was ob- 
tained by butchering “Mike,” the first-prize 4-H 
club steer at the Elkhart county fair. The 
banquet was served in three courses. Music 
was provided by members of the Smoker fam- 
ily. The instrumental music was played by a 
ladies’ orchestra and the singing of popular and 
sacred selections was by members of three gen- 
erations of the Smoker family. 








Change in Management Policy 


Denver, CoLo., Jan. 5.—Management of the 
McPhee & McGinnity Co.’s city retail lumber 
business has been turned over to its subsidiary, 
the Sterling Lumber-& Investment Co., it was 
announced this week by officials of the two con- 
cerns. The move was described as an economy 
measure. 

The McPhee & McGinnity Co. continues as 
owner of the controlling interest in the Sterling 
Lumber & Investment Co., the announcement 
stated, hence the city retail yards will be oper- 
ated as a branch or subsidiary of the McPhee 
& McGinnity Co. 

The Sterling Lumber & Investment Co. was 
founded over 20 years ago and already operates 
40 retail country lumber yards and ten retail 
hardware stores in Colorado, Wyoming, Ne- 
braska and South Dakota. 

Operations have followed the plan of incor- 
porating each retail yard separately, permit- 
ting employees to own stock in their local com- 
pany. It is understood that the same plan will 
be carried out in Denver, and in a large meas- 
ure the same personnel will be retained, with a 
financial investment available to yard manag- 
ers and their assistants. 

Administrative offices of the Sterling Lum- 
ber & Investment Co. will be continued at the 
present location, 1617 Court Place. Principal 
activities of the city retail department will be 
handled by the retail yards, rather than from 
the administration offices, it was announced. 

William P. McPhee, who died last August, 
was president of the Sterling Lumber & Invest- 
ment Co. His successor will be elected at the 
annual meeting on Jan. 20. Other officers in- 
clude Vice Presidents Claude Richardson and 
R. K. Marsh, and Charles A. Kiehnhoff, sec- 
retary. 





Tells of Home Mortgage Plan 


New Orteans, La., Jan. 5.—Plans for the 
formation by the Associated Leaders of Lum- 
ber & Fuel Dealers’ of America of a mortgage 
company for financing home construction were 
discussed here by Arthur A. Hood of Chicago, 
president of the organization. Mr. Hood was 
the honor guest last Tuesday night at a banquet 
attended by approximately fifty contractors and 
also spoke last Wednesday at a luncheon at- 
tended by approximately fifty retail building 
material dealers. The arrangements for both 
functions were made by A. P. Blanchard, of 
the Madison Lumber Co., local member of the 
national organization. 
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More Advice for Young Retailer 


Some Plain Talk From One Who Has “Gone Through the Mill” 


While reading with much interest the advice 
given by Mr. Cousins to a young man looking 
to a career as a retail lumber dealer, printed in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Dec. 6, and 
while he offers much counsel of value, possibly 
some of the old-timers in the business will be 
disposed to go a little farther with suggestions 
in some particulars, and to disagree with him 
on some others. In fact, by combining his sug- 
gestions with those of Mr. Wingard, published 
in your issue of Dec. 13, the result might come 
closer to what I have in mind. But there is 
nothing to insure that the ideas of the older 
men in the business necessarily are any nearer 
correct than are those of Mr. Cousins and Mr. 
Wingard. Possibly the older men have not 
been keeping up with advanced ideas, and are 
themselves somewhat out of date. 

Our idea is, that young “Mr. Fox,” with a 
college education, everything else being equal, 
has the one who is without it seriously handi- 
capped; but there also is a possibility that the 
other fellow has him handicapped in some other 
essentials. 


Must Get Callouses on Hands 


An important thing for young “Mr. Fox” to 
do would be to get some’ callouses on his hands 
as soon as possible, and for his father to see 
that he does; and in this respect, we think it 
would be advisable for his father to postpone 
his protracted vacation for two or three years 
before allowing the boy to assume responsibili- 
ties, especially if he has competitors, and par- 
ticularly if they are of the unscrupulous kind. 

First of all, I would communicate with some 
mill operator friend in the South, stating my 
problem to him and asking his co-operation, 
which would no doubt be readily granted. 

Then, say to “Jimmie,” junior: “Now, son, if 
you wish to follow the lumber business, I want 
you to be a real lumberman, for if you progress 
as you should do in this business you should go 
much farther than I have, which you will not be 
able to do unless your education in it is as com- 
plete as is your college education.” Then send 
him down to your mill friend with full instruc- 
tions as to your desires, and tell him that he 
is to show no favors. If the mill friend is of 
the caliber we would hope, he will promptly 
land the young man at a woods camp and ac- 
quaint him with an axe, or with the action end 
of a crosscut saw, and his education and cal- 
louses will begin. If there should be in the 
woods camp a few wandering cooties seeking 
whom they may devour, this, too, will be part 
of his education. Then possibly he will learn 
something about skidding and top-loading. After 
a month or two he might be brought into the 
mill, where keeping the jack-chain supplied with 
logs may interest him; and if he occasionally 
gets spilled off a log and receives a wet jacket, 
or more, that also will be good education. Then 
a little tailing of the saw, or helping on the 
edger, will be beneficial, especially to his hands. 


Observe Grading and Kiln Drying 


Dogging, or a short engagement on a car- 
riage, will add a little to his education, not to 
mention the callouses on his hands, and the 
muscles in his legs. Then he should go to the 
green chain, in company with a good grader. 
As he goes along he will, if he is observant 
and has a desire for knowledge, get some 
knowledge of loading dry kiln cars. Then he 
should have a full course in piling in the green 
lumber yard, and from there gravitate to the 
dry shed, still under a good grader, and from 
there to help a regrader behind the machines in 
the planing mill. Then a month on the loading 


dock would about finish him up, not alone in 
yellow pine manufacture, but physically also, 
and he will be in about the right frame of 
mind to wish a change. 

Then, having made the necessary arrange- 
ments, write and advise that he change his 
scene of activities to the Pacific Coast region, 
offering to get him an opening there. Enough 
time spent there to acquaint him with the tech- 
nical difference between yellow pine and fir and 
hemlock, and his head beginning to swell with 
the idea that he knows about all there is to be 
known about the lumber business, should result 
in his being fired. Then a little advice to him 
to try an Inland Empire mill and get some 
experience on Pondosa and other pines, would 
not be amiss. But this time, let him hustle 
and find a job himself. In fact cast him some- 
what on his own resources and make him more 
self reliant. 


Now Tackle a Retail Yard Job 


By the time he has had enough of Inland 
Empire lumbering, advise him to get a job in 
a retail yard, and try that. Then go to the 
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trouble to get him fired from that job, and 
tell him to come home—that you will give him 
a job there, the same as any other man. By 
the time he reaches home he will have been 
pretty well around the circle, and perhaps will 
have been beaten up a few times by lumberjacks 
and have some fighting spirit aroused in him, if 
he has any, gained a fair knowledge’ of the 
elements of the business, and had some of his 
conceit deducted. He will be a husky chap, 
with square shoulders, and the old yard will 
look pretty good to him, and the old folks, too. 
His fingers will be too stiff to bother with the 
saxophone, and there are other things that will 
seem more important to him. 


Be on the Job Bright and Early 


In starting in in the home yard, it should be 
impressed on him that he should be at the office 
and open up not later than 7 o'clock, and that 
6:30 would be still better. If he is made of 
the right stuff he will quickly appreciate the 
importance of this. This is the hour when the 
boss should be there and see that the work 
starts off promptly. It is also the hour when 
many contractors wish to ‘phone in orders be- 
fore starting out for the day, or come to the 
office and give them in person. 

The automobile should be kept. But drive 
out every day about the same time and call on 
your contractors on their jobs. This will make 
a hit with them, as it will show them that you 


are interested in them and in what they are 
doing. Also, it often happens that the contrac- 
tor thinks of something he has overlooked or- 
dering, but he knows that you will be around 
at about a certain time and that he can give 
you the order then. Also, he may have a bill 
in his pocket that he made out last night, which 
he wants you to figure. 


Considers Buying Ability Important 


Mr. Cousins lays considerable stress upon 
ability as a buyer as not being an essential. We 
absolutely disagree with him there. It is an 
old-time axiom in business, that “goods well 
bought are half sold.” There is no place where 
this is more true than in the lumber business, 
I do not wish to be understood as implying 
that one should give attention to buying to the 
exclusion of other important matters in the 
business. But the retailer must needs be versatile 
in his business. This is one reason why he should 
know it all the way from the woods up. | 
once heard a high-pressure salesman remark of 
a dealer who was inclined by his training to 
be short and to the point in everything. He 
said: “Say, that old bird sure is a crab and 
cuts a man off short at the roots with his sales 
talk; but if he is in the market, you don’t have 
to make any sales talk—if your price is right 
and he knows your stock is too. He will nearly 
knock you over—he will throw an order at you 
so hard—and he won't stop to make any ex- 
planations to you as to why he is doing it, any 
more than he would if he told you he was not 
in the market.” 


Pointers on Psychology of Buying 


That way of buying speaks for itself with 
the salesman who is not dumb. He quickly 
grasps the psychology of that man’s buying, 
and when he calls on him he puts his best price 
in front the first thing, knowing any other 
course would be fatal. Some of the best buyers 
I have known rarely send out inquiries, and 
never ask a salesman to cut the price, but follow 
one policy: If they are in the market the price 
made them either is right or it isn’t, and they 
buy or not, accordingly. Watching stock and 
buying is just a part of the day’s work in a 
retail yard, but is one of the most important 
things. It does not necessitate neglect of any 
other part of the business, but does require 
constant watchfulness and study of markets and 
demand on the part of the buyer, until the 
value of stock becomes subconsciously fixed in 
the buyer’s mind regardless of all contrary 
propaganda. 

While it will not be denied that many men 
who have made financial successes in the retail 
lumber business had not the advantage of a 
college education, it is undeniable that the 
college educated man has, or should have, a 
mental development that gives him an advan- 
tage over the other; but a college education 
does not mean that the possessor is equipped for 
any kind of commercial business. Here is where 
a great mistake is made by many people. While 
many boys have worked more or less from the 
time they were old enough, many more have 
not; and by the time they have graduated from 
college they have been pretty thoroughly taught 
to use their brains, but not their hands. As a 
result they are pretty likely to make the mis- 
take of thinking that with their education they 
will be able to make their way without being 
required to do any manual labor. 

Some may say that mill experience is un- 
necessary as training for the retail business. 
We disagree. The operator of a retail yar 


obtains his stock from many sources. He should 
be able to know, not think, that he is getting 
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the grade he buys and pays for. How is he to 
be able to know if he has never had experience 
as a grader or in a mill? How often have we 
heard a dealer, when making a complaint on 
a shipment of lumber which someone tried to 
persuade him was up to grade, say, “Well, any- 
way it is not as good as the last shipment I 
got.” A statement of that nature is in itself 
a confession of ignorance and would be suffi- 
cient to convince a practical lumberman that 
the one making the statement was not a prac- 
tical grader. The stock would be either up to 
grade or it would not, and the grade of some 
previous shipment might be an overgrade, which 
is at times resorted to by some concerns to get 
sale on their stock, whereas the stock under 
consideration, while it might not be a high 
grade, might be passed intact by an inspector. 
Many a dealer has learned this after paying a 


heavy bill of expense for cost of a reinspection. 

After Jimmie has made the rounds of the 
mills, getting his fundamental experience, and 
then spent a year in his father’s yard and office, 
Dad might be justified in packing up and start- 
ing on that long delayed vacation. But to do 
so and leave an inexperienced or only slightly 
experienced college boy in charge of the busi- 
ness, would only mean that he would be likely 
to have his vacation interrupted while he came 
home and straightened out the business, and 
might find himself embarrassed for funds to 
continue it. 

The young man should not try to be all things 
to all men. If he is the right sort he will be 
his own natural self. If he is not the best 
salesman and mixer; if he is an upright, clean 
fellow he can walk a straight path in his com- 
munity, with a civic pride and with a human 


interest in his fellow men and be an original 
mover in public matters. Thus he will soon 
become known, and will gain the confidence of 
the community, so necessary to success. 





On Western and Southern Rates 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Wasuincron, D. C., Jan. 7—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has assigned for oral 
argument Feb. 21 before division 4 Docket No. 
21999—West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
et al. vs. Akron, Canton & Youngstown Rail- 
way Co., et al—and related cases, involving 
rates from the West Coast to central territory 
and rates from the South. 


Details the Facts About Roofing Institute 


With reference to the civil suit filed by the 
Department of Justice recently in the Federal 
court of New York City, against the Asphalt 
Shingle & Roofing Institute and its members, 
mention of which was made in the Jan. 3 issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Tom Lehon, 
vice president and general manager of The 
Lehon Co., Chicago, has sent out a letter to all 
the customers of that concern, in which he 
gives a statement of facts, as follows: 

The agreement, merchandising plan and 
code of ethics of the institute which were in 
effect in 1930, were prepared during a period 
of disorganization in the roofing industry. 
They were adopted in good faith by the mem- 


bers to put an end to demoralizing practices 
which were harmful to dealers, jobbers and 
to the consuming public as well as to the 


manufacturers. Substantial progress has been 
made under this plan in stabilizing the in- 
dustry and in removing objectionable prac- 
tices which did not benefit any one and which 
were a distinct injury to the industry as a 
whole. As a business proposition we know 
this has been accomplished without restrict- 
ing competition. All of the agreements and 
operation of the Asphalt Shingle & Roofing 
Institute have been public and open, and 
known throughout the trade, and from its 
inception and throughout its activities, the 


institute has operated under the best legal 
advice obtainable. 

The Department of Justice took the posi- 
tion that this agreement and merchandising 
plan, including a system of freight equaliza- 
tion, maximum discounts and a method of 
exchanging published prices between the in- 
stitute members, constituted, on the whole, a 
violation of the Sherman Antitrust Act; this 
notwithstanding the fact that the cardinal 
principle jin all of the institute’s agreements 
is and has been that each manufacturer’s 
prices shall be as he sees fit at all times and 
may be changed by him at any time, in any 
locality to any one or more customers with 
the single reservation that all such price 
changes shall be published to all of the trade 
concerned and announced to the other mem- 
bers of the institute. The institute and its 
members while not concurring in this view 
of the Department of Justice, formulated and 
adopted the present agreement, merchandis- 
ing plan and code of ethics which are effec- 
tive as of Jan. 1, 1931, with a view to meeting 
as many of the department’s objections as 
possible while still retaining for the industry 
the benefit derived from full and open pub- 
licity. 

Nevertheless the attorney general has come 
to the conclusion that the new agreement and 
merchandising plan of the institute are also 
illegal under the antitrust statutes, and the 
Government has started a civil suit asking 
for an injunction to restrain the institute 


and its members from continuing to operate 
under the terms of the agreement. 

It is not thought that this suit will come 
to trial until some time in the spring or fall 
of next year, and we do not feel that there 
is anything in the situation which should be 
disturbing to ourselves or to our customers, 
nor jis it anticipated that the suit will at any 
time in the near future affect the operation 
of the institute under the new merchandising 
plan. 

It is no doubt well known to you that in 
the realm of antitrust laws there are many 
points on which the best legal minds have 
differences of opinion. The law is constituted 
not only of certain enactments by Congress, 
but also of many court decisions involving 
interpretations of the antitrust laws over a 
period of years. Since there is a wide di- 
vergence of opinion as to the interpretation 
of some phases of the antitrust laws, it is felt 
that the clarification of the principles which 
will be involved in this suit, and particularly 
the principle of publicity of prices, discounts 
and other terms of sale, will be of advantage 
not only to the asphalt roofing industry, but 
to all industries and groups which have an 
interest in making business stability possible 
through the medium of orderly, public and 
open competition. 

We are glad to make the foregoing state- 
ment to you, because we believe that as one 
of our friends and customers you are entitled 
to full information as to the facts involved. 


Resume of Activities in Philippine Hardwoods 


Los ANGeLEs, Cauir., Jan. 3—In reviewing 
the Philippine hardwood situation, W. G. Scrim, 
president of the Philippine Mahogany Associa- 
tion, points out that while curtailment of pro- 
duction met the situation of reduced demand 
both here and in the islands, there is every 
indication that the market is coming back, espe- 
cially as it applies to the better grades. He also 
mentions the factor of certain varieties, the use 
ot which is still in its infancy. 

In summing up the various phases in regard 
to these woods and showing that the situation 
on Philippine mahogany compares favorably 
with that of other commodities, he said: 

Only a year or so ago there was not enough 
Philippine mahogany imported to meet the 
demand in the United States and up to a few 
months ago this market readily absorbed all 


of the stock offered. This condition natu- 
rally caused considerable new sawmill con- 
struction. About the time the present slump 
in the market occurred, production in the 


islands had reached the maximum and, un- 
fortunately, at approximately the same time 
the local demand in the islands fell off too. 
Some months prior to the slump the larger 
operators, feeling that business was about to 
slow up, held a conference with the idea of 
curtailing production, This proved to be a happy 
thought, for, as the demand locally and in 
foreign countries fell off, the mills were able 
to put their curtailment idea into practice, 
with the result that at no time has there 


been any appreciable amount of stock on 
hand and certainly no distress stock. 

The imports of Philippine mahogany into 
the United States for 1930 were almost as 
much as in 1929 and, while the demand is not 
as great as a year ago, it still compares 
favorably with that of other commodities, 
and stocks in the islands are lower than 
normal. Shippers are finding it difficult .to 
fill some of their orders, especially for 
Apitong, which wood has become very popu- 
lar for automobile body work and flooring. 

The furniture manufacturers are using 
more and more Philippine mahogany and 
shippers are finding it difficult to fill orders 
for Nos. 1 and 2 common. In fact, the only 
surplus on hand at the mills is FAS grade 
and as the yards have not been buying much 
of this grade the local stocks are getting so 
low that considerable movement in it is ex- 
pected immediately after the first of the 
year. 

The trade in Philippine woods is still in 
its infancy as most of the woods used so far 
are the Philippine mahogany and Apitong 
varieties. Woods such as Narra, Tindalao, 
Acle and many others are ideal for furniture 
and cabinet purposes, while for automobile 
and other construction purposes there are 
available such woods as Yacal, Guijo, Mun- 
gachapuy ete. A favorable decision by the 
Federal Trade Commission on the nomencla- 
ture of Philippine mahogany would stimulate 
trade in this wood as the investigation of the 
last five years has led a number of potential 
users to hesitate about using the term 


“Philippine Mahogany,” fearing that they 
were liable to prosecution by a Government 
body. Hearings by the Federal Trade Con- 
mission are about completed and we shall 
soon know whether the term is applicable as 
a botanical or commercial term. 

Generally speaking, the state of business 
can be summed up as follows: Business, 
fair; stocks, low; prices, fair. 





New England Sales Plans 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 5.—In announcing 
that on Jan. 1 it would become general sales 
agent for the Caddo River Lumber Co., the 
Exchange Sawmills Sales Co., of this city, also 
announced that New England sales will be 
handled exclusively as in the past by Leather- 
bee-McDonough Co., 88 Broad Street, Boston, 
who also will handle the shortleaf and longleaf 
yellow pine products and California pine mar- 
keted through the Exchange Sawmills Sales Co. 
This announcement, signed by the Exchange 
Sawmills Sales Co., the Caddo River Lumber 
Co., and Leatherbee-McDonough Co., says: 
“The many customers of Leatherbee-McDon- 
ough Co. will receive the same efficient service 
as rendered for many years.” 

Announcement of the taking over of sales of 
the Caddo River Lumber Co. by the Exchange 
Sawmills Sales Co. was carried in the Dec. 27 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
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Retailers’ Day at Pine Annual 


New Oreans, Jan. 5.—Lumber retailers 
have been heard on the programs of manufac- 
turers’ associations; manufacturers have been 
heard on the programs of retail lumbermen’s 
associations; but it remained for the Southern 
Pine Association to evolve an innovation by 
setting aside one of its sessions during its com- 
ing annual meeting in March which will be 
devoted entirely to lumber retailers—with one 
of the prominent retailers acting as chairman 
and calling upon retailers to present their 
problems. 

In what it claims is the most far-reaching 
program which has ever been outlined by a 
lumber association for co-operative effort with 
its retail distributers, the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation has sent copies of its plan to those 
secretaries of regional and State retail associa- 
tions which will have their annual meetings 
during the next three months, asking that a 
special committee of each association review the 
plan and make their comments. 

When President C. C. Sheppard, at the first 
meeting over which he presided as the newly 
elected executive official in Memphis last July, 
proposed a more intensive co-operative effort 
as between the Southern Pine Association and 
the retailers of lumber, his proposal was re- 
ceived with glad acclaim by the manufacturers 
in the South, and immediately after his appoint- 
ment of a special committee, headed by Paul 
T. Sanderson, of the Rock Creek Lumber Co., 
the committee held a meeting at New Orleans 
to review the large amount of tabulated in- 
formation and data which had been gathered by 
the staff of the association. 

Studies of an intensive nature were conducted 
through the period since last July, and, at the 
next meeting of the special committee in New 
Orleans in early December, such material was 
placed before the committee that an immediate 
decision was reached to the effect that a plan 
of co-operative effort extending over a period 
of five years should be formulated. 

Prior to the holiday season copies of this 
comprehensive plan of merchandising activity 
in co-operation with lumber retailers was placed 
in the hands of the secretaries of the various 
State and regional retail lumber associations 
whose conventions are scheduled for the early 
part of 1931. With this went a request that 
a special committee of retailers be appointed 
from each State or regional association to study 
the proposed plan of action and to confer with 
representatives of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion during the retail convention periods. 


Criticism of Plan Welcomed 


It is expected that the retailers, having given 
consideration to the plan of the Southern Pine 
Association’s special committee, will criticise, 
add to the plan, alter where needed, and offer 
their ideas and suggestions to improve the plan 
in as many directions as practicable. 


I do not think a more comprehensive book 
of basic informational data concerning the 
retail lumbermen’s business and its relation- 
ship to the manufacturer’s endeavors properly 
to market his product has ever been placed 
before a committee for serious study than 
the compilation which has been used as the 
foundation of our plans for the next few 
years by the special committee of which Mr. 
Sanderson is chairman, said H. C. Berckes, 
secretary-manager of the Southern Pine As- 
sociation. Certainly, too, the thousands of 
retailers who so enthusiastically answered 
questionnaires and gave specific information 
to our Sanderson committee must be given 
practically all the credit for the value of that 
compilation. Without the active, sincere, 
earnest support of the thousands of retailers 
who contributed their information, we could 
never have evolved the program which now is 
offered to the retailers for their further crit- 
icism, and which will then be brought back 
to our subscribers in the annual meeting next 
March. 


To add to the gigantic movement which is 
being put on foot by the Southern Pine Associa- 


tion, the announcement has been made that an 
entire session of the annual convention of the 
Southern Pine Association in March will be 
devoted to the retail lumbermen—a retailer 
occupying the chair, retailers devising their own 
program, retailers discussing their problems in 
their own meeting. 

I believe, said President Sheppard, in giving 
out the announcement, that the retailers who 
discuss their own matters at this meeting will 
have a larger attendance of manufacturers 
than any other retail meeting which has ever 
been held. And there will also be in attend- 
ance that vast number of smaller manufac- 
turers who are producing the major footage 
in southern pine and who are now rapidly 
joining the ranks of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation. The retailers can be personally heard 
in March by the men who make the lumber 
they sell. It’s a great chance for the retailer 


to get his thougnts over to the sawmill 
operators. 


The program of co-operative effort which is 
being placed in the hands of retail lumbermen 
for their study and criticism is, say the leading 
officers of the association, the most definite, 
most comprehensive, all-embracing program of 
trade promotion and merchandising effort which 
has ever been attempted by any lumber associa- 


——<— 


tion. But the effectiveness will depend, re. 
marked Mr, Berckes, upon the serious thought 
and the critical comment which the retailers 
make to the special committee for its further 
consideration, since nothing will be done ex. 
cepting at the approval of the lumber retailers. 





Wood Boxes for Dynamite 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 6—E. F. Melia, man- 
ager New England division National Associa- 
tion of Wooden Box Manufacturers, has gone 
to New York to attend a hearing before the 
bureau of explosives of the American Railway 
Association, on the question of maintaining 
present regulations requiring the shipment of 
dynamite and other high explosives in strong, 
safe wooden boxes. About 300,000,000 pounds 
of dynamite is shipped annually, mostly in 50- 
pound and some in 25-pound boxes, that cost 
about 22 cents each. A proposed solid fiber 
container costs about 5 cents less. Manager 
Melia, formerly in charge of woods operations 
in Maine for the E. I. Dupont DeNemours Co. 
has been working indefatigably for several 
months in behalf of the wooden containers, 
gathering evidence and support for his conten- 
tion that the wood boxes are essential to public 
safety, are more convenient and efficient, and 
are actually more economical because the empty 
containers are utilized for various purposes by 
users of dynamite. 


Salute to Woodworking Industry 


PittsBuRGH, Pa., Jan. 5.— How the wood- 
working industry serves every hour of their 
lives will be brought vividly to the attention of 
the radio audience of all the nation when they 
tune-in the Westinghouse Salute on Jan. 13 at 
10 p. m. eastern standard time. 

Pertinent facts on the importance of wood- 
working to modern industry and standards of 
living will be told in an interesting and concise 
story. The audience will learn of the 15,000 
American woodworking establishments that use 
more than twenty-five billion boara teet of lum- 
ber each year and produce articles valued at 
more than four billion dollars. Ships, auto- 
mobile bodies and parts, boxes and containers, 
carriages and sleds, furniture, musical instru- 
ments, radio cabinets, and refrigerators are but 
a few of the products produced by the wood- 
working industry and their wide diversity will 
give those who hear the program a new concep- 
tion of the importance of woodworking and the 
vital part it plays in modern American indus- 
trial and cultural attainment. 

Special emphasis will be given to a statement 
of the value of modern woodworking methods 
that enable the industry to produce work of fine 
artistry and craftsmanship, of fine finish and 
exceptional beauty at a cost so low that they 
are available for the use of all the people, and 
not just a few who can afford the high prices of 
older methods. 

J. William Stair, president Association of 
Manufacturers of Woodworking Machinery, 
will be guest speaker in this production. A 40- 
piece symphony orchestra will provide a back- 
ground of rich tonal color varying with the 
theme of the industry’s story. Zoel Parenteau, 
who has won wide acclaim for his work at 
KDKA, the world’s pioneer broadcasting sta- 
tion, will direct the symphony orchestra. T. J 
Vastine will be co-director. In the interludes 
of the musical program Frederick G. Rodgers, 
general program director of Westinghouse radio 
stations, will tell the story of woodworking. 
The production will originate at KDKA, and 
will be broadcast over a nationwide network of 
36 radio stations associated with the National 
Broadcasting Co. 

The Salute to Woodworking is one of a 
series of programs dedicated to the great in- 
dustries of America and sponsored by Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Co. Thou- 
sands of letters received by the sponsor prove 


these programs have won a wide and interested 
audience. They bring to all who hear them a 
greater appreciation of the importance of the 
industry's service and the part it plays in mod- 
ern life. 

The following radio stations will broadcast 
the Salute to Woodworking : 


Atlanta WSB New Orleans WSMB 
Baltimore WBAL New York WIZ 
Birmingham WAPI Oakland, Calif. KGO 
Boston WBZA Phoenix, Ariz. KTAR 
Chicago KYW = * Pittsburgh KDKA 
Clearwater, Fla. Portland, Ore. KGW 
WSUN Richmond WRVA 
Cleveland WGAR_ Rochester, N. Y. 
Covington WCRKY WHAM 
Denver KOA St. Louis KWK 
Detroit WIR Salt Lake KSL 
Duluth WEBC San Antonio WOAI 
Houston KPRC San Diego KFSD 
Jacksonville WJAX = gan Francisco KGO 
Kansas City WREN . 
Los Angeles KECA meena =a 
Louisville WHAS SP0Kane _s 
Memphis WMC Springfield, Mass. 
Miami, Fla. WIOD WBZ 
Milwaukee WTmMy St. Paul KSTP 
Minneapolis KSTP St. Petersburg WSUN 
Nashville WSM _ Superior WEBC 





Plant Resumes Operations 


CASTLEBERRY, ALA., Jan. 5.—After a long 
period of idleness, the plant of the Bissell Ala- 
bama Lumber Co., at this place, has resumed 
operations. In announcing the company’s deci- 
sion to resume production, J. M. Bissell, presi- 
dent, called attention to the fact that the per- 
sonnel of the concern remains the same. M. H. 
Bissell, formerly sales manager of the Mara- 
thon Lumber Co., at Laurel, Miss., retains his 
stock interest in the Alabama company and con- 
tinues as vice president. 

Decision to resume sawing was made after a 
careful study of general conditions throughout 
the industry and was based on the belief that 
demand will improve materially early in the 
new year. Stocks which were somewhat de- 


pleted by the long period of inactivity at the 
plant, now rapidly are rounding into shape and 
the company will be able to give its customers 
prompt service on practically all items, 
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Home-Owning Importance 
Stressed 


SHREVEPORT, LA., Jan. 5.—The importance of 
home-owning and home-building was stressed 
by speakers at the celebration of the centennial 
anniversary of building and loan associations 
held here last Saturday night under joint spon- 
sorship of the Shreveport Mutual Building As- 
sociation and the Home Building & Loan As- 
sociation. The celebration was in line with the 
centennial program sponsored by the United 
States Building & Loan League, Philip Lieber, 
of Shreveport, being chairman of the centennial 
celebration banquet committee. Mr. Lieber pre- 
sided here. Among the speakers was Horace F. 
Clark, formerly educational director of the 
American Savings, Building & Loan Institute, 
now of Dallas, Tex., who came here by air- 
plane to attend the local celebration. The dif- 
ferent speakers pointed out the fact that 
building and loan associations are of invaluable 
importance to the nation because of their en- 
couragement of home-owning and home-build- 
ing, and because of the fact that they make it 
possible for many persons to build and own 
homes. The wonderful record of the building 
and loan movement in Shreveport was referred 
to, there being many homes here because of this 
movement. 


Railroad to Construct Tie Treat- 
ing Plant 


Presipio, Tex., Jan. 5.—Construction of a 
large railroad crosstie treating plant here will 
be started soon by the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railroad. The timber supply will be 
obtained in the white pine forests of the Sierra 
Madres in western Chihuahua, Mexico. The 
crossties will be used on the southwestern lines 
of the Santa Fe system. For many years the 
Santa Fe has owned and operated a treating 
plant at Somerville, in southeast Texas, which 
supplies the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe sub- 
sidiary with ties and bridge materials. The 
division of the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient 
which runs between Presidio and Chihuahua 
intersects the Mexico Northwestern Railroad at 
Chihuahua. The latter line penetrates the vir- 
gin. commercial timber region of the Sierra 
Madres. 








Saw Company Opens Branch 
House 


KLAMATH Fatts, Ore., Jan. 3.—The opening 
of the new year brought with it the addition 
to the business and industrial enterprises of 
Klamath Falls a branck house of E. C. Atkins 
& Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., makers of the 
famous silver steel saws. This company, estab- 
lished in Indianapolis in 1857, is now one of the 
largest manufacturers cf saws in the world, 
employing in all departments about 2,000 peo- 
ple. The company maintains branch houses and 
service shops in New York City; Atlanta, Ga.; 
New Orleans, La.; Memphis, Tenn.; Chicago, 
Ill.; San Franciscc, Calif.; Portland, Ore.; 
Seattle, Wash.; Vancouver, B. C.; and now this 
new branch house at Klamath Falls. In addi- 
tion, it has a factory at Hamilton, Ont., and 
sales offices in Paris, France; Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, and other parts of the world. 

Officials of E. C. Atkins & Co. say that they 
selected Klamath Falls for the location of this 
new branch because it is the natural center of 
a great lumbering territory that is constantly 
increasing in importance. The company will 
carry here an adequate stock of its celebrated 
silver steel mill saws and cross cut saws for the 
lumber camps, besides saw tools and mill spe- 
Cialties. 

A. W. Shaw, manager of the San Francisco 
branch, well known among the mills and supply 
trade of this section, also will have charge of 
the Klamath Falls house, with capable as- 
sistants. J. E. Hibbert, who has been calling 
on mills and industrial plants in this territory, 


and Dave Sloan, who has called on lumber 
camps for several years, will continue to repre- 
sent the Atkins company as heretofore. 

Officials of the company are: President, H. C. 
Atkins; vice president and general sales man- 
ager, N. A. Gladding; vice president and works 
superintendent, W. A. Atkins; vice president 
and production manager, E. C. Atkins; vice 
president and assistant sales manager in charge 
of mill saw division, K. W. Atkins; secretary 
and treasurer, F. C. Gardner; assistant sales 
manager in charge of hardware division, G. W. 
Dunnington; in charge of industrial division, 
E. S. Norvell. 

The acquisition to the business community of 
a concern such as E. C. Atkins & Co. means 
an addition to the payroll, as well as to the 
importance of Klamath Falls as a distributing 
center; and its officials and business men gen- 
erally welcome this great company and wish it 
the utmost success. 


Specialist in Lumber Accounting 


SPOKANE, WASH., Jan. 3.—Charles A. Tur- 
ner, accountant in the lumber department, Dia- 
mond Match Co., received his certified public 
accountant’s degree by passing the State board 
of accountancy examination Noy. 13, 1930. Mr. 
Turner was born at Weston, Ore., but received 
his high school educa- 
tion at Grangeville, 
Idaho. He has been as- 
sociated with the Dia- 
mond Match Co. for the 
last six years. 

“C.A.” served on the 
Mexican border w:th 
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the National Guard in 
1916 and upon his re- 
turn was immediately 
mustered into the Fed- 
eral troops. He saw 
service in France for 
over eighteen months in 
the engineering corps 
and received his discharge with the termination 
of the World War as regimental supply ser- 
geant. 

Upon his return to civil life, Mr. Turner took 
up railroad construction engineering. Later he 
was employed by the Winto Lumber Co. inter- 
ests of Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, starting in as 
camp clerk in 1923 and finally working into 
the accounting department. 

Mr. Turner expects to specialize in lumber 
accounting and administration. 


Pulp Mill May Move 


Tacoma, WaSH., Jan. 3—The Rainier Pulp 
& Paper Co., of Shelton, is considering seri- 
ously moving the plant from its present lcca- 
tion to Port Angeles or some other point on 
Puget Sound. The reason for the impending 
move is the accumulation of suits against the 
company by the oyster raisers of the upper Puget 
Sound district, who in their complaints filed in 
the Federal court have claimed the company’s 
operations are destroying their industry. The 
Rainier company is owned by the Zellerbach 
Paper Co., of San Francisco. 

In an effort to retain the plant at Shelton, 
a mass meeting of the citizens of the town was 
held last Monday, which was addressed by 
Mark E. Reed, E. D. Davies and others inter- 
ested in the company. The spokesmen for the 
mill declared they had made efforts to settle 
with the oyster men, but had failed. The rep- 
resentatives of the oyster industry contend their 
business is being ruined, and that they ask 
only fair treatment. No solution was reached. 
The pulp mill has shut down until some action 
is determined on. 








Realtors Urged to Stimulate Re- 
pair Work 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 6—Two factors have 
combined to make this the appropriate time for 
every owner of property—from the modest su- 
burban residence to the largest factory or office 
building—to make such general repairs, altera- 
tions or additions as may be needed in the near 
future, states Walter Channing, president of the 
Boston Real Estate Exchange, in a discussion 
of the present situation that contains facts and 
ideas of definite interest and value to lumber 
dealers. This important statement, prepared 
for extensive circulation among realtors of the 
metropolitan district, should have considerable 
influence in stimulating building construction. 
Some strong points made by President Chan- 
ning are these: 

The first consideration is purely an eco- 
nomic one; namely, that costs of such work 
are some 15 percent lower than they were 
two years ago, and they may not stay at 
this level for long. The National Association 
of Real Estate Boards quotes building ma- 
terials as being 13 percent under 1929 prices 
and some 25 to 36 percent under 1925 prices. 
The second consideration is less one of self- 
interest and more one of national helpful- 
ness. It is the duty of each one of us to 
keep in step with the general movement for 
the relief of unemployment by doing what 
he can to contribute work for the idle heads 
of families, especially during these next few 
winter months. This relief is being fostered 
and administered by the nation, by the States, 
by cities and towns, and by industrial groups, 
but the real success of the movement rests 
with the individual in actual charge of opera- 
tions. The Boston Real Estate Exchange 
would like to do its share in this movement. 
It is already co-operating with the Massa- 
chusetts Emergency Committee on Unem- 
ployment. Your president feels that every 
property owner, whether corporation or indi- 
vidual, whether the owner of a small resi- 
dence or the owner of a large industrial or 
commercial unit, should contribute as much 
as possible in this emergency by having done, 
at once, just as much of this kind of work as 
can possibly be justified. We may not be 
able to provide jobs for all kinds of labor, 
but if we can take up the slack in the build- 
ing trades alone, this will be so much help 
to relieve the pressure further down the 
line. 





Form Log Scaling Company 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 3.— Formed for the 


‘ purpose of scaling and checking the scale of 


logs purchased by a number of mills on Puget 
Sound buying in the open market, the North- 
west Log Scaling Co. has been incorporated 
here for $15,000. E. A. Poyneer is president 
of the company, W. B. Nettleton, vice president, 
and E. C. Stone is secretary. In addition to 
these officers H. W. Stuchel and Lee Dowd are 
named as incorporators. Offices have been 
opened at 5510 White Building. 

“We are a co-operative organization and will 
provide a scaling service for our member mills 
which they have hitherto done individually,” 
Mr. Poyneer declared. 


Seedlings as Holiday Greetings 


Tacoma, WASH., Jan. 3——More than 1,200 
seedling Christmas trees were sent by the St. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. to its friends and 
customers as a holiday greeting from the mill. 
The trees were seedlings about a foot high and 
were carefully packed for shipment. They were 
from carefully selected nursery stock and each 
was accompanied. by a folder telling how the 
seedling should be planted to secure a fine Dou- 
glas fir tree years hence. It is believed this 
is the first time this method of extending holi- 
day greetings has been adopted by a Tacoma 
lumber mill. 





Americanism: Painting pine to resemble 
walnut; using the same idea to acquire educa- 
tion and morality. 

—Kessinger’s Mid-West Review. 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


WasHIncrTon, D. C., Jan. 5. 


— 


—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association report for the week ended Dec. 27, 1930, and for 


fifty-two weeks. ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1930 and 1929 are available, and percentage comparison with statistics of 
identical mills for the corresponding period of 1929: 


ONE WEEE 





No. of Percent Percent 
Softwoods: Mills Production of 1929 Shipments of 1929 Orders 
Southern Pine Association................ cone 598 17,871,000 77 19,719,000 80 22,071,000 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 183 49, 808, 000 74,919,000 79 60,773,000 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.. 65 11,713,000 55 17,019,000 66 22,245,000 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn.. 24 6,487,000 48 11,200,000 69 10,334,000 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association... 7 379,000 34 1,097,000 51 1,663,000 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 16 1,090,000 42 495,000 63 653,000 
North Carolina Pine Association............. 46 4,177,000 71 4,198,000 85 2,832,000 
California Redwood Association.............. 12 3,132,000 89 3,022,000 76 2,903,000 
Total softwoods .........0.-sseceeccceeees 4169 94,657,000 “62 131,669,000 76 123,474,000 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 149 14,454,000 67 11,491,000 69 12,922,000 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn 16 1,345,000 38 906,000 44 4,000 
Total hardwoods .......2..-sccccscccecces 165 15,799,000 63 12,397,000 66 13,386,000 
i ca ee baad ne He wean eeenenee 618 110,456,000 62 144,066,000 75 136,860,000 
PIFPTY-TWO WEEKES Mills 
Softwoods: Reporting* 
Southern Pine Association. .....ccccccccccoes 127 2,495,725,000 82 2,363,928,000 81 2,326,371,000 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 183 6,562,575,000 76 6,539,769,000 77 6,326,851,000 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 66 1,849,695,000 82 1,715,501,000 8o 1,67 5,209, 000 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn.. 25 920,248,000 68 982,884,000 79 960. 084,000 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association... 7 199,294,000 69 187,351,000 70 180,367,000 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 25 136'004°000 67 100, 067,000 66 89 "472.000 
North Carolina Pine Association............. 46 263,175,000 73 251,239,000 79 218, 448,000 
California Redwood Association.............. 13 318,356,000 86 288,889,000 81 286,159,000 
Total GoftwoodS .......eseeececeeceeeceees 492 12,735,072,000 77 12,429,628,000 78 12,062,961,000 
ods: 
on ng eee 187 1,285,073,000 71 1,200,686,000 69 1,141,889,000 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 25 239,617,000 70 169,950,000 59 136,137,000 
212 1,524,690,000 71 1,370,636,000 68 1,278,026,000 
Se ene reenact a 14;259,762,000 76 13,800,264,000 77 13/340,987,000 


*Average weekly number. 





Percent 
of 1929 


selg2 sal asasseas 





Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


| 
| 
Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 5.—Following is a statement for five associations of the gross | 
stock footage Dec. 27, and the percentage relationship of unfilled orders to stocks: 
Orders of 
No. of Gross Unfilled Stocks— 
Association— Mills Stocks Orders Percent 
Mowtnernm Pine AMSOCIAkios. 2c cccccsscccccsscves 112 891,561,000 96,201,000 1 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........... 140 1,386,741,000 314,816,000 23 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association....... $1 1,293,291,000 128,778,000 10 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association...... 7 276,097,000 17,865,000 6 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute............. 175 1,025,854,000 177,331,000 17 





California Pines 


San Francisco, CAtir., Jan. 3.—Following 
is the latest report of the California White & 
Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association, based 
on statistics from twenty-four mills: 

Percent 

Percent of same 

of pro- period 

Feet duction of 1929 


Por Week Ended Dec. 27: 


Production ...... 4,040,000 re 
Shipments ....... 9,103,000 225 
ara 8,554,000 211 eee 
Stocks end week. .673,362,000 ahi 89 
Por Jan. 1 to Dec. 27: 

Production ...... 944,110,000 - 70 
Shipments . .996,028,000 105 77 
Sn cawaceaaes 987,428,000 105 77 





North Carolina Pine 


NorFo_k, VA., Jan. 5.—The North Carolina 
Pine Association makes the following analysis 
of figures from 95 mills for the week ended 
Dec. 27: Per 

Percent Percent cent 
Aver.* Actual Ship- 


Production— Feet Output Output ments 

Average* .15,750,000 ae 

0 Sree 5,489,000 35 a 
Shipments 6,325,000 40 115 ee 
OrGere? .cccce 3,927,000 25 72 62 
Unfilled 

er 53,254,000 

*“Average” is of production for the last 


three years. 

tAverage of orders per mill this week 
amounted to 41,337 feet; preceding week’s av- 
erage was 48,264 feet. 





Harvard Economic Society’s weekly index of 
wholesale commodity prices has dropped to 74.8 
for the week ended Dec. 31, 1930, from 75.0 for 
the week ended Dec. 24, 1930. 





Southern Pine Barometer 


New Orteans, La., Jan. 5.—For the week 
ended Dec. 27, Saturday, 136 mills of total 


capacity of 155%4 units (a unit 


average monthly output of 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 
feet between Nov. 1, 1926, and Oct. 31, 1929), 
report as follows to the Southern Pine Asso- 


representing an 


ciation : 
Pet. of output 
3-year Ac- 
Production— Carst Feet Av. = 
Aver. 3 yrs... ... 66,718,111 
CO eae --- 19,883,870 30. 26 
Shipments* 1,062 22,302,000 33. 94 112.16 
Orders 
Received* ....1,210 25,410,000 38.67 127.79 
On hand end 
weekt ......5,152 108,192,000 cia ipsa 
*Orders were 113.94 percent of shipments. 


tOrders on hand at 
an increase of 2.96 percent, 
during the week. 


above 136 mills showed 
or 3,108,000 feet, 





Hemlock and Hardwood 


OsHkosH, Wis., Jan. 


5.—The 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 


Northern 
Asso- 


ciation makes the following report for the week 


ended Dec. 27: 


Hardwoods— Total 
Capacity, 39 units*. 8,016,000 
Actual production... 2,725,000 
SPOOMERT § cccccees 1,471,000 
Orders receivedt.... 687,000 
Orders on hand..... 15,774,000 
Hemlock— 

Capacity 52 units*..10,946,000 
Actual production... 1,267,000 
NS SCOTT 94,000 
Orders receivedt. 667,000 
Orders on hand..... 4,756,000 


Percent 
of Ca- 
Per Unit* pacity 


210,000 100 
000 34 
38,000 18 
18,000 8 
210,000 100 
24,000 11 
13,000 6 
13,000 6 


s*eee 


*Daily 10-hour productive capacity of 35, 000 
feet is considered one unit. 
is based on lumber scale. 

fLumber fabricated at mill and used in 
construction work is included 
and shipments. 


The production 


in total orders 





California Pines 


SAN Francisco, CALIF., 
lowing is a summary of November 
and shipments and Dec. 
filled orders as prepared 


by the 


Jan. 3.—The fol- 


production 


1 inventories and un- 


California 





White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion: 
November Reports for 25 Mills 
Production Shipments 
Calif. white pine...... 40,292,848 39,682,195 
re OOO rinse c ne ads 5,268,465 6,478,134 
DE EE: io os adcveh Ganmauee 4 466,429 
Total PIMOS oe cceces 45,561,313 50,626,758 
2 2 eee 2,578,262 5,268,287 
Red (Douglas) fir...... 663,098 359,530 
All other woods....... 798,628 4,894,413 
RON irgawi cou iewetedus 3, 559,229 
Total other woods... 4,039,988 14,081,459 
oT ee eae 49,601,201 64,708,217 


Dec. 1 Inventories and Unfilled Orders 








Unfilled 
Inventories Orders 
No. 2 shop and better— 
Calif. white pine... .137,806,534 12,929,878 
DUES DINO cccctcens 80,569,098 4,778,150 
No. 3 shop mixed pine. 29,591,648 4,446,020 
No. 3 shop and better, 
white and sugar pine 4,022,978 901,000 
Total uppers o occ e 301,990,258 23,055,048 
Common— 
California white and 
sugar pine® ......{ 79,159,830 126,718,842 
All other woods..... 92,135,700 25,838,942 
__Unsegreg ee ae ee 4,239,790 
“Total lowers ....... 471,295,530 156,797,574 
Grand totals ....... 723,285,788 179,852,622 
Box shook and cut stock 18,426,308 6,483,638 


*Includes pine box lumber. 


Comparative Reports on 22 Operations 
The following comparative statistics from 22 


operations for November, 1929, and 


November, 


1930, represent 64.5 percent of the total pine 


industry : 
Percent 
1929 1930 Decrease 
Nov. Production— 
Pine only -- 95,895,964 45,561,313 52.5 
All species in- 
cluding pine.108,428,056 49,601,301 54.3 
Nov. Shipments— 
Pine only .... 55,313,427 46,745,278 15.5 
All species in- 
cluding pine. 67,394,019 59,334,737 12.0 
Inventories Dec. 1— 
No. 3 shop and 
WOGOEE cccces 242,783,850 227,496,058 6.3 
All species and 
SrAGeS ..ces 663,753,164 678,284,391 *2.1 
Unfilled Orders Dec. 1— 
No. 3 shop and 
re 29,126,098 20,382,048 30.1 
All species and 
BPOGOB .ccce 175,905,359 166,779,622 5.2 
*Increase. 
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Western Pine Summary 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

PortLAND, ORE., Jan. 7.—The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association reports as follows 
on operations during the week ended Jan. 3: 
Total number of mills reporting, 92: 


Actual production for week....... 12,762,000 
GHIPMCNesS ..ccecesesceccecscsers 18,000,000 
eS ea eee 16,934,000 
Report of 65 mills: 

Operating capacity .....ccccccese 57,781,000 
Average for 3 previous years..... 29,263,000 
Actual production for week....... 12,379,000 
Report of 81 mills: 

Average production .............. 41,857,000 
ee rarer ree 126,074,000 


sea /aess Sa belt 1,288,300,000 
Identical mills reporting, 65: 
Production— 


Operating capacity .....csecces 57,781,000 
Average for 3 previous years... 29,263,000 
Week ended Week ended 
Jan. 3, 1931 Jan. 4, 1930 
Actual for week.... 12,379,000 17,891,000 
Shipments ...+< ces 17,447,000 18,214,000 
Orders received.... 16,251,000 26,352,000 
Identical mills reporting, 37: 
Production— 
Average for 3 previous years... 31,818,000 
Week ended Week ended 
Jan. 3, 1931 Jan. 4, 1930 
Unfilled orders 109,434,000 113,672,000 
Gross stocks on 
Oe eae 1,016,838,000 965,091,000 





West Coast Review 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 7.—The 228 West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association mills— giving 
production, shipments and orders during the 
week ended Jan. 3 reported: 

Production 60,995,000 
Shipments 90,005,000 47.56% over production 
Orders 78,815,000 29.22% over production 

A group of 352 mills, whose production 
reports of 1931 to date are complete, reported 
as follows: 

Average weekly operating capacity. 304,643,000 
Average weekly cut for year— 
1929 


B29 eee eee e ee eee eee eee enenes 209,556,000 
UTM hse sc hae Soy Gg Bucs eee ee ee 156,807,000 
Actual cut week ended Jan. 3-..... 69,566,000 


A group of 228 mills, whose production for 
the week ended Jan. 3 was 60,995,000 feet, 
reported distribution as follows: 





: Unfilled 
' Shipments Orders Orders 
. ees 23,749,000 26,113,000 107,128,000 

Domestic 
cargo ... 42,966,000 29,596,000 201,666,000 
Export 14,095,000 13,911,000 92,885,000 
Local 9,195,000 RI 8 8§=«& _evedesen 
90,005,000 78,815,000 401,679,000 


A group of 183 mills, whose reports of pro- 
duction, shipments and orders are complete for 
1930 and 1931 to date, reported as follows: 

Week ended Weekly Aver. for year 


Jan. 3, 1931 1930 1929 
Production 54,176,000 124,824,000 166,365,000 
Shipments 83,125,000 124,962,000 163,413,000 
Orders 74,549,000 120,713,000 161,102,000 





California Redwood 


SAN FrANcisco, CAuiF., Jan. 3.—The fol- 
lowing information is summarized from the re- 
ports of 12 mills to the California Redwood 
Association for the week ended Dec. 27: 











Redwood White- 

Percentof Wood 

: Feet production Feet 

Production errs © 100 814,000 

Shipments ..... 3,022,000 96 359,000 
Orders— 

Received 2,903,000 93 424,000 

On hand ..... 18,214,000 4,693,000 

Detailed Distribution of Redwood 

ss Shipments Orders 

Northern California*....... 864,000 925,000 

Southern California ....... 520,000 1,067,000 

Beeperiegetae 128,000 26,000 

Easternt hi bape SRA eeS psec kaos 773,000 792,000 

NIN ecm cate sicher dates 737,000 93,000 

3,022,000 2,903,000 

*North and south of line running through 


San Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 
fWashington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. 
tAll other States and Canada. 


New Hoop and Basket Dryer 


GAINESVILLE, FLa., Jan. 5.—The Adkins 
Manufacturing Co., of this city, is adding to 
its equipment a high powered, efficient hoop 
and basket dryer, which was designed by engi- 
neers of the Moore Dry Kiln Co., Jacksonville, 
Fla., and is being installed by that concern. 
Moore veneer dryers for seasoning basket and 
hamper veneers already are in use at this plant, 
but the new dryer now being installed will div 
hoops: or even finished baskets if desired. 

An interesting feature of the new dryer is a 
double deck conveyor system, which permits 
two continuous rows of hoops or baskets to pass 
through the dryer at one time, thereby greatly 
increasing the capacity. An additional con- 
veyor system, allowing the dryer to handle still 
another row of material, may be installed if it 
is desired to still further increase the capacity. 
In drying various classes of hoops or baskets, 


Planing Mill 


WasuincrTon, D. C., Jan. 5.—The bureau of 
the census announces that, according to a pre- 
liminary tabulation of data collected in the 
Census of Manufactures taken in 1930, the total 
value of planing-mill products made in 1929 by 
establishments in the United States engaged 
primarily in the manufacture of such products 
amounted to $545,648,000, a decrease of 4.9 
percent as compared with $573,603,538 reported 
for 1927, the last preceding census year. The 
total for 1929 is made up as follows: Dressed 
lumber, including flooring; ceiling, and siding, 
$128,715,000; doors, $44,264,000; sash, $24,152,- 


the conveyor system may be speeded up or re- 
tarded, according to the schedule required to 
produce best results and thorough drying. 

By means of a specially designed turbo-disc 
fan which was designed and manufactured by 
the Moore Dry Kiln Co.’s engineers, an enor- 
mous volume of air, recirculated at high veloc- 
ity, is supplied the dryer, the air distributing 
system being so arranged that positive circula- 
tion is supplied to all parts of the dryer. The 
air being continuously recirculated conserves 
the heat, while special ventilators exhaust the 
excess moisture. The dryer uses very mild 
temperature in connection with the fast circu- 
lation, to produce uniform drying, gives the ut- 
most in speed, and produces the best quality of 
seasoned stock. Other basket, hoop and ham- 
per manufacturers who may be interested will 
be supplied with descriptive matter and com- 
plete data upon application to the Moore Dry 
Kiln Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 


Census—1929 


000; window and door frames, $25,891,000; ply- 
wood, $27,931,000; portable houses, $11,569,000 ; 
tanks and vats, $4,957,000; silo stock, $2,137,- 
000; miscellaneous millwork, $270,949,000; 
amount received for custom planing, $5,083,000. 

The statistics for independent planing mills 
for 1929 and 1927 are summarized in Table 1; 
and detailed statistics of products are shown in 
Table 2 for independent planing mills for 1929, 
and for both independent planing mills and plan- 
ing mills operated in conjunction with sawmills 
for 1927. The figures for 1929 are preliminary 
and subject to revision. 


TABLE 1—SUMMARY FOR THE INDUSTRY: 1929 AND 1927 


Number of establishments............ adie ites a 
Wage earners (average for the year)!......... 


Wages? 
Products, 


Planing-mill products 
Other products 
Value added by manufacture*® 


1. ' Not including salaried employees. 


re 


Cost: of materials, fuel and purchased electric current.* 302,587,000 
SE SES oik's 5 ovo win nee neva Own ee 


ee ee 
ee 


ee ee 


The average number of wage earners is based on the 
numbers reported for the several months of the year. 


Percent of 
increase or 





1929 1927 decrease (—) 

Shia eee 4,789 4,561 5. 
Gieceniie aaa 89,997 96,589 —6.8 
sida i aiik ics $116,373,000 $126,139,713 —7.7 

321,443,318 —5.9 
mee fee ee 554,379,000 581,633,737 —4.7 
Sica ka Naas esac $545,648,000 $573,603,538 —4.9 
cwemewiaiod 8,731,000 8,030,199 8.7 
aR Ne er 251,792,000 260,190,419 —3.2 


This average somewhat exceeds the 


number that would have been required for the work performed if all had been continuously 
employed throughout the year, because of the fact that manufacturers report the numbers 
employed on or about the 15th day of each month, as shown by the pay rolls, usually taking 
no account of the possibility that some or all of the wage earners may have been on part 
time or for some other reason may not actually have worked the entire month. Thus in 
some cases the number reported for a given month exceeds the average for that month. 


2. Manufacturers’ profits can not be calculated from the census figures because no data are 
collected for certain expense items, such as interest on investment, rent, depreciation, taxes, 
insurance, and advertising. 


3. Value of products less cost of materials, fuel, and purchased electric current. 
TABLE 2—PLANING-MILL PRODUCTS—PRODUCTION, BY KIND, QUANTITY AND 
VALUE: 1929 AND 1927 








r 1927 i 
Planing mills 
1929 Independent operated 
Independent planing in conjunction 
planing mills mills with sawmills Total 

Dressed lumber, including flooring, ceiling 

and siding: 

a a a 8 ey 4,088,000 3,491,767 15,853,294 19,345,061 

WEE yp bud ak cake eacads 8h oe aes bones ene $128,715,000 $132,544,027  $422,768,818 $ 555,312,845 
Doors: 

I acta hii tah dace enter ere ale anak ountigsnce iii 12,589,000 12,138,125 4,211,719 16,349,844 

NC ears: ie niC aw oie Seay sw 6p Ae ke aan $ 44,264,000 $ 43,934,490 $ 14,087,134 $ 57,971,624 
Sash: 

I is oe alt oh ak te aaa bia lp ieirate wath 25,240,000 34,188.256 5,650,497 39,838,753 

TE gigs Stet Cs wae Sela ean eee Oe $ 24,152,000 $ 28,010,405 $ 1,755,209 $ 29,765,614 
Window and door frames: 

acl cert fas Siaitt oi oe A ei aes ca ee 8,506,000 10,393,468 1,511,022 11,904,490 

Te ek tea ach tiers ac kb ikaw ST ee oe $ 25,891,000 $ 30,613,012 $ 2,401,741 $ 33,014,753 
I, SS oo cacao ks ca vats sn detaces 27,931,000 16,617,534 24,050,769 40,668,303 
Portable DOUSSR, VRING... oc ccccccescces 11,569,000 14,224,988 2,075 14,227,063 
py ee eee ere 4,957,000 4,645,558 41,751 4,687,309 
YS de ink oe de aware * be den 2,137,00 1,811,859 2,009,127 3,820,986 
Miscellaneous millwork, value*........... 270,949,000 298,198,127 67,411,529 365,609,656 
Amount received for custom planing..... 5,083,000 3,003,538 300,229 3,303,767 





I IN i os Is Ga Sih wi io um wis ie ml Se $545,648,000 $573,603,538 $534,778,382 $1,108,381,920 

1. Wooden tanks and vats are also made to some extent as secondary products by estab- 
lishments engaged primarily in the manufacture of structural and ornamental ironwork foun- 
dry and machine-shop products, and windmills and windmill towers. The value of the tanks 
and vats specifically reported by such establishments as made in 1927 was $532,563. The 
corresponding value for 1929 has not yet been ascertained but will be given in the final report 
of the present census. 


2. Molding, inside trim, and general millwork not separately reported. Includes also 
approximately $13,901,710 for 1929 and $12,768,060 for 1927, representing values of miscellan- 
eous millwork normally belonging to other industries, such as screens, boxes, and shooks, made 


as secondary products by establishments engaged primarily in the manufacture of planing- 
mill products. 
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Factory Will Have No Windows 


Saw Manufacturer Will Control Condition of Air 
and Light, and Reduce Noise, in Fine New Plant 


FitcHsurGc, Mass., Jan. 5.—Only 
workmen can produce perfect saws! Only per- 
fect working conditions can product perfect 
workmen. Working conditions can not be per- 
fect if they can not be controlled. Light is 
an important factor in working conditions, and 
sunlight can not be controlled. Noise is an- 
other factor of great importance, and noise is 
practically impossible of control in a building 
which has glass for one third of its wall space. 


That was the combination of reasons ad- 
vanced by Gifford K. Simonds, general man- 
ager of the Simonds Saw & Steel Co., in 
explaining why there will be no windows in 
the new $1,500,000 factory which is being con- 
structed for the company here, to consolidate in 
one building all the manufacturing activities of 
this pioneer maker of edge tools. The deepest 
of scientific research has been and will be used 
in the design of the building itself, its decora- 
tion, and the machines it contains. The build- 
ing will be completed about March 1, and the 
new plant will be in 
operation by June 1, 

The cornerstone was 


perfect 





laid Dec. 20 with 
elaborate ceremonies, 
witnessed by more 


than five hundred spec- 
tators, including mu- 
nicipal officials and in- 
dustrial leaders. Vice- 
President Thomas F. 
Howarth, who that 
same day celebrated 
his fiftieth anniversary 
as an employe and 
officer of the com- 
pany, officiated, and 
other speakers includ- 
ed Joseph N. Carriere, 
mayor of Fitchburg, 
President Alvan T. 
Simonds, and General 
Manager G. K. Si- 
monds. 

Mr. Howarth related the beginning of the 
Simonds industries in 1832, when Abel 
Simonds here started “in the business of man- 
ufacturing tempered steel cutting edge tools,” 
which business was steadily developed into its 





General Manager 


"THE AUSTIN COMPANY 


Architect’s drawing of the new $1,500,000 windowless plant of the Simonds Saw & Steel Co. at 





GIFFORD K. SIMONDS, 


present great proportions “by the initiative and 
ability of Daniel Simonds, and of his three 
sons who succeeded him and are now at the 
head of the company.” Mentioning the fact 
that the building is of a design entirely new 
to structures intended for manufacturing pur- 
poses, and admitting that the application of these 
ideas may be new and untried, Mr. Howard 
said however that “the purpose back of their 
adoption is not new to the Simonds company, 
but has been a guiding policy of the company 
since its establishment. That purpose has been 
and now is to provide the best of working con- 
ditions, to provide the best of service and qual- 
ity of product for our customers, and to aid 
and encourage the industrial growth of the city 
of Fitchburg. Those things that are the best 
for others we truly believe are the best for 
ourselves.” 


As he spoke he put within the cornerstone a 
sealed copper box containing records and data 
which may perhaps be of interest and value at 











ALVAN T. SIMONDS, 
Fitchburg, Mass.; 
President, Simonds Saw & 
Steel Co. 


gave most of the credit to his brother, Gifford 
K. Simonds. He continued: 


“We have frequently been asked how our 
men will like it. Our answer is that we do 
not know, and we do not believe that they 
know. We have always worked for the com- 
fort and the well-being of our men, and in this 
factory everything that 
science can suggest to 
that end has been in- 
corporated.” 

The general man- 
ager then spoke, and 
told why he believed 
the new factory will 
be not only a great 
success for the Si- 
monds company, but 
also will herald a new 
vogue in factory con- 
struction everywhere, 
It is designed, he in- 
dicated, for the pur- 
pose of increasing the 
efficiency of the work- 
man, because the com- 
pany’s executives be- 
lieve the workman is 


THOMAS F. HOWARTH, HARLAN K. SIMONDS, of much greater im- 
Vice President Treasurer portance than the 
machines. And _ ‘this 


some future date; he spread the mortar, and 
then handed the trowel to the president of the 
company. Mr. Simonds, responding, told of 
the research which preceded the adoption of 
such a revolutionary idea in factory design, and 





Fitchburg, Mass.; the cornerstone was laid Dec. 20 


factory, which will be safer, more comfortable 
throughout the year because there will always 
be control of temperature, humidity, dust, light- 
ing, and other important factors, including 
noise, will greatly increase the efficiency of the 
workmen as well as make their work more 
pleasant. 





Hardwood Timber Land Sale 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 5.—One of the most 
important timber land sales consummated in 
some time in this section was announced last 
week when Shannon Bros., of Memphis, closed 
a deal for the purchase of 1,600 acres of virgin 
hardwood timber located near Hughes, Ark., 
about forty miles from Memphis. The purchase 
price is said to be approximately $250,000. This 
is said to be the last available tract of virgin 
hardwood timber in Arkansas, and in the area 
purchased the finest of white oak predominates. 
Shannon Bros. have announced that this area 
will be logged and the timber brought to their 
mill in Memphis for manufacture. 


While the price paid for this timber is con- 
siderably higher than the ruling prices on hard- 
wood stumpage, the purchasers believe that the 
high quality of the timber and the practical 
certainty of a better market during the coming 
year will assure satisfactory returns on the 
investment. 
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Hardwood Production at 


Southern Mills Inactive 


MempPHIS, TENN., Jan. 6.—Orders for south- 
ern hardwoods exceeded production the last 
week of the year, for the first time in many 
months, because of the general shutdown of 
mills over the holiday season. Prices, however, 
remain exceptionally low. Few mills that closed 
down for the holidays and repairs have resumed 
operation, and it is thought that production of 
hardwoods will not show any gain until Feb- 
ruary. Manufacturers announce that they will 
not resume operations until at least March 1, 
and some will not resume until there is a better 
demand. Mill stocks are heavy, but some items 
are rather hard to find, and may advance within 
a short time. 

Some fairly good-sized orders have come 
south from the furniture and automobile plants. 
These orders are at exceptionally low prices, 
but all are for immediate delivery. They indi- 
cate need of hardwoods at once, and so are most 
encouraging to producers of the South. There 
is some demand from box and crate manufac- 
turers for low grades, and a few sash and door 
and interior trim plants are in the market. De- 
mand for flooring oak is very slow, as most 
flooring plants are down and may not reopen 
for another thirty days at least. Nice orders 
have been received from English buyers, though 
export trade is dull during the holiday season. 
Foreign buyers seem to realize that present 
prices can not last for any length of time, and 
are eager to place their orders before there is 
an advance. Shipments for export have held 
up exceptionally well. 

Weather conditions have been ideal for heavy 
production, but few logs are available, because 
of the low prices being offered. 


Bookings Improved a Little 


Macon, Ga., Jan. 5.—Because of improve- 
ment in the business outlook, many hardwood 
manufacturers have increased production a lit- 
tle. However, there will not be much expan- 
sion until actual orders are on hand to warrant 
an increase. Throughout middle and southern 
Georgia most mills that closed down for Christ- 
mas week did not open until this week. A few 
resumed operations on a small scale last week. 

Orders are beginning to come in a little bet- 
ter than during the closing days of the old year. 
A good deal depends on the outcome of the fur- 
niture shows. 

The weather here is fine, but the swamps are 
still too wet for logging operations on an ex- 
tensive scale. But the mills have a supply of 
logs that will be ample for some time. 


Inquiries Heavier Than Orders 


WarrEN, ARK., Jan. 5.—There has been a 
considerable increase in the number of inquir- 
les the last two weeks, though there has not 
been a big increase in orders placed. The opin- 
ion prevails that buyers are interested in re- 
plenishing stocks but are rather cautious, and 
apparently in no hurry. Some orders booked 
the last quarter of 1930 have been released for 
shipment during the next sixty days. Planing 
mills, however, are not as active as it was ex- 
pected they would be; in fact several large 
concerns have laid off 20 to 30 percent of their 
planing mill, yard and shed crews until busi- 
ness shows a more definite improvement. Saw- 
mills are operating at a fair rate, following the 
holiday shutdown, though several mills that 
have been active in the log market the last 
sixty days, have withdrawn temporarily, believ- 
ing they have satisfactory stocks of logs for 
the immediate future. Therefore logging con- 


tractors will be idle for the next few weeks in 
this immediate district. But several hickory 
mills located on the Ouachita River, near Cam- 
den, have started logging operations and will 
begin producing pole, axle and other wagon 
stock and specialty items in the near future; 
production will be based partly on firm orders. 
Some large concerns are actively in the market 
for dry 4/4 red and white oak in Nos. 1 and 2 
common, with a limited amount of No. 3-A, 
small mills having been inactive for some time. 
There is no big surplus of these items available. 


Buffalo Building Increases 


Burrao, N. Y., Jan. 6.—The building trade 
showed improvement here during December, 
both number and cost of permits being about 
50 percent over December, 1929. The number 
of permits last month was 180, and costs were 
$1,841,650, the largest total of any month in 
the year, with one exception. The figures com- 
pare with 119 permits and costs of $1,201,516 in 
December, 1929. Last year’s total was the 
smallest in some years and it is generally felt 
that the coming year will see a good improve- 
ment. 

The Harrigan Lumber Co., with retail yard 
at 1079 Clinton street, discontinued business at 
the end of last year. A lumber business was 
conducted on this site for forty years. 

The Abbott Lumber Co., organized here by 
Marcus Abbott some months ago, has taken 
part of the office of the wholesale lumber firm 
of Blakeslee, Perrin & Darling at 1100 Seneca 
Street. The James A. Baillie Lumber Co., 
which was located at the latter address, has 
removed its office to 807 White Building. 

Clifford H. Peek, lumberman of East Au- 
rora, has been elected president of the Kiwanis 
Club of that village. He is also chairman of 
the educational committee of the Buffalo Hoo- 
Hoo Club. 

Ralph C. Crowley, vice president of the At- 
lantic Lumber Co., gave a talk to the members 
of the Buffalo Lumber Exchange on Jan. 2 
concerning lumber conditions at the southern 
mills, and the outlook for trade in lumber dur- 
ing 1931. 


Consumers’ Stocks Light 


3oston, MAss., Jan. 6.—There is more or 
less relaxation of effort among hardwood sellers, 
and a somewhat general indifference among 
buyers. Information from various sources is 
that hardwood consumers’ stocks are exception- 
ally light, and that buying ought to pick up 
quite appreciably before the end of the month. 
The general range of quotations for well manu- 
factured and carefully graded hardwoods is 
practically the same as in December, and they 
ought to be exceptionally attractive. Recent and 
current business in flooring is very quiet. Clear 
maple flooring may be had at $78, clear birch 
at $75 or less, and plain white oak flooring as 
follows: Clear, $80@89.50; select, $55@61.50; 
No. 1 common, $34@41.50. 

Business in mahogany is about 50 percent of 
normal, according to Frank Sawyer, general 
manager of the Palmer & Parker Co., Charles- 
town. “FAS African mahogany can be bought 
today at 16% cents a foot,” said Mr. Sawyer, 
“and on that basis mahogany is among the 
cheapest of the fancy hardwoods. Certainly it 
can’t go any lower, for importers lose money at 
present prices. Ship yard trade has fallen 
almost flat. Piano business is very dull. De- 
mand for radio cabinets has picked up, but the 
makers aren’t buying mahogany, walnut and 
other fancy hardwoods.” 


Low Point 


Auto Demand Better; Prices Weak 


LouisviLLE, Ky., Jan. 6—The hardwood 
market has remained quiet. There have been 
somewhat better inquiries, releases of shipments 
on old orders and new orders for automotive 
woods. Some of the producers and jobbers 
have been handling just a little more business 
in automotive woods, reporting some sales in 
hard maple, 6/ and 8/4, and some magnolia, 
4/, 6/ and 8/4, while there has been some busi- 
ness in beech, sound wormy chestnut, inch 2-A 
popular, 5g plain sap gum, inch sap gum, and 
various odds and ends, chiefly in: small lots. 
Export demand is quiet, building demand light, 
box plant demand slow, and railroad and other 
buying has not improved. Prices are generally 
weak, in fact weaker all along the line. Quota- 
tions on inch stock, f. o. b. Louisville, read: 
Poplar, FAS, southern, $70; Appalachian, $80; 
saps and selects, southern, $45; Appalachian, 
$55; No. 1, southern, $32@35; Appalachian, 
$40; No. 2-A, southern, $27@28; Appalachian, 
$33@35; No. 2-B, $20@21. Walnut, FAS, 
$220; selects, $145; No. 1, $75; No. 2, $32.50. 
Sap gum, plain, FAS, $37@40; common, $28@ 
30; quartered, plain FAS, $52@53; common, 
$34@35. Red gum, plain, FAS, $75; com- 
mon, $43; and quartered red is about the same 
as plain. Ash, FAS, $65@70; common, $43@ 
45. Cottonwood, FAS, $37@40; common, $28. 
Southern plain oak, red, FAS, $58; common, 
$38; white oak, FAS, $75@80; common, $42. 
Appalachian plain oak, red, $65@70; common, 
$45; white oak, FAS, $80@90; common, $50. 
Appalachian quartered red oak, white, FAS, 
$120@125; common, $65@70. Southern quar- 
tered oak, white, FAS, $110; common, $65; 
red, FAS, $85; common, $52.50. Sound wormy 
oak, $26@28. 

Clarence F. Turner, retired vice president of 
Turner Day & Woolworth Handle Co., left 
Louisville Jan. 5 for St. Petersburg, Fila., 
where he will spend the rest of the winter. 


Steadier United Kingdom -Mar- 
kets Indicated 


Lonpon, Enc., Dec. 22.—For the immediate 
present pitchpine inquiries are merely moderate, 
and forward business has been somewhat diffi- 
cult to arrange of late. Values, however, re- 
main unchanged, and on the whole it would 
seem that the United Kingdom consumption of 
pitchpine has been well maintained during 
1930. There is no difficulty in disposing of 
prime logs, and pitchpine timber is expected to 
benefit from the stabilization of wood values 
which will undoubtedly result from the bulk- 
buying agreement with the Russian producers. 

Business in hardwoods appears to be settling 
down to a steadier, still unexciting level. At 
the moment the ruling low prices are assisting 
the moderate demand for magnolia and tough 
ash, but it is red oak from the southern States 
that is still the most important item in the 
market for United States hardwoods. There 
is a continued divergence in shippers’ quota- 
tions, and it is urged over here that a more 
dependable level of prices is needed to give 
confidence and accentuate any tendency to im- 
provement. 

Reviewing the last year, the coopers state 
that they have been working to approximately 
70 percent of capacity, a position which is con- 
sidered satisfactory in view of the depressed 
condition in many consumer trades. 





“By making a decision in less than a second, 
this man saves a number of lives. Ten years 
after Congress awards him a medal.” 

“Quick work for both him and Congress.” 


For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 63 and 64 
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Associations’ Plans and Activities 


Jan. 12—Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 


(Toronto), Toronto, Ont. Annual, 

Jan. 13-16—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber 
Dealers, Cleveland Auditorium, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Semicentennial convention. 


Jan. 13-16—Union Association of Lumber & Sash 
& Door Salesmen, Cleveland Auditorium, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Annual. 

Jan. 14-15—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
of Indiana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Annual, 


Jan. 15—Red Cedar Shingle Congress, Olympic 
Hotel, Seattle, Wash. Annual, 

Jan. 15—British Columbia Loggers’ Association, 
Vancouver, B. C. Annual, 


Jan. 15-17—Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. Annual. 

Jan. 16—New Jersey Mason Material Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Suburban Hotel, East Orange, N. J. 
Annual. 

Jan. 16—Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. Annual. 


Jan. 19-20—West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ 
Supply Dealers’ Association, Stonewall Jack- 
son Hotel, Clarksburg, W. Va. Annual. 


Jan, 20—Roofer Manufacturers’ Club, Ralston Ho- 


tel, Columbus, Ga. Annual. 

Jan. 20-22—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Minneapolis Auditorium, Minneapolis, 
Minn. Annual. 

Jan, 21-23—Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Associa- 


tion, Bellevue-Stratford 
Pa. Annual. 

Jan. 21-23—Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Prince Edward Hotel, Windsor, Ont. 
Annual. 

Jan. 22—New Jersey Lumbermen’s Association, 
Robert Treat Hotel, Newark, N. Annual, 


Jan. 22—American Walnut Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 


Hotel, Philadelphia, 


Jan. 22-23—Carolina Retail Lumber & Building 
Material Dealers’ Association, Charlotte Hotel, 
Charlotte, N. C. Annual. 

Jan. 27—Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual. 

Jan. 27-28—National Lumber Exporters’ Associa- 
tion, Peabody Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. Annual. 

Jan. 27-29—Southeastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Ottumwa Hotel, Ottumwa, Iowa. 

Jan, 27-29—Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Pennsylvania Hotel, New York City. 
Annual, 

Jan. 28-30—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
The Forum, Wichita, Kan. Annual. 

Jan. 28-29—Tennessee Lumber, Millwork & Supply 
Dealers’ Association, Hotel Noel, Nashville, 
Tenn. Annual. 

Jan. 29—Hardwood Interior Trim Manufacturers’ 
Association, Memphis, Tenn. 

Jan. 29—Hardwood Dimension Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, Memphis, Tenn. 

Jan. 29-30—Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute, 
Hotel Peabody, Memphis, Tenn. Annual. 

Jan. 81—Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, 
Hotel Peabody, Memphis, Tenn. Annual. 

Feb, 3-4—Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, Royal 
York Hotel, Toronto, Ont. Annual. 

Feb. 3-5—Iowa Lumber & Material Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Coliseum, Des Moines, Iowa. Annual. 

Feb. 4-6—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Western Pennsylvania, William Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual. 

Feb. 4-6—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Book Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 
Annual, 

Feb. 10-11—Northern 








White Cedar Association, 


Hotel Radisson, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual. 
Feb. 10-11—Northern White Cedar Association, 
Hotel Radisson, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual. 


Feb. 10-12—Central Association of the Traveling 
Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen, Stevens Ho- 
tel, Chicago. Annual. 


Feb. 10-12—Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers’ 
Association, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 


Feb. 11-12—North Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Fargo, N. D. Annual. 

Feb. 12-13—National Association of Commission 
Lumber Salesmen, Congress Hotel, Chicago. 
Annual. 

Feb. 13-14—Virginia Lumber & Buliding Supply 
Dealers’ Association, John Marshall Hotel, 
Richmond, Va. Annual. 

Feb, 16-17—Lumbermen’s Short Course, 
Station, Tex. Annual, 

Feb. 17—Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lumber 
Association, Milwaukee Athletic Club, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. Annual. 

Feb. 17-19—-Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Auditorium, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual, 

Feb. 18-20—Nebraska Lumber Merchants’ Associa- 
tion, Rome Hotel, Omaha, Neb. Annual. 

Feb. 19-21—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion (U. S.), Winthrop Hotel, Tacoma, Wash. 
Annual. 

Feb. 23-25—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. Annual. 

Feb, 24—Northern Indiana & Southern Michigan 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, Oliver 
Hotel, South Bend, Ind. Annual. 

Feb, 24-26—Southwestern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Hotel Chieftain, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa. Annual. 

March 5—Empire State Lumber Salesmen’s Asso- 
ciation, Onondaga Hotel, Syracuse, N. Y. An- 
nual. 

March 11-12—South Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Sioux Falls, S. D. Annual, 
March 19-21—Western Forestry & Conservation As- 
sociation, Davenport Hotel, Spokane, Wash. 

Annual. 

March 20—Eastern Millwork Bureau, Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, New York City. Annual. 

April 14-16—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, 
Plaza Hotel, San Antonio, Tex. Annual. 


College 





Indiana Convention a Place to Learn 


INDIANAPOLIS, INb., Jan. 6.—A synopsis of 
the program for the annual meeting of the Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indiana, 
to be held Jan. 14 and 15 at the Claypool Hotel, 
this city, indicates that those retailers who 
want to learn something about better business 
methods should not fail to attend. Speakers of 
importance who will grace the program are 
C. C. Sheppard, president Southern Pine As- 
sociation, and L. R. Putman, of the same or- 
ganization; J. J. Davis, of Purdue University ; 
“Givum Hell” Caslow, who will discuss the 
inroads of the chain store; Mr. Page, editor 
building page, Prairie Farmer; and E. St. Elmo 
Lewis, rapid fire speaker who will analyze prob- 
lems of the Indiana retailers. In addition many 
topics of general interest will be discussed, the 
members being invited to bring their own. 

Entertainment features include an afternoon 
party, Wednesday, for the ladies and a banquet 
at night, with a “super six Hudson” banquet 
on Thursday evening interspersed with music 
and entertainment and followed by dancing. 





Canadian Lumbermen's Program 


Ottawa, Ont., Jan. 5—A summary of the 
program for the twenty-third annual meeting of 
the Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, to be 
held at the Royal York Hotel in Toronto on 
Feb. 3 and 4, has been issued by the office 
here of Secretary R. L. Sargant. The two-day 
convention is to include a general business 
meeting and group sessions, the first to be held 
on Feb. 3 and to be devoted primarily to the 
reports of these officers, followed by an address 
by a prominent speaker. On Tuesday afternoon 
meetings of the white pine, spruce and hard- 
wood groups will be held, the white pine meet- 
ing to be in the form of a joint session with the 
White Pine Bureau. 

The general business program will be carried 
out at both morning and afternoon sessions on 
Feb. 4, and will be devoted primarily to the 
receiving of reports by chairmen of the group 
meetings and the discussion bearing on these 
reports. William Finlayson, minister of lands 
and forests for Ontario, and two other promi- 


nent gentlemen have been asked to make ad- 
dresses on subjects of great importance to the 
industry. This session will conclude with a 
report by A. C. Manbert, chairman, on the 
lumber trade extension campaign, followed by 
discussion. 

The entertainment features include the annual 
dance on Tuesday evening and the annual ban- 
quet on Wednesday evening. 





Business School for Illinois 


In a preliminary announcement of the plans 
for the annual convention of the Illinois Lumber 
& Material Dealers’ Association, to be held 
Feb. 10, 11 and 12, at the Stevens Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Managing Director J. F. Bryan says: 
“Remember that the Illinois Lumber & Mate- 
rial Dealers’ Association will complete forty- 
one years of service with the assembling of our 
association annual. . . . We ought to make this 
a big event—a profitable gathering for retailers, 
and an educational business school.” 

Speakers include Glenn Griswold, Chicago 
Journal of Commerce; E. St. Elmo Lewis, well 
known sales promotion expert; A. J. Hager, 
president National retailers’ association, and 
P. D. Livingston, of Successful Farming, among 
others. This is to be a combination convention 
and business show in that in the exhibits hall 
will be shown a wonderful display of building 
materials, appliances and office equipment. Fifty 
spaces have already been reserved. 

Directing Manager Bryan announces that the 
railroads have granted special rates on the fare- 
and-a-half certificate plan for the round trip. 
Reservations for hotel rooms have been coming 
in at a good rate, he says, and he urges those 
intending to come to the convention to make 
their reservations early. 


Northern White Cedar Association 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Jan. 5.—N. E. 
Boucher, secretary of the Northern White 
Cedar Association, this city, announces that the 
thirty-fifth annual meeting of the organization 
will be held on Feb. 10 and 11 at the Hotel 
Radisson in Minneapolis. 





Meet to Exchange Information 


Mineora, L. I., Jan. 5.—A meeting of the 
Long Island Dealers’ Association has been 
called for Jan. 21 at 6 p. m. in the City Club at 
Hempstead. Dinner will be served and a busi- 
ness session will follow. The purpose of the 
session, as announced by George Bahr, the sec- 
retary, is to enable the dealers to exchange 
current information. 

No set program is contemplated, but the fol- 
lowing subjects will be discussed: Cement sales 
policy, Reserve Supply Corporation, electrifica- 
tion costs and the Northeastern convention. 
Current local conditions will occupy the chief 
place on the program, under the sub-title: 
“Does the other fellow face the same conditions 
that you face in buying, selling and operating?” 





Plans of Michigan Retailers 


Detroit, Micu., Jan. 6.—Plans for the forty- 
second annual convention of the Michigan Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association, to be held 
here on Feb. 4, 5 and 6 at the Book-Cadillac 
Hotel, are rapidly taking shape and arrange- 
ments have been made to hold exhibits, meet- 
ings and social functions under one roof and 
on one floor. 

Reports of the officers and committees will 
be made at the opening session Wednesday 
afternoon, followed by talks by Samuel H. 
Knowlton, of the Aluminum Company oi 
America, by a representative of the Lumber- 
men’s Mutual Casualty Co., of Chicago, by 
Frank Day Smith, counsel for the association, 
and by Leonard P. Reaume of the National 
Real Estate Board, Detroit. The second busi- 
ness session of the convention will be held on 
Thursday afternoon and at this time addresses 
will be made by Tom Lehon, of The Lehon 
Co., Chicago; by R. E. Saberson, of Minne- 
apolis; by Alton J. Hager, president of the 
National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association; 
by Harry J. Colman of Chicago, by Adolph 
Pfund of Chicago, by a representative of the 
Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, and by Harry A. 
Welch, of the American Creditors’ Association, 
Detroit. 

Friday will be known as roundtable day and 
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both the morning and afternoon sessions will be 
given over to discussions of twenty or more 
pertinent subjects that have been assigned to 
prominent retail lumber dealers in Michigan. 
Charles A. Pollock, of Coldwater, is chairman, 
and it is hoped to bring out solutions of many 
problems that confront the dealers at the pres- 
ent time. E. St. Elmo Lewis, of Detroit, will 
give his famous “Target Talks.” 

In addition to a Hoo-Hoo concatenation, 
there will be the Old Guard banquet, and enter- 
tainment to be staged by the Michigan Asso- 
ciation of Traveling Lumber & Sash & Door 
Salesmen, and the annual banquet and dance 
on Friday evening. Immediately following the 
dinner, E. S. Nail, president of the Lumber- 
men’s Mutual Insurance Co., of Mansfield, Ohio, 
will present the awards in the clean yard con- 
test. 





New Jersey Mason Material Dealers 


Newark, N. J., Jan. 5.— The New Jersey 
Mason Material Dealers’ Association announces 
that its twenty-seventh annual convention will 
be held on Jan. 16 at the Suburban Hotel in 
East Orange, N. J. Among those who will 
address the convention are Robert L. Davidson, 
of the F. W. Dodge Corporation; Hiram B. 
Blauvelt, Comfort Coal-Lumber Co., and 
Arthur C. Holden, of A. C. Holden & As- 
sociates, architects. 





Commission Salesmen Change Date 


Secretary-treasurer F. J. Shead, of the Na- 
tional Association of Commission Lumber Sales- 
men, Chicago, announces that it has been found 
necessary to make a change in the dates for the 
annual convention to be held at the Congress 
Hotel in Chicago from Feb. 10 and 11 to Thurs- 
day and Friday, Feb. 12 and 13. 





Questions for Jersey Discussions 


New York, Jan. 6.—Under date of Jan. 5, 
G. E. DeNike, secretary the New Jersey Lum- 
bermen’s Association, writes as follows to the 
membership : 

I think that we will all agree that the 
prime cause of the depression that has been 
with us for the last eighteen months was 
due to unwise extension of credit, both in 
money and merchandise, to the speculative 
builder. 

There is no need to go into detail on that 
seore, as the result has been, and still is, 
self-evident on every hand. The question that 
I am asked, more frequently, perhaps, than 
any other, is this: “What is to be the atti- 
tude of the building material dealers toward 
speculative building in the future?” 

There are many other questions that fol- 
low naturally and are intimately associated 
with this. one. However, I have requested 
the convention committee to permit a dis- 
cussion on the one particular question noted 
above at our annual meeting on Jan. 22, and 
it has granted this request. 

It is now up to you individually to come 
prepared to say something on it, so that we 
can get a cross-section of opinion. 

The New Jersey lumbermen invariably invite 
lumbermen from all parts of the Metropolitan 
district to attend their conventions and Mr. 
DeNike feels that a discussion of “speculative 
building” will be of benefit to the entire in- 
dustry. 

The convention is to be primarily an indus- 
trial conference, with morning and evening 
sessions designed to be interesting and instruc- 
tive to all branches of the industry, retailer, 
wholesaler and manufacturer. The morning 
session will begin at 9 o’clock and the afternoon 
meeting, following lunch, will start at 2 p. m. 

President Baldwin announces that the con- 
vention committee has arranged for the same 
type of an intensive one-day meeting that was 
held last year. “We have combed the country 
for real outstanding headliners—men with a 
real message of vital interest, and we have 
been extremely fortunate in securing them,” 
said Mr. Baldwin. “They are ‘Big Berthas’ 
every one.” 

Mr. Baldwin announced further that the pro- 


gram has been so arranged that chief execu- 
tives, junior executives and the key men in the 


various organizations will be equally benefited. 


“Each and every person interested in the build- 
ing material industry is not only invited but 
urged to attend,” Mr. Baldwin added. “Whether 
the man is a member of our assoication or not, 
it will be a most profitable day to be present.” 

There will be a banquet and a dance in the 
evening, with a special entertainment program 
under auspices of the Alams. 


Hopeful of Better Conditions 


CINCINNATI, OHI0, Jan. 5.—In a statement 
issued this week President William G. Layer, 
of the Lumber & Millwork Association (Inc.), 
stated that members of the association were 
very hopeful of better conditions in the building 
and contracting business, particularly in the 
building of one- and two-family residences. 

It is the opinion of our members, said 
President Layer, that 1931 business in these 
lines will not approach the banner year of 
1928 during which there was approximately 
$27,000,000 worth of residence construction. 
Comparing these figures with 1929 covering 
$17,900,000 and 1930 with slightly more than 
$10,000,000, we can readily see the reason 
for the number of construction men out of 
employment. 

Every business area has an absorption 
point for practically every type of business, 
and it rather appears that Cincinnati has 
an absorption point of $17,000,000 worth of 
residence construction a year. This calcula- 
tion is based on statistics gathered over a 
period of years. It is definitely accepted that 
1931 will not produce such an amount, but 
it is generally assumed that the residence 
construction will exceed that of 1930 by 20 
to 25 percent, or produce a total residence 
construction for 1931 of between $13,000,000 
and $15,000,000. 

During the next few months a splendid op- 
portunity presents itself to home owners to 
have their homes remodeled and _ repaired. 
Contractors and builders have the time per- 
sonally to supervise this type of building 
and the best class of labor and materials may 
be assured at a moderate expense. 


The statistical information upon which this 
statement was based was prepared by Ross C. 





Kuhlman, secretary-manager of the Lumber & 
Millwork Association. 








Pacific Coast Forest Conference 


PorTLAND, Ore., Jan. 3—From the headquar- 
ters here of the Western Forestry & Conserva- 
tion Association, announcement comes that its 
annual meeting and Pacific Coast Forest Con- 
ference will be held on March 19, 20 and 21 
at the Davenport Hotel in Spokane, Wash. The 
first day will be devoted to sessions of the pro- 
tection and educational committee, though, of 
course, the two general session days will cover 
important phases of forest growing and protec- 
tion, with special emphasis on economic prob- 
lems bearing upon forest land ownership and 
co-operation in protective organization. 


Wichita Ready for Southwestern 


Wicuita, Kan., Jan. 6—Local dealers with 
the assistance of the Chamber of Commerce are 
whipping into completion plans for the forty- 
third annual convention of the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association here on Jan. 28, 29 
and 30. Four business sessions will be held, 
starting on the afternoon of the first day. 
Speakers scheduled include R. E. Saberson, of 
Minneapolis ; H. Zimmerman, of Waco, 
Tex.; George E. McKinnes, of Shawnee, Okla., 
and Franklin A. Hofheins, of North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y. H. N. Wheeler, special lecturer, 
U. S. Forest Service, will present an illustrated 
lecture on the forests, and Evan Griffith, lum- 
berman of Manhattan, Kan., will discuss co- 
operation. 

An open forum session for joint consideration 
of how the retail lumber distributer, aided by 
the manufacturer of his product, may secure 
a larger profitable volume of business, will be 
presided over by Clay Thompson of the T. H. 
Rogers Lumber Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Special plans are being made for the enter- 
tainment of the visitors and their ladies. This 
will be an exhibit convention and many novel 
and attractive exhibits are being prepared. 
These, the business sessions and the entertain- 
ment will all be staged under one roof in the 
Forum. 





The Northwestern’s Program 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 6.—Having just 
completed the program for the forty-first annual 
convention of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association, Ormie C. Lance, secretary, today 
had a moment’s time to discuss prospects for 
the big meeting. The convention will be held 
in the Auditorium here Jan. 20, 21 and 22. 

“Last year there were 2,000 in attendance,” 
Mr. Lance recalled. “This year, at the close of 
twelve months which have been heralded as in- 
auspicious from a business standpoint, I believe 
a new record will be set. Besides visitors from 
Canada, many will be here from States out- 
side our own territory. Michigan and Arkansas 
will send unofficial delegates, for instance. 
Space has been leased for about 137 exhibits— 
all the big Auditorium exhibition hall will ac- 
commodate. Lumber and its uses, along with 
other building material, are assured an excel- 
lent display in the exhibition hall, and I am 
sure many persons not directly interested in 
lumber and the building trades will take an 
oportunity to look over the booths.” 

President L. L. Schaaf, of Pierre, S. D., will 
formally open the first session Tuesday, Jan. 
20, at 2 p. m. The morning will be devoted to 
enrollment and “getting acquainted.” Reports 
by the treasurer and secretary will follow, and 
they will precede a talk by E. W. Dobson, J. F. 
Anderson Lumber Co., Minneapolis, on “Where 
Do We Go from Here?” The co-operative 
program of the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association will be detailed by W. F. 
Shaw, manager of the trade extension depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C. Following Mr. Shaw’s 
talk, Arthur Bevan will tell of the “Services of 
the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau.” Mr. Bevan 


is executive secretary of the organization, and 
he hails from Seattle. “A Glance at the Fu- 
ture” will be the subject of the closing talk on 
Tuesday. It will be given by S. Q. French, of 
the French Lumber Co., Hawarden, Iowa. 

Wednesday morning’s session will open at 10 
o'clock with a talk by Charles R. Black, J. W. 
Black Lumber Co., Corning, Ark., on “The 
Mystery Man in the Lumber Business.” “A 
Bird’s-eye View of the Lumber Business” will 
be discussed by Al Hager, president of the Na- 
tional Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, and 
a talk on “The Sunshine State” by Dr. George 
Nash, president of Yankton College, Yankton, 
S. D., will close the Wednesday morning 
session. At 2 o’clock Wednesday Wesley C. 
McDowell, of Valley City, N. D., will open the 
afternoon meeting with an address on “North 
Dakota, the Land of Oportunity.” Thomas B. 
Ford, of the Structural Clay Tile Association, 
will speak on “Co-operation in the Clay Prod- 
ucts Field,” and C. T. Melander, Millwork Cost 
Bureau, Chicago, will discuss “Profitable Mer- 
chandising of Millwork.” A feature of the 
Wednesday afternoon session will be an address 
by Dr. Julius Klein, of the United States De- 
partment of Commerce, on “Prosperity Stands 
Trial.” 

The early part of Thursday forenoon’s meet- 
ing will be devoted to the annual session of the 
Retail Lumbermen’s Inter-Insurance Exchange, 
of which A. R. Rogers is president and O. D. 
Hauschild manager. Reports of Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association committees and elec- 
tion of officers will follow. The forenoon 
session will be closed with a talk by W. L. 
Harding, former governor of Iowa, on “Ad- 
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vantages of Mississippi River Navigation.” At 
1:30 p. m. Thursday a farm building program 
will be given at the agricultural engineering 
college, University of Minnesota. 

While a very attractive program of business 
and speech making has been arranged, entertain- 
ment features will be stressed to even a greater 
degree than usual. The annual association ban- 
quet and entertainment will be held at the 
Auditorium the evening of Jan. 21. 

Tuesday afternoon at the Hotel Radisson, the 
annual concatenation of Hoo-Hoo will be staged 





Forecasts Gaining Year in 1931 
and Better One in 1932 


[By Wilson Compton, Secretary and Man- 
ager of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association. | 


The lumber industry has been running below 
normal production capacity for some years. It 
did not have a feverish boom from which to 
collapse when the stock market crash of Octo- 
ber and November, 1929, signalled the busi- 
ness descent that has since been underway. It 
was accustomed to prudence and caution in its 
operations. Possibly it had been too conserva- 
tive during the fat years, thus leaving to its 
group competitors too much of the so-called 
“prosperity.” 

In one respect, though, the industry was not 
fortified for the depression. While it had not 
been proceeding at high pressure it had a per- 
sistent tendency and large capacity to over- 
produce—more from a tradition that the coun- 
try could be relied upon to consume a large 
quantity of lumber than from any exact com- 
prehension of the requirements of the market. 
The severe contraction of demand that began in 
1929 not having been prepared for, the lumber 
industry had to overcome a bad habit at the 
same time that it faced a severe emergency. 
After more than a year of effort at self-control 
the mills of the organized industry have brought 
production into balance with demand. The level 
vf the balanced production was about 40 per- 
cent below the degree of activity in 1929, the 
last half of which was itself a period of de- 
clining demand. The business activity index 
of the country as a whole has been in latter 
months somewhere around 75 to 80. Inevit- 
ably payrolls have been thinned and the wage 
total greatly reduced, while lumber prices have 
fallen about 25 percent. Inventories, not over 
heavy a year ago, were increased for a time 
but in the last four months have been some- 
what reduced. The industry is in fit condition 
to meet a general business revival. 

That revival, I believe, will be well marked 
by next spring. The contraction phase. of the 
present cycle in the lumber business has lasted 
eighteen months—more than a month beyond 
the average of that phase of the business cycles 
since 1885. We see the accepted evidences of 
the arrival at the bottom of the valley of busi- 
ness activity. The return to prosperity may 
be slow or prompt, nobody can say with 
authority, but those who have lived through 
several depressions know how dynamic and im- 
mense is the recuperative power of American 
business once it swings into action. I predict 
a gaining year for 1931 and a better one in 
1932. The lumber business has hit bottom. 





Installs Veneer Drier 

Banpon, Ore., Jan. 3——The Dalen Manu- 
facturing Co., at this place, recently has made 
a number of improvements in its battery sep- 
arator plant and has just completed installation 
of a Moore reversible cross circulation veneer 
drier for the drying of sliced Port Orford cedar 
battery separator stock. Other improvements 
include installation of a sawmill for sawing 
battery stock from Port Orford cedar logs. 
The new type of veneer slicer for this stock 
has been perfected by the manager, Mr. Dalen, 
and is proving very efficient in operation. 


Approve Association’s Stand 


MILWAUKEE, WiIs., Jan. 5.—Many replies 
have been received by the Wisconsin Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association since the publication 
of the stand of the board of directors of the 
association recently taken on the cement ques- 
tion. With few exceptions the replies have af- 
firmed the stand and have been enthusiastic in 
approving it, according to Don S. Montgomery, 
secretary. 

Typical replies are: “Keep up the good 
work.” “We heartily endorse the stand taken 
by the board of directors on the cement situa- 
tion.” “We wish to register as being highly in 
favor of the action.” 

There has been something terribly wrong 
in Denmark with this cement business ever 
since the first bag was manufactured, de- 
clared one dealer, after making his compli- 
ments to the board on the resolution adopted. 
Personally I have given this matter a great 
deal of consideration and have tried to ana- 
lyze just where the fault lies. The only solu- 
tion that I can come to is that we will never 
have any better conditions until such time as 
some one big enough lines up the cement 
manufacturers. They will never be able to 
do it in the manner in which they have worked 
through the cement institute, as they are just 
covering the high spots. I rather think that 
when they get down to a festive board and 
lay the cards on the table and come to some 
definite understanding as to just how much 
business each is entitled to, and*then arrange 
a plan whereby each will get that business, 
then and there will they be getting some place, 
and each and every retail dealer will be placed 
in a position where he can sell cement the 
same as he merchandises other products. 


This retailer compares the new sales plan 
to the Wisconsin road law as it affects the 
farmer, stating that every farmer must have 


some sort of a warning light or signal appear- 
ing on any vehicle that he may appear on the 
road with, between dusk and dawn, except the 
following: “Wagons, all farm vehicles, cattle, 
sheep, horses, threshing machines, tractors, and 
“Marmon” automobiles. 

“The stand which the directors have taken 
must meet with the approval of all your mem- 
bers,” said another lumberman, and added that 
“it is now up to the cement companies to make 
the next move.” 

“Yours is the right stand,” another of these 
numerous replies said. “More trouble is caused 
by salesmen butting in than anything else.” 
Another typical reply was: “We hasten to 
assure you that we agree with your views of 
the situation as expressed in the four points 
mentioned, fully and completely.” 

While replies not favoring the resolution were 
extremely few in number, one _ interesting 
comment was received. 

I am wondering if the cement situation were 
thrown on a net basis such as suggested 
would it not eventually cause an upset in the 
brick, plaster, and building tile industry as 
well? asked one dealer. These companies 
work a satisfactory differential which is very 
seldom cut and I do not see why something 
along this line can not be worked out. 

I doubt whether it is wise to disrupt the 
whole building material industry over a con- 
troversy on this cement situation. In fact, 
he added, we would be satisfied to go ahead 
under the new plan, but most of the people 
who sell large contractors and are in the 
habit of cutting the differential to get the 
business I imagine are not of this opinion. 


The replies indicate the strong interest in 
the cement situation which continues to be ap- 
parent in the Milwaukee field. 


Ohio Golden Jubilee Convention 


CLEVELAND, OnI0, Jan. 5.—The program for 
the semi-centennial golden jubilee convention 
of the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber 
Dealers, to be held here Jan. 12 to 16 inclusive, 
has been prepared and is very comprehensive, 
covering a multitude of subjects that the re- 
tailers are interested in at the present time. 

The officers and directors will meet on Mon- 
day evening, while on Tuesday morning the 
building products and equipment exposition will 
be opened at the Cleveland Public Auditorium. 
At the first business session Tuesday afternoon, 
officers will report and committees will be ap- 
pointed. Speakers at this session include David 
W. Teachout, John M. Wyman, Don Critch- 
field, H. Foster Goslin and Hiram Blauvelt. A 
Hoo-Hoo concatenation and banquet will be 
held on Tuesday evening and there will also 
be a get-acquainted party for the ladies in at- 
tendance. 

At the Wednesday morning session there will 
be discussions on a number of pertinent ques- 
tions of interest to the retailers, centering 
around building and loans and sound construc- 
tion practices. This will be followed by dis- 
cussions on merchandising methods. 

Wednesday noon the Union Association of 
Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen will hold its 
annual meeting and luncheon. At the Wednes- 
day afternoon session, Al. J. Hager, president 
of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, will talk, and there will be announce- 
ment of the winner in the association’s clean 
yard contest. E. St. Elmo Lewis will deliver 
his famous “Target Talks.” Other speakers 
are J. Warren Duffey and Orville H. Greene. 


At the Thursday morning session, Don D. 
Battelle will preside over the cost accounting 
conference, and at the discussion on financing 
plans for home construction Orville H. Greene 
will preside. Speakers will include Arthur A. 
Hood, Chicago; J. W. Welsh, Warren, Ohio, 


and J. W. Duffey. Another discussion for 
Thursday morning is on the subject, “Protect- 
ing Dealer Distribution,” with Arch Klumph 
presiding. 

The Old Guard luncheon will be held at the 
Cleveland Public Auditorium on Thursday 
noon, 

At the Thursday afternoon session, Wilson 
Compton will preside as chairman of the com- 
mittee of judges in the award of prizes for the 
“Best Competitor Contest.” Speakers at the 
afternoon session will be J. W. Welsh and Earl 
Lesher. A debate, “Can the Independent Dealer 
Survive?” will be handled in the negative by 
Judge Cecil C. Tague and in the affirmative by 
John B. Garver, and G. A. La Vallee will fol- 
low both of these arguments with a talk. C. C. 
Sheppard, president of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, will be the concluding speaker of the 
afternoon. The annual banquet will be held 
Thursday evening at the Cleveland Club. 

G. A. La Vallee will preside at the Friday 
morning session, when the topic, “Displays and 
Profits for Building Specialties,” will be dis- 
cussed. Various subjects will be discussed by 
speakers at the afternoon session. The speakers 
at this session include Arch C. Klumph, Vernon 
M. Hawkins and J. W. Cunningham. S. S. 
King will take the affirmative side and Howard 
Potter the negative side of a debate on “Is the 
City Salesman an Unnecessary Burden and a 
Disturbing Influence Competitively?” O'Neill 
Ryan, jr., will be the final speaker on the pro- 
gram, his subject being “Charting a Sales Pro- 
gram for a Retail Lumber Business.” 





Is Ir CoNFINED TO FARMERS? 
Farm and Fireside says: “Most farmers are 
the slaves of their own hopelessness, ignorance 
and indifference. All they ask is a full stomach 


and a roof. Beyond that, they just don’t want 
to be bothered.” 
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WILLIS S. HARWOOD, formerly a promin- 


ent retail lumberman of Bloomington, IIL, 
died on Thursday, Jan. 1, at LaGrange, IIl., 
where he had been making his home for 
about a year. He had been well up to within 
a few days before his death and had spent 
Thanksgiving Day with his family in Bloom- 
ington. He was 68 years old. Mr. Harwood 
was born in Bloomington, Nov. 3, 1862, and 
was the son of Thomas Fitch Harwood, 
founder and head of the Harwood Lumber & 
Fuel Co. He was reared and educated in 
Bloomington and began his business career 
as bookkeeper for his father in the lumber 
business. He remained with the company, 
rising step by step until finally he succeeded 
his father as head of the business. Now the 
lumber yard is in the hands of the third 
generation, Willis S. Harwood having retired 
a year ago, leaving the active management 
to his son, Fitch Harwood. During his busi- 
ness life in Bloomington, Mr. Harwood, fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of a father who was 
a highly honored and useful citizen, took an 
active interest in civic affairs. He was presi- 
dent of the Association of Commerce for two 
years during which time the organization 
reached a high mark in achievement. He was 
the first head of the Bloomington Water Co., 
organized in 1929 to finance and create a 
reservoir and water system, and was vice 
president of the Third National Bank, one 
of the organizers of the Business Men’s Club 
and an active member of the Christian Scien- 
tist Church. For a number of years Mr. Har- 
wood was president of the McLean County 
Lumbermen’s Association. A widow and two 
Burr, of La Grange, and Fitch, of 
Bloomington, survive. 


sons, 


JOSEPH P. LANSING, sales manager of the 
Polleys Lumber Co., Missouia, Mont., died on 
Dec. 29 at the age of 66. Mr. Lansing was 
widely known in the lumber industry of the 
Northwest. He was born at Malden, IIL, on 
July 18, 1864. Eentering the wholesale lum- 
ber business at the age of 22 at Comanche, 
lowa, he sold lumber on the road for a num- 
ber of years for various concerns, including 
J. B. Bassett & Co., of Minneapolis, and the 
Shevlin-Carpenter Co., also of that city. He 
went into the retail business at Perry, Iowa, 
for a time and then entered the employ of 
the Edward Rutledge Lumber Co. as sales- 
man. In 1902 he became associated with 
John Hughes and Frank S. Mackintosh as 
sales manager of the pine department of the 
Hughes-Mackintosh Co., and a year later pur- 
chased the interest of Mr. Hughes in that 
concern. Upon the death of Mr. Mackintosh 
he became manager of the business which 
had been reorganized as the Earles-Mackin- 
tosh Co., of which he was secretary, treas- 
urer and general manager. Later Mr. Lansing 
became associated with E. H. Polleys in the 
Polleys Lumber Co., of Missoula, Mont., and 
moved to that city. Mr. Lansing was one of 


the earliest members of Hoo-Hoo, was a 
charter member of the Mississippi Valley 


Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen’s Associa- 
tion of which he served as president for a 
term, and was a Knight Templar. A widow 
and one son, Lewis G. Lansing, survive. 








GILBERT DIETRICH, 26-year-old son of 
Charles H. Dietrich, well known retail lum- 
berman, of New Orleans, La., was fatally 
wounded by a bank bandit on Dec. 31 during 
the robbery of the Third District Branch of 
the Whitney Trust & Savings Bank in New 
Orleans. He died shortly after reaching the 
hospital. The deceased, with his father, was 
in the bank making a deposit when two ban- 
dits entered, firing from the doorway. The 
first volley inflicted a wound in the lumber- 
man’s hand, and when ome of the bandits 
backed toward him the younger Dietrich 
grappled with him. The other one fired two 
shots with fatal effect. Gilbert Dietrich was 
a native of New Orleans. He had graduated 
with honors from Holy Cross College in 1922 
and passed up a scholarship to Loyola Uni- 
versity in order to enter the retail lumber 
business with his father. 


JAMES TAYLOR KITCHEN, 81 years old, 
president of the J. T. Kitchen Lumber Co., 
of Columbus, Ind., died on Dec. 25, in a hos- 
Pital at Indianapolis, Ind., where he had been 
taken for treatment. Mr. Kitchen was well 
and favorably known to the lumber trade in 
central Indiana and is survived by three sons 
and two daughters. He was a native of 
Rush County, Indiana. 





JOHN WALLACE STEPHEN, head of the 
department of agriculture, New York State 
College of Forestry, Syracuse, N. Y., died 
on Jan. 2, after two months’ illness, at the 
age of 67. He was born in Armada, Mich., 
and was graduated from Michigan Normal 
College and the University of Michigan. He 





joined the staff of the forestry college at 
Syracuse soon after its organization under 
State charter and became head of his depart- 
ment in 1915. He was the author of a num- 
ber of books and articles on forestry. Sur- 
viving are a son, Patton Stephen, Akron, O., 
and a daughter, Miss Kathryn Stephen, Syra- 
cuse. 

WILLIAM N. WRIGHT, former Memphis 
lumberman, died in Rutherford, N. C., on 
Friday, Jan. 2, at the age of 62, after a short 
illness. Mr. Wright had lived in North Caro- 
lina for the last twelve years, moving there 
from Memphis. He had been president of 
the Wright-Bachman Lumber Co., in Mem- 
phis, and was one of the founders of the 
Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis, as well as a 
member of the Tennessee Club. He was born 
in Buffalo, N. Y., and later moved to Indiana, 
then to Memphis in 1896. He was interested 
in timber lands in North Carolina and finally 
moved there. He is survived by one son, one 
daughter, four sisters, and two brothers. 
Memphis lumbermen served as pall bearers 
at the funeral held in that city on Jan. 4. 


FRANK R. DeLEUIL, president of the 
Struck Construction Co., and formerly vice 
president of the old Alfred Struck Co., lum- 
ber, millwork and contracting concern, of 
Louisville, Ky., died on Dec. 27, after a long 
illness. He was 54 years old. Mr. DeLeuil, 
following the death of Alfred Struck, took 
over the construction end of the old business, 
when it was split up and disposed of. The 
lumber and millwork business was purchased 
by the Olaf Anderson interests. Mr. DeLeuil 
went ahead with the general contracting. He 
is survived by his widow, two sons and one 
daughter. 

FRED WILLIAM BOCKSTEGE, jr., 41 years 
old, died at the home of his mother in Evans- 
ville, Ind., on Saturday, Jan. 3, after a long 
illness. He was the son of the late Fred W. 
Bockstege, one of the early furniture manu- 
facturers in that city. After the death of the 
elder Bockstege, Fred William Bockstege 
assumed the presidency of the company. The 
buildings of the company have since been 
bought by Servel (Inc.). Mr. Bockstege was 
a director in the Evansville Top & Panel 
Co., the West Side Bank and many other 
business enterprises in Evansville. He is 
survived by his mother, four brothers and 
four sisters. 


JOHN C. WALKER, president for many 
years of the Anchor Lumber Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, died at Clearwater, Fla., on Dec. 26, at 
the age of 65. Mr. Walker had been a resi- 
dent of Cincinnati since 1912. He had spent 
most of his life in the lumber business and 
was a genial personality, well liked, who 
leaves many friends in the trade to mourn 
his loss. He leaves a widow and one daugh- 
ter, Mrs. A. M. Mackay, of Wyoming, Ohio. 


JAMES BYRNE, aged 73, president of the 
Byrne & O’Neil Lumber Co., at Great Falls, 
Mont., died in that city Dec. 13. Mr. Byrne 
went to Great Falls in 1888 from Flint, 
Mich. He opened his lumber business there 
in 1901 and up to the time of his death had 
been active in it. James B. Byrne, a nephew 
and partner in the business, is the only rela- 
tive living in Great Falls. 


MRS. FLORENCE JOHNSON, aged 46, wife 
of Thomas V. Johnson, Milwaukee lumber- 
man, died at her home, 1860 North Prospect 
Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis., after a long ill- 
ness. Mrs. Johnson was born in Chicago, but 
had been.a resident of Milwaukee nearly all 
her life. She is survived by her husband, 
one son, Thomas V. Johnson, jr., and a daugh- 
ter, Edith. 


J. D. HACKLER, 58 years old, manager of 
the J. W. Hall Lumber Co., of Centerview, 
Mo., was found shot to death in his office 
early last Tuesday. Officers said Mr. Hack- 
ler had committed suicide. No motive could 
be ascribed by his relatives. He is survived 
by his widow and seven children. 


JAMES KLINE, of the Kline Lumber Co., 
Killbuck, Ohio, died on Jan. 1 at his home 
there following a long illness. He was 69 
years old. For the last thirty years he had 
been engaged in the lumber business with 
his son Alva Kline. His wife and one son 
survive. 


JOHN FORSYTH BURSTALL, of the J. 
Burstall Lumber Co., Quebec, Canada, died at 
Brighton, England, on Jan. He was 64 
years of age and had gone to England to 
spend the winter. He had been a member of 
the firm since 1884. 
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of the following woods: — 
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We're supplying the needs of exact- 

ing buyers for furniture factories, sash 
and door plants, retail yards, etc. 

We'll satisfy you, too, because we specialize 

in Northern Veneers and Plywood. 


a We also invite orders for Northern Pine, Spruce, 
~_ = Hemlock, Cedar Posts and Poles, Lath, Shingles, and 
Association 


“Peerless Brand” Rock Maple, Beech and Birch flooring. 
Order in straight or mixed cars. 





THE NORTHWESTERN COOPERAGE 
& LUMBER COMPANY 


| 

| GLADSTONE, MICHIGAN 

| Chicago Office: N. J Clears Lumber Co., 1331 Monadnock Block 
| 











Minneapolis Office: G. W. Critten, 516 Lumber Exchange 








“Superior Brand”’ 
DIMENSION LUMBER 


AND 
HARD MAPLE FLOORING 
Brown Dimension Co. 


(Subsidiary of Bay De Noquet Co.) 
Main Office: 


MANISTIQUE, MICH. 


17 17 
‘| VON PLATEN-FOX COMPANY 


Iron Mountain, Michigan 











| Manufacturers of 17 different species 
of Northern Hardwoods 
17——_ 


Bird Houses 
Boys Can Build 


Providing homes for birds adds interest to the 
homes of people, helps to reduce the insect popu- 
lation, gives pleasant recreation for boys, teaches 
them skill with tools in the working of wood 
and performs a valuable social and economic 
community service. All this is promoted by the 
use of the book, “Bird Houses Boys Can Build,” 
which contains plans and instructions for build- 
ing scores of varieties of bird houses. Bound in 
heavy paper, 60 pages. Price delivered, 65 cents. 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 








Business Changes 


CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—Barg Lumber & 
Shipping Co. changing name to Barg, Ziel & Co. 

San Francisco—Berman Cooperage Co. moving 
from 20 S. Park St. to 831 Florida St. 

Wilmington—Rossman Bros. Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by Rossman Mill & Lumber Co. (Ltd.). 

CONNECTICUT. Hartford—Hartford Sash & 
Door Co. sold to Capitol City Lumber Co. 

GBORGIA. Smithville—Lee County Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Smithville Lumber Co, 


ILLINOIS. Maryland—Barker Lumber Co. sold 
to Forreston Lumber Co., of Delavan, Wis., which 
will operate under name of Maryland Lumber Co. 


IOWA. Nevada—C. W. Chapman Lumber Co. 
has sold the Nevada branch to W. W. Horras, who 
recently disposed of his lumber business in Cresco, 
Iowa, and will take immediate possession. 

Waterloo—W. R., W. C. and Mrs. Florence 
Walker have purchased the interest of Clyde 
Schubert in the Walker-Schubert Lumber Co. 


KANSAS, Burlington—Fred Vasey has bought an 
interest in the Burlington Lumber Co. 


KENTUCKY. Paducah—Rogers-Derington Lum- 
ber Co. changed name to Rogers-Scott Lumber Co. 

MINNESOTA. Jasper—Loonan Lumber Co. sold 
to J. H. Taylor Lumber Co, (Inc.). 

MISSOURI. Slater—W. D. Haas Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by Cousins Lumber Co. 

Clever—E. R. Scott, owner of the E. R. Scott 
Lumber Co., Hurley, Mo., is opening a new yard 
in Clever, having purchased the yard and shed 
formerly operated by the D. J. Landers Lumber Co. 


OKLAHOMA. Depew—Pickering Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Producers Lumber Co. 

TENNESSEE Hornsby—J. W. 
local mill to T. A. DeBerry & Co. 

WISCONSIN. Spring Valley—Spring Valley Lum- 
ber & Supply Co. sold by C. K. Averill to Consoli- 
dated Lumber Co., of Menomonie, which will oper- 
ate with H, O. Geopfarth in charge. 


New Ventures 


CALIFORNIA, Gardena—A. P. Crearar will open 
a lumber yard. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Greensboro—E. J. Men- 
denhall has opened a lumber and millwork business. 


OKLAHOMA. Oklahoma City—L. P. Freeman, 
contractor, is erecting a lumber yard building at 
1412 N. Western, 100x70 ft., cost, $5,500; name of 
lessee not stated. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—Butler Lumber Co. 
(Inc.) opening wholesale and commission lumber 
and shingle business at 214 Melhorn Bldg. 


Incorporations 


DELAWARE. Wilmington—Hobbs Western Co. 
has obtained a Delaware charter to engage in the 
lumber business with principal office for corporate 
purposes at Wilmington; capital, 9,600 shares com- 
mon stock. 

Wilmington—W. J. Gamble (Inc.), of Norfolk, 
Conn., has taken out a Delaware charter to deal 
in lumber and mason supplies; capital, $150,000; 
7,500 shares common stock. 

Wilmington—Lenoir Furniture Co., Lenoir, N.C., 
has taken out a Delaware charter; capital, 
$250,000. 

ILLINOIS. Collinsville—Gauen Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $30,000; old. 

Crystal Lake—Rosenthal Lumber & Fuel Co., 
incorporated to succeed H. M. Rosenthal & Sons 
in the flooring, lumber and feed business; capital, 
$60,000. 

INDIANA. Franklin—Franklin Desk Co., !ncor- 
porated. 

Indianapolis—Dynes-Pohlman Lumber Co., in- 
creasing capital to 600 shares, $100 each. 

Indianapolis—Gateway Forest Products Co., a 
Missouri corporation, has filed papers qualifying to 
transact business in Indiana; William Spangler, 
Marion, resident agent; to deal in lumber, lath and 
shingles; 18 shares held in Indiana, 

Peru—Peru Mfg. Co., incorporated; capital, 500 
shares, par $100; to buy timber, logs, lumber etc. 
Jesse L. Murden, et al. 

tichmond—Bell Lumber & Coal Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, 200 shares, no par; Julius E. Bell 
et al. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Ashland—John A. Dunn 
Corporation, incorporated; capital, $200,000; wood 
and steel products. 

MISSOURI. Kansas City—Frank W. Goodnow 
Co., incorporated; building materials, 804 W. 48th 
St 


Wardlow sold 





Hickman Mills—R. C. Kunkel Lumber Co., incor- 
porated. 

NEBRASKA, Lincoln—Dierks-Drum Lumber Co., 
incorporated. 

Nebraska City—Otoe Lumber Co., incorporated, 

NEW JERSEY. Nutley—Nutley Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $125,000; old concern. 

NEW YORK, Bronx—Sedgwick Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $10,000; Adolph Steckler, 3416 
Gates Place, Bronx. 

Bronx—Branch Lumber Co., incorporated; capi- 
tal, $5,000; Sidney Sugarman, 2024 Benedict Ave., 
Bronx. 

OKLAHOMA. Oklahoma City—Farmers Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000; H. BE. Leonhardt, 
417 N. Western. 


OREGON. Portland—Art Craft Wood Co., in- 

corporated; capital, $5,000; building materials; 
A. Browning et al. 

Portland—Western Loggers’ Machinery Co. iIn- 
creasing capital to $100,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—West Philade}l- 
phia Construction Co., incorporated; capital, $8,000; 
old concern. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—Tennessee Lumber & 
Building Material Co., incorporated; capital, 
$25,000; 474 M. Manassas. 

WASHINGTON. Geneva—Geneva Land & Tim- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $20,000. 

Seattle—Northwest Log Scaling Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $15,600. 

Seattle—The Retail Lumbermen’s Credit Associa- 
tion, incorporated; no capital stock; E. W. Jewett 
et al. 


New Mills and Equipment 


OREGON. Toledo—Creamery Package Mfg. Co, 
will make improvements to its plant here to cost 
$20,000 and include kiln, cooling sheds, swing log 
cutoff saw and refuse burner. 

WASHINGTON. Tenino—Blue Lumber Co. is 
erecting a sawmill at this point. 


Casualties 


ILLINOIS. Springfield—Gehlman Planing Mill 
damaged by fire, $1,000; building used for lumber 
storage destroyed. 

MARYLAND. 3altimore—Robinson & Wirtz 
furniture factory damaged by fire. 

Northeast—Lumber mill and garage of tobert 
F. Pugh damaged by fire; loss, $30,000. 





MICHIGAN. Charlevoix—Charlevoix Lumber Co., 
loss by fire, $50,000; woodworking plant and kilns 
destroyed. 

NEBRASKA. Elgin—Cratty’s lumber yard de- 
stroyed by fire; loss about $10,000. 

NEW YORK. Flushing—Louis Becker Lumber 
Co.’s woodworking shop destroyed by fire; machin- 
ery ruined. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Erie—Jerry Quirk’s lumber 
yard and planing mill destroyed by fire; loss, 
$100,000. 

VIRGINIA. Petersburg—Planing mill of the 
Petersburg Woodworking Co. destroyed by fire: 
loss, $25,000. 





Hymeneal 


BEHRBEND-WILSON. The wedding of 
Gilbert David Behrend and Miss Margaret 
Wilson, of Tacoma, Wash., was celebrated 
New Year’s eve at the Tacoma residence of 
Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Wilson, parents of the 
bride. The ceremony was performed by Rev. 
John W. Kennedy, pastor of the Immanuel 
Presbyterian Church. The bride was at- 
tended by her sister, Miss. Martha Ann Wil- 
son, and was given away by her father, who 
is vice president of the Pacific National Lum- 
ber Co. Following the ceremony a reception 
was held by Mr. and Mrs. Wilson and Mrs. 
Behrend, mother of the groom. Mr. and Mrs. 
Behrend left on a short wedding trip after 
which they will make their home at Chehalis, 
Wash., where Mr. Behrend is in business. 


GRISDALE-SHICK. The marriage of 
George Marion Grisdale and Miss Marian 
Schick was celebrated Dec. 21 at Shelton, 
Wash. The bridegroom is the son of Mrs 
George Grisdale and is an official of the 
Simpson Logging Co. of Shelton. The bride 
is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Herbert 
Schick. The ceremony was performed by 
Rev. Nelson Pierce, pastor of a Methodist 
Church in Tacoma. The bride was attended 
by her cousin, Miss Georgine Schick, of Port- 
land, while Joseph Grisdale, a cousin of the 
groom, acted as best man. The wedding was 
followed by a reception at the Schick resi- 
dence after which the young couple left on 
their wedding trip. Mrs. Grisdale is a musi- 
cian of note and the bridegroom is a grad- 
uate of the Shelton schools, Culver Military 
Academy and University of Washington. 


Trouble and Litigation 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA., Jan. 5.—B. C. 
Housel, broker, was named receiver for the 
Globe Lumber Co. interests in Oklahoma by 
District Judge Sam Hooker, pending suit 
against the lumber firm, which was brought 
by G. E. Burford, M. H. Trammell, and 
George K. Trammell. Mr. Housel’s bond was 
set at $10,000. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Jan. 5.—A creditor’s com- 
mittee has been appointed to examine into 
the affairs of the Niagara Box Co., which has 
discontinued business. Liabilities are esti- 





mated at $47,000 and assets at $60,000. 
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The Door 


Some praise the wall when winters roar, 
And some the hearth whose coals are red, 
And some the rafters overhead, 

And yet more beautiful the door 

To which one comes 
When tools and sums 
And all the things of day are o’er. 


Close-locked to foes, wide-thrown to friends, 
It is the symbol of this house— 
In spring, or when the winds carouse, 
The thing te which each footstep tends. 
Whatever care 
Men have to bear, 
Upon the doorstep all that ends. 


It is the place where love will wait 
And shield the eyes to pierce the dark, 
It is the place where ears will hark 
To hear the clicking of the gate. 
Let walls, let floors 
Thank God for doors 
That keep this house inviolate. 


We See b' the Papers 


Many an annual report will be a dud. 

Corn is said to be weak. Certainly not all 
of it. 

Many a business nowadays is eating its over- 
head off. 

The most promising young man we know of 
is a politician. 

An optimist is a man who takes the bottom 
and builds on it. 

Culture may not be increasing, but certainly 
more books are red. 

Several banks have closed their doors. To 
avoid drafts, probably. 

Byron certainly was right when he said that 
“every prospect pleases.” 

Perhaps they call it a bull market because 
that is what it is mostly. 

Some boys work their way through college; 
others worm their way. 

It looks like Russia will be in the red as long 
as there are any reds in it. 

Life is a victory to some, but to an artist it 
is just one draw after another. 

There is a radio in Illinois for every seventh 
person—but father is the eighth. 

What we can’t understand about the Einstein 
theory is why we can’t understand it. 

A system of checks and balances is all right 
if you have the balance for the checks. 

Among other things that have reached the 
bottom is a fellow’s hand in his pocket. 


More men are entering the ministry; let us 
hope more ministry is entering the men. 


Manufacturers are doing all they can to 
cheapen the movies. So are the producers. 


What some of our automobile drivers seem 
to need is one of these Rhodes scholarships. 


If we can’t have a seasonable improvement, 
let us at least have a reasonable improvement. 


_ Congress will appropriate $116,000,000 to re- 
lieve unemployment. That would relieve ours. 


_ A man with a dollar clutched in each hand 
isn't in very good shape to pick up any more. 


The stenog says that she hopes the new dic- 
tator of Monaco is a better dictator than the 
boss is. 

The great problem now is to get the busi- 


ness mail out of the Christmas cards before next 
Christmas. 


The wife read that wheat was falling, and 


Says that is probably what has been affecting 
her cakes lately. 


We told you things would pick up with the 
New Year. January has only one rent day in 
it and five paydays. 

One Christmas present that will be remem- 
bered all through the year is the one that was 
bought on installments. 


“Defective Speech Corrected,” says an ad. 
Wish some of our convention speakers would 
see this fellow first. 


The Chinese are starving, American ships 
are idle, and yet no one can think of anything 
to do with our wheat. 


If we each eat one more slice of bread at 
each meal the wheat surplus will be solved. The 
boarder says he’s willing. 

A 2,000,000-year-old dinosaur egg has been 
dug up in Florida. Wonder where the lunch- 
counter man digs his up? 


“One-third of stock motored to market; hogs 
ride highway,” says the Omaha Bee. We have 
even seen some of them driving. 

The cost of food has decreased 12 percent 
since 1926, but the Government ought to do 
something about the cover charge. 


A good song to sing to bring about that 
business revival would be Homer Rodeheaver’s 
“Brighten the Corner Where You Are.” 


It is hard to tell whether we are doing half 
as much business as we were, or whether we 
are doing half what we thought we were. 

President Madison wrote fifteen pages of his 
biography and then quit. Most of us would 
get disgusted with ourselves long before that. 


“I'll send your check tomorrow,” said a man 
over the phone. We thought he meant us, but 
he must have meant the senator from New 
Jersey. 

In England they call a master plumber a 
sanitary engineer, but no matter what you call 
‘em, when you call ’em they don’t come any 
quicker. 


There is a House of Columns in Moscow. 
The way different members of the family grab 
for different parts of the paper, you would 
think ours is. 


An Omaha man robbed by a girl in Chicago, 
who afterward slapped his face, described her 
to the police as “a striking blonde.” Write your 
own paragraph. 

Sometimes slow collections are due as much 
to the collector as to the collectee. People do 
not ordinarily pay a bill until it is presented, 
and sometimes not even then. 


Another Season 


Trees without leaves, fields without grass, 
Another season comes to pass, 

Yet men may say, and say with reason, 
“Tt only is another season.” 

Rocks without moss, skies without sun, 
Yet who shall say these things are done 
Forever ?—that the summer’s over? 

No man again shall see the clover? 


Days without joy, nights without friends, 
Yet who shall say that all joy ends 

If for a little while we wander 

A world without a star up yonder? 

If now I know the heaviest care 

That ever has been mine to bear, 

If faith shall falter, friends shall sever, 
Are these things over, and forever? 


The starless night has still a star, 

The star of hope. However far 

The sun may swing, and love may leave us, 
However loss may come to grieve us, 

Not always and not everything 

We lose, for winter has its spring. 

The heart may say, and say with reason, 
“It only is another season.” 











Meadow 
River 
Bran 


FLOORING— 
Red Oak Maple 
Beech White Oak 
Birch 

FINISH AND 
TRIM— 

Chestnut Birch Ash 
Oak Poplar 
MOULDINGS— 
Oak Poplar 
Basswood Chestnut 
Birch 

STEPPING AND 
RISERS— 

Oak Birch 


BEVEL SIDING— 


Poplar 








All In One Car 


The economy of buying all of 
the above items in one car 
should be readily apparent to the 
alert lumber dealer. You know 
without us telling you that buy- 
ing a little here and a little there 
is expensive business. 


The Meadow River mixed car 
plan first of all insures you re- 
liable quality — stock produced 
from famous West Virginia Hard- 
woods, the cream of the timber 
in the Appalachian district, stock 
carefully manufactured and han- 
dled. Second, it insures you 
utmost values for your money. 
By buying a group of items all 
in one car, handling, loading and 
freight costs per unit are re- 
duced. This saving means that 
quality considered Meadow River 
products are low priced. 


Let us quote on 
amixedcar. 


THE MEADOW RIVER 
LUMBER CO. 


RAINELLE, WEST VIRGINIA 
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Babcock Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


Hardwoods 


White and Pondosa Pine 
West Coast Products 
N. C. Pine and Yellow Pine 
Spruce and Hemlock 


BRANCH OFFICES 

New York City, 415 Lexington Ave. 

South Bend, Ind., 511 Pythian Bldg. 
Providence, R. 1., 115 Adelaide Ave 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1629 Land Title Bldg 

Detroit, Mich., 2-219 General Motors Bldg. 
Johnstown, Pa., Title & Trust Bidg. 
Seattle, Wash., 5525 White Bldg. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, 711 Traction B 


Eastern Tennessee 
Kentucky and 
West Virginia 




















GYPRESS 
We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 
Louisiana Red Cypress 
Lumber, Lath 


and Shingles 


Also Tupelo Lumber, and have Complete 
Planing Mill Facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 


Manufacturers DONNER, LOUISIANA 











North Carolina Pine and. 
West Virginia Hardwood 














Kiln Dried, Well Manu- CASING, 
Aras High Grade. BASE AND 
Capacity, 250,000 feet MOULDINGS 
wr Dey. Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 
WILLSON BROTHERS LUMBER CO. 
1530-35 Oliver Bldg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 











. —__—S— 
yXON LUMBER C COMPANY 
Fiz 4 ee 





Manufacturers 


Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 








Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 


Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock — 
“Ask the Wholesaler” 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 























WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


honors Panama-Pace GRAND PRIZE 
eect ccna cee 


International Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capacity 3500 Axes & Tools 


C.B. Richard & Co. 


29 Broadway, NEW YORK 


Ocean Freight 
Brokers 
Special department handling export lumber shipments 








Established 1847 


Foreign Forwarders, 
Customs Brokers. We 
handle all classes of 
cargo, collect invoices 

discount drafts. 
Commercial Credits 
for exports & imports 

















SHINGTON 








On Fireplace Construction 


The Department of Agriculture has just pub- 
lished for free distribution Farmers’ Bulletin 
1649-F—“Construction of Chimneys and Fire- 
places.” It comes at a time when home own- 
ers are showing active interest in the comfort- 
ing open grate fire. The bulletin tells how to 
build chimneys so as to avoid objectionable fea- 
tures of construction and an entire section is 
devoted to the construction of fireplaces. 

It will be found to contain much valuable and 
interesting information. While the bulletin 
states that as ordinarily constructed fireplaces 
are not efficient and economical, yet they have 
a place as auxiliary to the heating plant and 
because of the hominess a burning fire imparts 
to a room. Certain principles, which must be 
observed in the construction of a fireplace if it 
is to have a good draft and not smoke, are ex- 
plained in detail. 


Urge Speeding Up of Rust Control 


What the white pine blister rust menace 
means to the Northwest and why the Federal 
Government should speed up its control work 
were vividly portrayed in a public hearing be- 
fore the bureau of the budget last Friday by a 
delegation of members of Congress, foresters, 
agricultural leaders and representatives of rail- 
way, lumber and other commercial interests 
chiefly from the Northwest and California, but 
including other sections of the country. An 
increase of approximately $300,000,000 in ap- 
propriations for blister rust disease control 
work was asked for the current year, with a 
further increase in 1932. 

Representative B. L. French of Idaho and Dean 
F. G. Miller, of the Idaho school of forestry, 
pointed out that Idaho’s economic life depends 
very largely upon the lumber industry and that 
the lumber industry of the State depends very 
largely upon white pine. They pointed out that 
$400,000,000 is the estimated manufactured 
value placed upon the 13,000,000,000 board feet 
of white pine lumber found in Idaho alone. Ad- 
ditional large quantities are found in Montana, 
eastern Washington and parts of Oregon. The 
great sugar pine forests of California represent 
an even greater value than the white pines. 
When to these figures is added the value of 
the vast young stands of white pine which must 
furnish the lumber for the next generation, it 
can be appreciated how important not only to the 
Northwest, but to the country as a whole it is 
to stop the ravages of the blister rust disease. 

C. C. Scott, of the Western Forestry & Con- 
servation Association, pointed out that since the 
Federal Government owns about 75 percent of 
the white pine in Oregon, the private owners 
are unable to do anything comprehensive toward 
controlling the disease until the Federal Gov- 
ernment takes the lead and that consequently 
the rust has swept rapidly southward to or even 
beyond the California State line. 

Emanuel Fritz, professor of forestry, Uni- 
versity of California, expressed the great in- 
terest of that State in adequate contro! meas- 
ures, explaining that for several years the 
destruction of the white and sugar pines had 
been looked upon as inevitable, just as the 
chestnut has been destroyed in the East, but 
that since they have learned that the blister rust 
can be controlled they are anxious that all pos- 
sible steps be taken to accomplish this end 
within as short a time as practicable. Among 
other things, Prof. Fritz stressed the great 
scenic value of the magnificent white pines and 
sugar pines. 

Franklin W. Reed, representing the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, pointed 
out that the threat of destruction of white pine 
timber tracts by the blister rust, unless quickly 
checked, would cause owners to cut their timber 
as soon as possible and force large additional 
quantities of lumber upon an already over-sup- 





plied market. This, Mr. Reed emphasized, 
would be a serious matter to the lumber in- 
dustry as a whole. Therefore, the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association urges Fed- 
eral appropriations of sufficient size to assure 
early control. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation’s in- 
terest in the matter was outlined by Chester H, 
Gray, legislative representative of that organ- 
ization. Among other things Mr. Gray stressed 
the importance of preserving the lumber in- 
dustry “which provides the best home market 
for most of the farm products of the North- 
west.” He added that the farmers of the great 
area west of Illinois and north of Missouri 
must henceforth look to the Northwest for their 
lumber supply. 

Others attending the hearing included Sena- 
tors William E. Borah and John Thomas and 
Representative Addison T. Smith of Idaho. 


Cutting 5 Sant Fire Loss 


If farmers would provide themselves with 
simple fire-fighting equipment and _ organize 
community fire companies, and if they would 
use more care and forethought in building the 
nation’s $100,000,000 farm fire loss could be cut 
in half, says the Department of Agriculture. 

The first question regarding the construction 
of buildings on the farm is their location with 
reference to other buildings, according to the 
department specialists. A clear space of about 
150 feet between buildings is needed for prac- 
tical safety against exposure fires. Another 
point of great importance is to locate the main 
buildings, such as house and barn, so that pre- 
vailing winds do not blow directly from one to 
the other. 

Farmers’ Bulletin 1643-F-Fire Safeguards for 
the Farm—just issued by the department, dis- 
cusses in detail many causes of farm fires and 
points out precautions which would reduce the 
large annual fire loss. 


Blight Resistant Chestnuts 


R. Kent Beattie, plant explorer who for 
two and a half years searched the domains 
of the Formosa head-hunters and the forests 
of Japan and Korea for blight resistant 
chestnuts to plant in this country, has re- 
turned to the Department of Agriculture. 
During his travels Mr. Beattie collected 
about 250 bushels of chestnuts of native 
strains and scions of about 90 cultivated 
varieties. He shipped these nuts and scions 
to Washington as fast as collected and they 
were planted in the department’s forest nur- 
sery at Glendale, Md., to test their resistance 
to blight and their adaptation to the climate 
and soil of a new homeland. These plant- 
ings produced about 250,000 seedlings. Last 
spring the department placed 73,000 seed- 
lings grown from Mr. Beattie’s 1928 collec- 
tions with foresters and experiment stations 
in Connecticut, Massachusetts, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary- 
land, West Virginia, Virginia, North Caro- 


lina, Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Ohio and Michigan, for 
testing. 


Pathologists and foresters hope _ that 
blight-resistant chestnuts eventually will be 
established throughout the chestnut-growing 
States, where blight is rapidly depleting the 
native stands of chestnut. The American 
chestnut is still the source of more than 50 
percent of our vegetable tannin. 





THE RECENT increase from $675,000 to 
$1,430,000, annually, in Federal funds author- 
ized for construction of major roads in the 
national forests of California will be a consider- 
able factor in relief for the unemployed, accord- 
ing to the United States Forest Service. 
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For 1935]. 


made possible by 1930 performance 


550 tro *600 
PRICE REDUCTIONS 











or 
GENERAL Morxors 





Trucks 


500 Ibs. to 3,500 Ibs. 





GUARANTEED CAPACITY INCREASES 


STRAIGHT RATING 








ON 10 GREAT MODELS, 133 DIFFERENT TYPES 


MODEL T-15: Price reduced 
$50; straight rating capacity in- 
creased 1,100 lbs.—now %-ton 
and I-ton range... 130" and 141" 
wheelbases, 10 different types 
available... 


Now °645 


(TYPE 1501) 


MODEL T-17: Price reduced 
$70; I-ton range... 130" and 141" 
wheelbases, 8 different types 
available —7'12' and 9% body 
lengths. . 


Now *675 
(TYPE 1703) 


HIS starts the new year with a big piece of value- 

news for truck owners. Effective today, price 
reductions or capacity increases—or both!—bring 
higher value than ever, in 10 great General Motors 
Truck models: affecting 133 different types of mod- 
ern haulage and delivery equipment. Increased 
capacities mean greater earning power per truck. 
It is made possible by what happened in 1930. 
Lowered material costs were coupled with produc- 
tion savings. And it is a General Motors Truck 
policy to share such advantages with truck owners. 
So, more than ever, it’s going to pay every truck 
owner to find out what General Motors Truck offers 
before he buys! See these trucks today. Try them 
out. Ask men who own them about the extra earn- 
ing ability designed and built into them. Start 
1931 with delivery or haulage equipmeni that can do 
a real share in building your business and profits! 


(All prices: Chassis, f. o. b. Pontiac, Mich.) 
A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE! 
e 


MODEL T-19: Price reduced 
$150; 1'o-ton range ...130", 141" 
and 152” wheelbases—22 differ- 
ent types available—7}2', 9’ and 
101,' body lengths... 


Now $745 
(TYPE 2201) 


$600 Less 





MODEL T-90 (six wheeler): Price 
reduced $600; 5-7\2-ton range. . 
185%", 201" and 220" wheelbases, 
7 different types available .. . 
Brown - Lipe over - and - under 
drive auxiliary with 4-speed 
main transmission standard (12 
speeds forward, 3 reverse). 


Now $5285 


(TYPE 9001) 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY, Pontiac, Mich. (Subsidiary of Yellow Truck & Coach Mfg. Co.) 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS, YELLOW CABS and COACHES 


Factory Branches, Distributors, Dealers—in over 2000 principal cities and towns 





\ (Time payments financed through Yellow Manufacturing Acceptance Corporation plan, at lowest available rates) 4 
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C0 - CALIFORNIA Coo 








Sugar Pine 
California White Pine (#2 
Arizona Soft Pine 
White Fir 


LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 


Shop—Selects—Common 
Dimension—Lath—Shiplap 
Pattern—Flask 
WRITE 
712 Railway Exchange Bldg., Chicago 


aan 




















California Sugar 


and White Pine 
California Redwood 


WENDLING - NATHAN CO. 
Established 1914 
Lumbermen’s Bldg., 110 Market St., 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 











Co PACIFIC COAST C3 








rw A 
SPECIALIST! 


But I don’t con- 
struct “buildings” 


Our specialty is furnishing 


OLD GROWTH 
Yellow Fir Common 


1’ and 2’ dried rough and 
surfaced after dry 


STRAIGHT CARS 


Soft Old Growth 
Yellow Fir Uppers 


MIXED CARS 
“Everything from Soup to Nuts”’ in 
DRY Old Growth Yellow Fir Common 
—Uppers—Mouldings—Bevel Siding— 
Shingles, etc., etc. 


KILN DRIED HEMLOCK 


Common and Uppers 





rae baat 


Ask this Specialist for his ial List 
of Ready-to-ship lumber! 


M.A.WymanLumber Co. 
908-9 White Bldg. Seattle, Wash. 

















BOOKS—BOOKS—B00KS—Here’s theplace 


to get them. Write now for catalog. 
American Lumberman, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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News Notes from Aner 


Portland, Ore. 


Jan. 3.—Nos. 2 and 3 common Douglas fir 
are plentiful in most mill yards, but stocks of 
other items are so broken that difficulty might 
be experienced in filling sizable orders. For 
this reason most mills, upon resuming opera- 
tions after the holiday shutdown, will en- 
deavor to balance up their stocks as much as 
possible, so that they may be ready to handle 
business when it develops. Many mills in the 
western Oregon fir belt are not running, and 
some of those that are to start Monday will 
continue to operate under slow bell, largely 
for the purpose of rounding out their stocks. 

L. A. Nelson, Oregon secretary for the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, returned re- 
cently from an extended tour of California. 
Demand there is rather slow, he says, although 
shipments are moving south both by rail and 
water fairly regularly. 

The Columbia River Log Scaling Bureau 
reports all logging camps in the Columbia 
River district down, with enough logs on hand 
to meet requirements. It is understood that 
most camps will remain idle until March, 
which means a longer than average shutdown. 
Mills are reported to be fairly well supplied 
with logs. 

Western pine lumber mills are producing 
much less lumber than normally for this time 
of year, and are in stronger position perhaps 
than might be expected in view of genera) 
conditions. Some mills are to remain idle two 
weeks. Others have signified their intention 
of not resuming operations until Feb. 1. The 
length of shutdown will depend largely upon 
the trend of the market. It has been improv- 
ing considerably the last few weeks. 

James Clancy, who has been connected with 
the Portland office of the Douglas Fir Ex- 
ploitation & Export Co., of which Lloyd J. 
Wentworth is manager, will leave for Seattle 
in a few days to join the company’s force 
there. 

The Stoddard Lumber Co., with sawmill near 
Baker, Ore., will resume mill and logging camp 
operations next week, it is announced. These 
operations have been down since Nov. 1. The 
planing mill, which has been on part time, 
will go on normal schedule. 


Spokane, Wash. 


Jan. 3.—A 5 cent an hour reduction in 
wages in the lumber industry went into ef- 
fect on Jan. 1. Men who are paid monthly 
and who received $200 or less have taken a 
reduction of $10 per month. The reduction 
was approved at a meeting of the board of 
directors of the 4L’s at Portland some time 
ago, with the understanding that each dis- 
trict would decide whether or not it would 
take advantage of the 4L aecision. The em- 
ployers and employees who represent the 
Inland Empire on the 4L board voted in favor 
of putting the reduction into effect on Jan. 1. 
The basic wage for common labor, which has 
been 42% cents an hour, is now 37% cents, 
which is the wage that prevailed in 1922. 
With the cost of living lower than it was 
in 1922, the decrease in money wages does 
not mean a decrease in the purchasing power 
of the workers. 

One of the first tax bills to be presented 
to the legislature at the coming session will 
come from the Washington Forestry Confer- 
ence. This bill takes advantage of the re- 
cently ratified amendment to the State con- 
stitution, which authorizes the classification 
of property for tax purposes. The bill pro- 
vides for the assessment of logged-off or cut- 
over Jands, suitable only for reforesting, at 
a value of $1 an acre. Lands in eastern 
Washington are to be assessed on a valuation 
of 50 cents an acre. When timber or other 
forest products is removed a 12%' percent 
yield tax will be collected. 

A program entailing the expenditure of 
$7,500,000 in the next ten years for control of 
while pine blister rust in northeastern Wash- 
ington, northern Idaho and northwestern 
Montana has been worked out by Federal and 
State lumber agencies, S. N. Wyckoff, senior 
pathologist and director of blister rust con- 
trol, western States, told members of the 


publicity-tourist bureau at the 
Hotel Saturday noon. 

Some encouragement that the dry cycle of 
approximately fourteen years must be about 
at an end, was seen in a study of forest trees, 
as presented by Walter C. Meyer, from the 
Pacific Northwest experiment station, at Port- 
land, in a talk before the forestry division of 
the Northwest Scientific Association at the 
Davenport Hotel Dec. 30. 

Ice on the lake caused a shutdown of the 
Craig Mountain Lumber Co.’s mill at Win- 
chester, Idaho, last week. The mill had oper. 
ated seven weeks after a previous shutdown 
for repairs. 

H. K. Hockett, manager Potlatch Lumber 
Co., Dayton, Wash., for the last two years, 
has been transferred to Spokane. 


Davenport 


Tacoma, Wash. 


Jan. 3.—Lumber production by Tacoma 
mills dropped to 615,000,000 feet for 1930, 
according to estimates furnished by manufac- 
turers. This is the lowest figure recorded 
for several years, and 164,000,000 feet below 
the 1929 output. The curtailment policy 
generally adopted by the mills, and the burn- 
ing out of two large local operations during 
the year, are responsible for the decline, 
Only one new operation of any size, the Gange 
Lumber Co., started cutting during 1930. The 
comparative figures for 1929 and 1930 are as 
follows: 


Mill 1930 1929 
City Lumber Ce. .....2% 12,500,000 14,000,000 
Clear Fir Lumber Co... 38,000,000 38,000,000 
Defiance Lumber Co.... 50,000,000 75,000,000 
Dickman Lumber Co.... 46,000,000 47,000,000 
Ernest Dolge, Inc...... 20,500,000 22,000,000 
East Side Lumber Co.. 14,000,000 18,000,000 
Gange Lumber Co...... LEOCCLCEO cevecene 
Henry Mill & Timber Co. 26,500,000 32,000,000 
Mountain Lumber Co... 24,000,000 24,000,000 
North End Lumber Co.. 9,000,000° 12,000,000 
Puget Sound Lumber Co. 10,500,000 23,000,000 
Peterman Mfg. Co...... 14,000,000 25,000,000 
Ship Lumber Mill Co... 2,000,000 13,000,000 


St. Paul & Tacoma Lbr.. 


GS praca abe aala ae uae 200,000,000 200,000,000 
Tacoma Harbor Lbr. Co. 36,000,000 





45,000,000 

Western Fir Lumber Co. 19,500,000 20,000,000 
Wheeler, Osgood Co.... 33,500,000 51,000,000 
Tidewater Mill Co...... 5,000,000 50,000,000 
Miscellaneous ......... 40,000,000 50,000,000 
WE.  idianike omwe awe 615,000,000 759,000,000 


The 1923 cut was 729,000,000 feet; 1927, 
744,000,000 feet, and 1926, 815,000,000 feet. 
The tabulation covers only mills in the city, 
and takes no account of the number of large 
plants outside the city limits but tributary to 
Tacoma. 

Fifteen new industries were added to the 
Tacoma list during 1930. The largest of these 
was the plywood plant of Sizer & Co., with 
a $200,000 factory employing 100 hands. John 
Buffelen rehabilitated the old American Wood 
Pipe Co. plant, which is again producing and 
employing 40 men. The Gange Lumber Co. 
and the Ljungdahl Products Co. were other 
large indusfries in the lumber and wood prod- 
ucts field which started production during the 
year. 

Another large attendance featured the regu- 
lar meeting of the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club 
yesterday. Most of the time was spent on a 
discussion of the proposed exhibits by the 
club at the coming convention in Tacoma of 
the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association. 
Corydon Wagner, chairman of the convention 
committee, initiated the discussion. Cc. & 
Chapman reported on the questionnaire issued 
by the Tariff Commission, and recommended 
that individual mills furnish the figures asked 
for. 

Nearly 600 men resumed work yesterday 
at the St, Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co.’s plant, 
when operations were started at Mill B, the 
planing mill, the shops and the shipping de- 
partment. Another 100 will go back to work 
about Jan. 12, when Mill D is scheduled to 
open. 

An extension of milling-in-transit rates for 
a six months’ period has been adopted by the 
Northern railroads. This step was taken to 


protect the Northwest lumbermen. 
In an effort to further reduce forest fires, 
State Senator E. Tatman, of Tacoma, plans to 
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introduce a bill into the State legislature pro- 
hibiting the throwing away of matches, 
tobacco or any burning material from motor 
cars passing through forest, brush, grazing 
or grain lands. The bill will also require all 
cars to be equipped with ash receivers. 

Employees of the John Dower Lumber Co. 
staged a Christmas celebration Dec. 30 at the 
company’s offices. John Dower, president of 
the company, acted as master of ceremonies 
and later took the part of Santa Claus when 
Christmas presents for the children were dis- 
tributed from a tree. A musical and enter- 
tainment program was given. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Jan. 5.—Both inquiry and demand are much 
improved, as line yards find it imperative that 
stocks be replenished. Sales managers say 
that they look for a steady upward trend in 
demand from now on. Mixed car business 
from small interior yards is particularly good, 
as these are partially replenishing stocks until 
demand reaches its peak in the spring. Indus- 
trial buying has not materialized to any great 
extent. Scattered sales continue to be made 
to this class of buyers, but they are mostly 
of modest size, their production not having 
increased to any extent. Railroads have not 
been in the market for a fortnight. - 


Seattle, Wash. 


Jan, 3.—The California market is just about 
stagnant. One large operator here discounts 
rumors of stiffened prices as a result of the 
east coast demand. On Dec. 27, stocks of 
lumber on the docks at San Pedro aggregated 
11,160,000 feet, which this informant considers 
normal. However, stocks of lath totaled 
7,250,000 pieces, a considerable surplus. The 
present price of $3.50 being paid by the yards 
for lath is expected to drop. 

Several wholesalers again reported more in- 
quiries. One declared a large number of these 
were for heavy plank, which he believes will 
be used for repairs on bridges and trestles. 


A shipper who does a large rail business said: 
“Prices have advanced a little in the last two 
weeks, because of the closing of the mills, 


and the increases may stick. I hope they do.” 
Eastern buyers are believed to be coming 
around to the idea that prices are about as 
low as they can get. 

No business has come from Cuba the last 
six months, according to one operator, while 
Hawaiian demand is off as compared to last 
year’s. Not much business is in sight-in 
either of these markets. 

Demand for shingles is slow and prices are 
soft. Large shakes are moving in better 
volume, while stained shingles moved fairly 
well in December, with a better demand in 
sight for January and February. One firm 
has quite a bit of business already booked 
for these two months. 

List prices of logs remain unchanged, but 
sales volume is too small to determine the 
market. 

Frederick D. Lowrey, first vice president 
and maanger of Lewers & Cooke Ltd., Hono- 
lulu, was a Seattle visitor last month. His 
trip was for the purpose of surveying lumber 
conditions along the coast. The Lammers 
Lumber Co. is Pacific Northwest representa- 
tive for his company. 

Carlos Ruggles, of the Carlos Ruggles Lum- 
ber Co., Springfield, Mass., is a visitor to the 
Coast. 

L. G. Blackwell, field representative of the 
Pacific Stained Shingles (Inc.), is on the 
Coast for the holidays. 

Jack Hogg, of Lawrence R. McCoy & Co., 
Worcester, Mass., is in Seattle on a com- 
bined pleasure and buying trip. He is a son 
of Ed Hogg, well known lumberman here. 

J. H. Jewett, of McPhee & McGinnity, 
Denver, Colo., spent several days in Seattle 
Just before Christmas. 

November building permits issued for 
Pacific Northwest cities were approximately 
44 percent greater in value than those for 
the same month in 1929. In November, 
Seattle was fourth city in the nation in 
volume of building authorized, leading such 
large cities as Detroit, Cleveland and Phila- 


delphia. The fact that the largest part of 
the construction going on here represents 
office buildings and other structures using a 
small proportion of wood, has led many lum- 
bermen to discount its value to the lumber 
industry. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Jan. 3.—A small but steady increase during 
November and December in suburban dwell- 
ing construction is observed in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area. Despite a larger number than 
usual of suburban home property transfers, 
several of the more progressive builders are 
optimistic over early 1931 business. Several 
of the larger building concerns say they are 
almost “forced” to take advantage of the 
present low market on both labor and mate- 
rials. The drop in small-home costs is bring- 
ing prospective owners actively into the mar- 
ket. Local builders are exercising caution, 
however, in limiting programs to homes which 
are within reach of the moderate income, and 
also feeling their way by limiting the number 
of new projects. 

There has appeared an encouraging demand 
for Douglas fir boards and dimension. Dealers’ 
stocks are abnormally low and badly broken, 
so any demand, however small, for popular 
yard items is bound almost immediately to 
result in mill orders. Some dealers believe 
there will be resumption of consumer buying 
early in 1931. The demand for both Douglas 
fir and redwood bridge items will be larger 
when the present extensive State highway 
building program for 1931 becomes operative. 

A merchandising effort directed toward the 
California lumber consuming public is being 
made through distribution of a recent circu- 
lar, “Redwood—California’s Own Lumber,” of 
which more than 50,000 copies have been dis- 
tributed during the last two weeks. 

Although California pine and redwood pro- 
duction and orders have been low during the 
holiday season, the California demand for 
these species is keeping up fairly well. For 
eleven months in 1930, production of Cali- 
fornia redwood was 89 percent and shipments 
81 percent of those for a similar period in 
1929. Redwood’s greatest decline has occurred 
in the export market, shipments for eleven 
months of 1930 being but 48 percent of 1929. 

Redwood mills are taking their annual holi- 
day shutdown and will resume operations 
Jan. 5. 

The charter market and prevailing tramp 
rates outward from the Pacific Coast are as 
follows: 


Location Lumber R 
PE ns cabin eis ) i ee $ 4.50@5 
I ral ea og Neier Bd lee $ ett £4 
Ce Dormant...... $ 6.50@7 
U. K.—Continent..... era 40/45s. 
West Coast S. A.....Dormant...... $ 9 
SA. METI cccacceves OO SE Te 
Intercoastal (US) ...Quiet......... $10.50@11 
Intercoastal (BC) ...Quiet......... $10 


H. D. Mortenson, Pelican Bay Lumber Co., 
Klamath Falls, Ore., has returned to San Fran- 
cisco after a visit to eastern lumber centers. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Jan, 7.—There already are some signs that 
the lumber business: in this locality during 
1931 will be more satisfactory than last year’s. 
Retail yards are expected to resume buying in 
considerable volume next month. In the mean- 
time the market is not likely to be very active. 

Northern pine prices are unchanged and 
there are few special offerings. Although the 
northern mills have somewhat larger and bet- 
ter assorted stocks than they had last year, 
unfilled orders will take considerable material, 
and shortages of many items are pretty cer- 
tain to develop before new stock is ready for 
shipment. 

The November report of the ninth Federal 
Reserve district, just issued, shows that dur- 
ing November, 1930, 500 representative yards 
sold 7,845,000 board feet of lumber, as com- 
pared with 11,270,000 in November, 1929, and 
13,596,000 feet last October. The stocks at 
475 yards at the end of last November totaled 
70,830,000 feet, as compared with 73,743,000 


(Continued on Page 60) 





C23 PACIFIC COAST Co 





California 
White Pine 





Quality Timber From 
Famous Klamath District 


Note the size of the logs shown aboveand you'll 
readily understand why we offer buyers such 
high quality, soft-textured lumber. We can guar- 
antee you a dependable source of supply for 
years to come and supply anything you need in 


SELECTS AND COMMON 
S4S OR ROUGH 
SHOP and BOX 


Get our quotations now. 


Crater Lake = 
Lumber Co. 


SPRAGUE RIVER, ORE. 
Huntington Taylor 


GENERAL MANAGER 
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Chief 
Chinook 
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ne He’s a most depend- 
—_- able guide to an almost 
Be unlimited source of 


a : " eS supply for high quality 
SiR PONDOSA 
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window and door frames, lumber and 
mouldings. You'll find his likeness on 
all products manufactured by 


CHINOOK LUMBER & 
MANUFACTURING Co. 


Spokane, Wash. 


Capacity—frames 1200 per shift—lumber 
150 M. per shift—box shook | car per 
shift—mouldings 1 car a week. 

Prompt shipment guaranteed! All trans- 
continental railroads to serve you. 











O TIMBER ESTIMATORS O 
JAMES W. SEWALL 


Consulting Forestry 


JAMES W.SEWALL PHILLIPS & BENNER 
Old Town, Ruttan Block, 
Maine Port Arthur, Ontario 
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E. L. BRUCE Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


Largest manufacturers of Hardwood 
Flooring in the world 


Headquarters for: 


LUMBER 


Southern Hardwoods and Pine 


in straight cars 
and mixed cars 





HARDWOOD 


DIMENSION 


GUM BEECH OAK 


—one piece or glued-up, 
rough, surfaced or 
moulded to pattern. 


FLOORING 


*CELLized Oak Floor Planks, 
*CELLized Wood Floor Blocks, 


also regular T & G, *CELLized 
or untreated. 








Mills at: Prescott and Little Rock, 
Ark.; Cairo, Ill.; Oak Grove, La.; Reed 
City, Mich.; Bruce and Laurel, Miss. 








YARD, MILL AND OFFICE 


Newsy Notes of Persons and Places 

















Lutcher & Moore 
Cypress Lumber Co. 


LUTCHER, LA. 
Manufacturers of 


Cypress and Tupelo 


WE SPECIALIZE IN TUPELO 
FLOORING, TRIM and MOULDING 

















Pcorpssono i 
N. C. PINE 


Our “Jiffy Service”, by rail and water, will 
keep you supplied with all items in 


YARD STOCK SHED STOCK 


Let us prove it on your next order, 


JOHNSON & WIMSATT 








WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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J. H. Sampson and W. McNee, of the White 
Pine Sash Co., Spokane, Wash., were in Chi- 
cago Wednesday and called at local lumber 
offices. 

Robert McFarland, of the Robert McFarland 
Lumber Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., was in Chi- 
cago Friday and Saturday of last week, and 
called on local lumbermen. 


E. R. Ross, of Chicago, secretary of the 
Marsh & Truman Lumber Co., is spending all 
this week in Arkansas and southern Missouri, 
on a visit to hardwood mills of that area. 


Frank R. Linroth, manager of the Chicago 
office of the Exchange Sawmills Sales Co., is 
back at his duties this week after being con- 
find to his home with a severe attack of sinus 
trouble. 


Monday noon one of the most regularly at- 
tending members of the Chicago Wholesale 
Lumber Association was missed when the men 
gathered for their usual luncheon meeting at the 
Boston Oyster House, and when a representa- 
tive of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN called 
Wednesday to talk with V. J. Euler, head of 
the V. J. Euler Lumber Co., he discovered that 
the hardwood wholesaler has taken on a side- 
line. He is on jury service. But of course 
business is going on as usual, otherwise. 


Herman Dierks, of Kansas City, Mo., chair- 
man of the board of the Dierks Lumber & Coal 
Co., was in Chicago Wednesday for a con- 
ference with L. O. O’Daniel, manager of the 
Chicago office of the Dierks Lumber Sales 
Co. Mr. Dierks left Wednesday night for Hot 
Springs, Ark., where Saturday night will be 
held the company’s annual foremen’s banquet. 
The entertainment features of this banquet will 
be broadcast by radio, as will also a talk by 
DeVere Dierks, on methods and benefits of kiln 
drying and other aspects of the lumber industry. 


H. K. Brooks, of Bend, Ore., general man- 
ager of the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co., was 
in Chicago the latter half of last week, and 
conferred with Robert K. Eaton, of the Robert 
K. Eaton Lumber Co., his firm’s Chicago sales 
representative. Mr. Brooks was on his way 
home from-a business trip to New York, and 
what he(learned on his tour, coupled with what 
he already knew about the results of the cur- 
tailed production by western pine operators and 
the firmness of the firm price policy, he felt 
justified him in being optimistic indeed as to 
the future prospects. 


W. A. Cavin, of Sturgis, Mich., executive 
head of the Cavin Lumber Yards, Associated, 
was a Chicago visitor this week, accompanied 
by Stuart Smith, manager of the ‘Lawton Lum- 
ber Co., at Lawton, Mich., which is a unit of 
the Cavin system. Mr. Cavin, whose hobby, 
next to selling building materials, is travel at 
home and abroad, is planning a recreational trip 
to Mexico City in the near future. “Can’t get 
too far away from business this year,” he re- 
marked, adding that the sales record of the 
affiliated yards for the year just closed had been 
surprisingly good, taking all conditions into 
consideration. 


The report made by the Census Bureau, of 
the census of distribution taken last year, of the 
retail stores in Chicago, shows that the lumber 
and building group of 1,918 stores and yards 
reported sales in 1929 totaling $101,870,106. Of 
this, 52 percent was lumber and building mate- 
rial; 22 percent hardware; 11 percent heating 
and plumbing; 11 percent paint and glass stores ; 
and 4 percent electrical shops. Establishments 
handling lumber and building materials at re- 
tail, including roofing, number 253, employing 
on full time 3,149 persons. Net sales in 1929 





totaled $52,245,047. Stocks on hand at the end 
of the year at cost totaled $8,320,629. Salaries 
and wages totaled ‘$7, 616,318. 





Official Has Profi table Tour 


Arthur E. Lane, head of the Arthur E. Lane 
Corporation, well known wholesaler of New 
York City and president of the National-Amer- 
ican Wholesale Lumber Association, accompan- 
ied by Mrs. Lane, was in Chicago last Saturday 
en route home after an extended visit to the 
West Coast. During his stay in the West, Mr. 
Lane, accompanied by Roy A. Dailey, of the 
West Coast office of the association, visited 
many of the manufacturers and wholesalers, 
these conferences having been unusually inter- 
esting and helpful. Mr. Lane expressed the 
belief that the outlook for the West Coast lum- 
ber industry is much more encouraging than it 
has been. He believes that through their effec- 
tive curtailment of production and the observy- 
ance of what is termed a firm price policy, in 
which they are receiving the co-operation of 
many, if not most, of the wholesalers, the manu- 
facturers have definitely set in motion plans 
that can not fail to favorably affect the entire 
lumber industry. Mr. Lane is a firm believer 
in real merchandising and he never fails to take 
advantage of every opportunity to preach that 
doctrine to wholesalers, manufacturers and re- 
tailers alike. 


Will Handle Pine Sales 

David Winton, of Minneapolis, Minn., presi- 
dent of the Winton Lumber Co. and of The 
Pas Lumber Co. (Ltd.), of The Pas, Man., was 
in Chicago W ednesday, accompanied by J. F, 
Coleman, of Kinzua, Ore., president of the 
Kinzua Pine Mills Co., and the presence of 
the two men was the signal for a young con- 
vention of Winton sales representatives at the 
company’s Chicago office. Besides A. K. South- 
worth, manager of the local office, there were 
Ray Watts and Lyle Klug, sales representatives 
in Peoria and Rockford, IIl., respectively. 

In the future the Winton company will han- 














“Clear air dried stock” is the way Francis J. 

Pike described Jean and Joan, 18 months’ old 

twin girls, granddaughters of this well known 

Chicago lumberman. The picture of Jean and 

Joan was the feature of an attractive New Year’s 

greeting that came to the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN from Mr. and Mrs. Pike 
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dle the Kinzua Pine Mills Co.’s products in this 
territory, and the salesmen were being given 
information on the fine quality of Kinzua pine 
window and door frames, assembled trim, and 
other products, which this company is able to 
furnish in mixed cars along with mouldings, 
siding, and various grades of boards. 


The Power of Example 


When he couldn’t find work in Oak Park, 
his home village, or in any other part of the 
Chicago metropolitan area, Fred Thesen was 
undaunted, even though he was 75 years old. 
He went out into the open country, and sought 
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No kidding—some one actually lives here. 

There are many such places scattered over 

the country, and each one means a prospect 

for some repairing work—maybe a complete 
job of modernizing 


work among the farmers. One farmer hired 
him, and, when he found out that his new hired 
man had been a carpenter throughout his long 
useful career, set him to the task of repairing, 
and in some cases practically rebuilding, the 
farm buildings. There was plenty to be done, 
and Mr. Thesen kept at his work until all the 
structures had been put in the best of condition. 
And was he out of work then? He was not. 
_ That farmer’s neighbors couldn’t help notic- 
ing what had been happening, and the result, 
too, was just as easy to see. It must be, they 
decided, a good time to repair and remodel and 
modernize. “Go thou and do likewise” was the 
logical conclusion to be reached. That’s just 
what happened, and so this is one carpenter 
who has plenty of work to do. 

_—_—S——S— 


Changes in Executive Personnel 


Some important changes in the executive 
personnel of the Masonite Corporation just an- 
nounced will be of particular interest to retail 
lumber and building material dealers through- 
out the country. John P. Gillies has been 
named general manager to succeed Brown 
Katzenbach; R. G. Wallace is made director of 
sales and advertising, and Frank L. Campbell, 
sales manager. Mr. Wallace, who becomes di- 
rector of sales and advertising, has been 
the general sales manager of the Masonite 
Corporation since its inception five years ago 
and has been an important factor in the growth 
and development of this company, whose prod- 
uct is being sold through retail lumber and 
building material dealers in all sections of the 
country. 

Mr. Gillies, who becomes general manager, 
previously was manager of Ingersoll Rand 
(Inc.), in the Chicago district. Mr. Campbell, 
the new sales manager, recently was manager 


of Congoleum Nairn (Inc.), of Chicago, and 
prior to that connection was sales manager of 
the Beaver Board Companies, of Buffalo. All 
of these executives will make their headquar- 
ters in the general offices of the Masonite Cor- 
poration in Chicago. 


Opens Branch Office 


MiILan, WIs., Jan. 5.— Announcement has 
been made by the Ellingson-Schmidt Lumber 
Co., of this place, that it has established a 
branch office and concentration yard at Rhine- 
lander, Wis., where it will handle white cedar 
posts, poles, ties and piling. In connection with 
its sawmill at Milan, the company will continue 
to maintain an office in this city. 








Seek to Keep Contracts at Home 


LouIsvILLe, Ky., Jan. 5.—Announcement was 
made here a few days ago of plans for forma- 
tion of a construction club in Louisville, which 
would jointly represent five groups, including 
architects, contractors, subcontractors, lumber- 
men and planing mill operators and lastly the 
building material dealers, as a permanent or- 
ganization to work together for improved con- 
struction and building, to keep contracts at home 
or placed with local contractors in so far as is 
possible, thus aiding the local lumberman, ma- 
terial man, subcontractors, and allied interests. 

At meetings which have been held in a local 
restaurant a plan has been worked out whereby 
one representative will be named to the execu- 
tive committee from each group, and these five 
representatives will co-operate in every way 
possible. One of the first acts planned by the 
perfected organization will be an appeal to 
Congress for employment of local architects on 
public buildings. In Louisville a new Federal 
building is to be erected in 1931, and of course 
the designing was placed with other or outside 
architects, but the club wants an associate 
architect of Louisville employed on the job; 
and also wishes local material, lumber and 
similar building interests favored where pos- 
sible. 

Thomas J. Nolan, architect, speaking for the 
group, stated that in the major cities of the 
United States such organizations have been 
formed, for co-operation with municipal, State 
and Federal agencies for controlling building 
projects. 

William O’Toole, president of the Kentucky 
chapter of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, and David R. Lyman, secretary General 
Contractors’ Association, have been active in 
the preliminary formation plan. 





Wants Old Wooden Bridge 


FRANKLIN, N. H., Jan. 6.— Many anciegt 
wooden bridges have been displaced in recent 
vears in New England, not because they were 
not still sound and safe, but because they were 
constructed before modern traffic requirements 
demanded wider higl:ways. Lumber from some 
of these old wooden bridges has been utilized in 
building homes and farm structures. Now it is 
revealed that there is a market for old wooden 
bridges of New England in their original form. 
Henry Ford, the automobile magnate, in his 
capacity as a collector of famous antiques, is 
seeking to acquire the old bridge that spans the 
Pemigewasset River here. W. W. Taylor, a 
Ford representative, has sent a letter to Frank- 
lin town officials soliciting the purchase of the 
old bridge. Mr. Taylor wants to know what 
the price for the bridge will be and he asks for 
all available information about the old bridge’s 
history and interesting incidents during its more 
than a century of valiant service. It is under- 
stood that Mr. Ford wishes to remove the 
ancient bridge to his estate at Dearborn, Mich. 
It is to be replaced with a wider bridge of more 
modern type and town officials have been study- 
ing the problem of what to do with the old 
bridge, which they considered too good to be 
thrown away. 





CHICAGO 





IT PAYS | 
TO DEAL 


That’s the way to get better 
values and quicker shipments. 
Take advantage of our mix- 
ed car service on orders for 
Cypress. 

Special attention givento LCL 
orders and shipments. 

Write now for prices. 


Gregertsen Brothers Co. 


332 So. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 
Yards and Planing Mills, CAIRO, ILL. 





WHITE STAR LUMBER COMPANY 


811 Roanoke Bldg., CHICAGO 
Phone ‘Randolph 1069 
Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in Maple, Birch 
and Oak Flooring, Redwood, old growth Yellow Fir, 
Red Cedar, Northern and Western Hemlock, Pondosa 
and California Pine, Yellow Pine, White Cedar Posts. 
Exclusive agents for Redwood Manufacturers Co., and 
“Soo Brand’’ Maple and Birch Flooring. 





and Air Driea ENGLEMANN SPRUCE 


W d ional quality ks in 
Segekanun Gouaen, tebe tones end Wome Pine. 
We represent Nicola Pine Mills,Ltd., Merritt, B.C. 
PAUL MILLER CO. 
LUMBER 
General Offices: 308 W. Washington St., CHICAGO 





PIKE - DIAL LUMBER co. 
AN 
WESTERN WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 


High Grade Western Yard and Factory Stocks 
DOUGLAS FIR — SITKA SPRUCE 
From Our Chicago Yard or Direct From Mill. 

Phone. CANAL 0049 2251 So. Loomis St., CHICAGO 











Hundreds of New Lumber Buyers 


are listed in the Septem- 
ber Edition of the Red 
Book—now available. 
This book may be had on 
trial for 30 days—With- 
out Cost or Ob- 
ligation — by 
ary responsible 
™ concern. Red 
Book credit rat- 
ings and re- 
ports are almost 
universally rec- 
ognized as the 
most reliable. 
Ask for Pam- 
phiet No. 49-S 
and details of 
FREE trial 
offer. 

The -Collectian 
Department has had long 
experience in collecting 
lumber accounts, and the 
cost is reasonable. 


LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
Executive Offices, 608 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 



















East. Headquarters, 35 S. William St., New York City 





- 








WANTED 
CHICAGO DISTRIBUTOR 


Important manufacturer automatic 
overhead type garage door wants re- 
liable distributor in Chicago. Wants 
firm in close touch with building in- 
dustry and large enough to ware- 
house quantity for quick delivery 
to retail dealers. Valuable oppor- 
tunity for the right firm. Address Box 
P.73, care of American Lumberman. 
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Solves Your 
Conveying 
Problems 





Note the 

Superior 
Underneath Standard 
View Construction 


Strong 
Construction 


Because it is built strongly 
is just one of the reasons why 
Standard Conveyors are con- 
sidered standard throughout 
the lumber business. 


Yard owners have long since 
discovered the added profit rea- 
sons for abandoning the slow, 
costly manual labor methods 
of carrying materials. Gravity 
conveyors are paying for them- 
selves over and over again in 
large and small lumber yards 
everywhere. Ask for our advice 


and recommendations. 













for Descriptive 
Catalog 


Atlanta Office, 712 Flatiron Bldg. 
Baltimore Office, 15 W. Franklin St. 
Beaumont, Tex. Office, P. O. Box 402 
Birmingham Office, 1116 Martin Bldg. 
Boston Office, 755 Boylston St. d 
a a Conn. Office, 406 Court Exch. 
Buffalo Office, 908 Ellicott Square 

Butte, Mont. Office, 51 E. Broadway 
Chicago Office, 400 W. Madison St. 
Cincinnati Office, 1106 Ingalls Bldg. 
Cleveland Office, 5005 Euclid Ave. 
Dallas Office, 302 So. Houston-Scott Hotel 
Denver Office, 1420 Sixteenth St. 

Detroit Office, 420 U. S. Mortgage Bldg. 
Evansville Office, 20 Furniture Bidg. 

Ft. Wayne Office, 816 Kinnaird Ave. 
Grand Rapids Office, 533 Mich. Trust Bldg. 
Harrisburg Office, P. O. Box 83. 

















News Letters 











(Continued from Page 57) 


feet at the end of October, and 74,265,000 feet 
at the close of November, 1929. Sales 
reached $1,227,700 for 500 yards during last 
November; during the corresponding month a 
year ago they totaled $1,719,500, and last 
October, $2,127,600. Cash collections totaled 
$816,800 last November, $1,043,100 last Octo- 
ber, and $1,188,700 in November a year ago. 

With the inventory season practically over, 
sash and door men are anticipating an in- 
crease in orders in the near future. Consider- 
able small residential construction is under 
way in the Twin Cities, and modernizing pro- 
jects are being encouraged by “model” enter- 
prises both here and in St. Paul. 

Northern white cedar trade is fair, consider- 
ing the season, and with many contracts for 
guard rail posts for highway construction 
work already in sight, a pick-up is expected 
in the near future. 

Operations of some north woods logging 
companies are being badly handicapped by 
lack of snow, little of which has fallen so 
far this season, 

E. J. Fisher, manager of the northwestern 
office of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, recently explained to members 
of the school board steps being taken by the 
association to insure shipment of the quality 
of lumber ordered. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Jan. 5.—All the lumber markets last week 
continued inactive. It is quite evident that 
a better feeling is growing, and that greater 
efforts will be made to stimulate business 
from now on. The campaign to induce all 
home owners to make needed repairs will un- 
doubtedly have favorable results. 

Building and loan associations in St. Louis 
have combined resources of $30,000,000, an in- 
crease of approximately $2,100,000 for the 
year, and for the entire United States total 
resources of more than $9,000,000,000, an in- 
crease of more than $800,000,000. By far the 
sreater part of the funds of these associ- 
ations is lent on small homes on the monthly 
payment basis, and while in some instances 
real estate of this nature has been taken over 
under foreclosure, relatively the amount is 
very small. 

Edward G. Shilkee, president Arkansas- 
Louisiana Lumber Co., was revived last Mon- 
day morning after having been found uncon- 
scious in his motor car in the basement garage 
of his home at Webster Groves, a suburb. 

Charles S. Brown, who is 78 years old, 
chairman of the board of the Hall & Brown 
Woodworking Machine Co., and wife, on Dec. 
28 celebrated their fiftieth wedding anniver- 
sary at “Brown Oaks” in Huntleigh Village, 
St. Louis County. 


Boston, Mass. 


Jan. 6.—Eastern spruce frames which were 
fairly firm at $42 base a year ago, with three 
large mills running on this side of the 
Canadian boundary, were to be had at $39 
base before the end of the year, and there 
was barely enough business to keep one mill 
operating. 

Arrivals here of foreign lumber last week 
included one schooner cargo of 300,793 run- 
ning feet of spruce from Maitland, N. S.; 583 
logs of African mahogany for Palmer & 
Parker Co., and 221 ship knees from Nova 
Scotia. 

William H,. Champlin, of William H. Champ- 
lin (Inc.), Medford box and shook manufac- 
turer, is looking for an acute shortage of 
native New England boxboards by next 
August. His company’s box plant in Roches- 
ter, N. H, is now operating 90 percent of 
capacity, with a pretty good volume of orders 
ahead, while the Medford plant, supplying 
Boston, is running on about a 60 percent 
basis. Boxboard operators, offered $24 or less 
for log run round edge white pine inch box 
lumber f. 0. b., Boston, are many of them 
refusing to cut logs this winter, and the 
remaining 1930 crop of boxboards, selling for 
$20@22 at a loss, is being steadily reduced. 
Mr. Champlin found business among con- 
sumers of wooden boxes rather spotty on a 


recent business trip, but several plants were 
running nights. 

The market here for Douglas fir boards 
is still in an unsatisfactory condition. There 
are too many on offer, and transit lots are 
being offered c. ji. f., Boston, about as follows: 
No. 1, $19.50@20.50; No. 2, $17.50@18; No. 3, 
$15@15.50. Conservative wholesalers are now 
asking for ordinary fir schedules c. i. f,, 
Boston, $9.50 less than Atlantic differentials, 
page 11%. 

The Leatherbee-McDonough Co., Boston, 
announces that it will continue as the exclu- 
sive New England sales agent for the Caddo 
River Lumber Co., manufacturer of Arkansas 
pine, for which the Exchange Sawmills Sales 
Co. became general sales agent on Jan. 1, 
It will also handle southern and California 
pine for the Exchange company. 


Norfolk, Va. 


Jan. 5.—The last week. has been a rather 
dull one for those interested_in North Caro. 
lina pine. Many lumber and. other plants 
have been shut down for overhauling. There 
is prevalent a spirit of optimism, but it is 
felt that buying is going to be done in 
limited quantities. Prices are very low, and 
it is understood that prices of competing 
West Coast woods are higher because of 
water freight rate increases. 

More interest has been shown in edge 4/4 
B&better, both band and circular sawn, 
though often shipments are not wanted until 
February. There is little bickering over 
prices. Sales of B&better stock widths have 
been light in 4/ 5/ and 6/4. There is not 
much of this stock for sale, and prices are 
very firm, for many mills now down. There 
has been a little better demand for B&better 
4/4 bark strips, rough. There has not been 
much demand for 4/4 No. 3 lumber. 

Box makers have been buying a little more 
kiln dried and air dried stock. Good dry 
air dried stock is far from plentiful, fol- 
lowing recent heavy snows and rains. Some 
of the box plants are now operating on two- 
thirds time, and are going to be in the 
market for more stock than they care to 
admit. Prices of box lumber have hit bot- 
tom and box makers are inclined to pay them. 

Planing mill men have had little to do in 
the way of shipping. Very few planing mills, 
except those making a specialty of roofers, 
have been working even part time, and they 
have been gradually reducing their unsold 
surplus. Prices of both kiln dried and air 
dried roofers are stronger. 


Bogalusa, La. 


Jan. 5.—The Lamar Lumber Co.’s hardwood 
mill, which gives employment to approxi- 
mately 250 men, started to work at full ca- 
pacity last Friday, after being closed down 
since Dec. 23 to make some needed repairs. 

D. T. Cushing, general manager of the Great 
Southern Lumber Co., was the appreciative 
recipient of a beautiful 11-piece lawn set made 
of California redwood, as a Christmas gift 
from the employees of the company. Mr. 
Cushing had told the employees that he would 
not accept a gift which required the spending 
of money. 


Shreveport, La. 


Jan. 5.—Many of the pine mills are either 
closed down for annual overhauling or just 
starting up again. The wholesalers all say 
that buying has not started, only a com- 
paratively small number of orders having yet 
been placed. General opinion is that buying 
is likely to be brisk as soon as inventories 
have been taken. In large centers the smaller 
yards are depending on the larger ones, so 
general supply has been reduced to unusually 
small proportions. These facts encourage the 
producers and wholesalers of pine, and fur- 
nish a logical basis for the conclusion that 
buying will be fairly steady, and perhaps 
heavy by March 1. Prices have shown no 
change the last week. 

Most hardwood dealers believe that orders 
will begin to come in fairly well in the near 
future. 

Recent advices from Washington, D. C., 
state that more than $3,000,000 will be avail- 
able very soon for construction work on the 
plant of the Third Attack Wing of the U. 5S. 
Army, to be _ built. A party headed by 


Randle T. Moore, Peavy-Moore Lumber Co., 
visited Washington, while a previous party 
was headed by E. A. Frost, of the Frost Lum- 
ber Industries (Inc.). 
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William A. Anderson, head of the Shreve- 
port Lumber Co., spoke at the seventeenth 
annual Community Christmas Tree celebration 
here, attended by more than a thousand poor 


children. 
Macon, Ga. 


Jan. 5.—Roofer manufacturers of southern 
and middle Georgia report that orders are 
scarce, that prices are below cost of produc- 
tion, and most mills do not think about re- 
opening. Wholesalers, however, report that 
they are able to buy some stock for immediate 
delivery at the lowest price paid for roofers 
in years. The demand on local retail yards 
is picking up a little as a result of the con- 
struction work that has been launched. 

Longleaf pine manufacturers in southern 
Georgia are beginning to get a little business 
from the railroads, though the volume is not 
up to expectations. The railroads throughout 
the Southeast are beginning to loosen up, 
after the sharpest curtailment ever known in 
this territory. Shopmen have been put back 
to work, more than five hundred men having 
been taken on at shops in this city, though 
the hours of employment are below normal. 
tailroads’ lumber stocks have run low. Lum- 
ber for making repairs on freight cars, for 
trestle repairs and cross-ties will be needed. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


Jan. 5.—The Florida lumber market is dis- 
playing the usual holiday-inventory inactiv- 
ity, With little business being offered. Prices 
have shown no change since December 1 and 
a number of mills are still down, although 
a majority of the larger ones started up first 
of the week. 

Pine manufacturers whose timber is adapt- 
able for the export market are fortunate in 
having been able to dispose of much of their 
output through the increased movement of 
lumber to the Island and South American 
trade during the last ninety days. Exports 
through Tampa have held up exceptionally 
well, and the volume shipped through Jack- 
sonville and Pensacola has been entirely sat- 
isfactory, in comparison to the domestic de- 
mand. 

The upper grades of finish and shed stock 
are only moving in small quantities in badly 
mixed cars along with framing and other 
items in No. 1 and 2 common grades to make 
minimum weight. A few orders are being 
received for straight cars of flooring and in- 
terior finish, mostly in No. 1 and 2 common 
grades. There is a slightly better demand 
for large structural timbers in square edge 
and sound and merchantable grades, but only 
a limited number of the Florida mills are in 
position to furnish this material. Air dried 
roofers are not moving in any appreciable 
volume and prices are weak, with many of 
the mills conceding 50 cents to $1 in order 
to move stocks which have accumulated dur- 
ing the last several months. The majority 
of the association mills, however, are holding 
strictly to list prices, which are already be- 
low a profitable basis. 

There is little to be said regarding the 
cypress market. With the exception of a lull 
in the demand just prior to the Christmas 
shutdown, the condition is unchanged. The 
larger mills are receiving a fair volume of 
mixed car orders, calling mostly for the com- 
mon and factory grades, with a little high 
grade material included. The principal de- 
mand is for the lower grades for use of the 
vegetable growers for cheap building con- 
Struction, troughs, covers, ete. The ferneries, 
especially, are arranging for delivery of a 
large volume of pecky cypress within the 
next 30 to 45 days. Some 6/4 to 16/4 tank, 
FAS and Clear Heart is being taken by the 
tank manufacturers of the north and east, 
but most is for delivery later in the spring. 
Little stock in the finish grades is moving. 

Southeastern hardwoods are in- little de- 
mand, and prices remain at the same levels 
as for the last thirty to sixty days. The 
Principal demand is from the crate factories 
of the Southern States, which are working 
to capacity to supply the demand for con- 
tainers for the largest citrus and vegetable 
crop inthe history of Florida. A number 
of new: crate and box factories have started 
operations during the past month, and others 
have increased their capacity. This provides 
an outlet for the lower grades of gum, mag- 
nolia and oak. Some stock is being taken 
by the furniture factories as fillers. Export 
demand for hardwoods is less than usual at 




















Two Fully Equipped 
Saw Mills, 

Dry Kilns, 

Planing Mills, 
Cut-Up Plant and 
Box Factory. 


KLAMATH Soft Pine 


(Trade Name California White Pine) 


Annual Capacity 100,000,000 Ft. 


KESTERSON 


LUMBER COMPANY 


KLAMATH FALLS, ORE. 


Mill at Klamath Falls, Ore. 


Mill at Dorris, Calif. 


Manufacturing 
All items for 
YARD, 
FACTORY and 
INDUSTRIAL 
Requirements 


aE 


Secure the Best 
From Klamath. 











Established 1917 








this season, with little likelihood of an in- 
crease until spring. 

The retail business in Florida cities is 
quiet, with building practically at a stand- 
still. A combination of factors has retarded 
building developments. However, a number 
of large projects expected to materialize in 
the early spring should give-added impetus 
to building construction, some $25,000,000 be- 
ing assured for construction work in Jack- 
sonville alone this year. With the elimina- 
tion of a large number of the smaller, under- 
financed yards last year, the retail business 
is on a more satisfactory plane than at any 
time since early 1925. 

Permission has been granted Morgan V. 
Gress by the City Commission. to resume 
work on the construction of a small sawmill 
near the site of the old Putnam Lumber Co.’s 
mill. The commission, .however,. stipulated 
that the mill should not be run after 11 p.m., 
that the smoke stack be supplied with a 
spark screen, and that its whistle not be 
blown except between 8°a?°m. and 5 p. m. 

The first of the International Harvester 
Co.’s South American business to be handled 


through the Port of Jacksonville included, 
in addition to 150 tons of farm machinery, 
285,000 feet of pine lumber and 51,045 lineal 
feet of telephone poles. ; 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Jan. 5.—Alabama-has promise of expendi- 
tures of many millions of dollars in building 
construction. The resumption of the steel 
plants, added to the steady grind of the pipe 
shops, will soon change the trend of busi- 
ness, and people will build residences. Re- 
tailers’ inventories developed the fact that 
not one in this section of the State has suffi- 
cient stock to meet an enlarged demand, but 
plenty of stock for present requirements. 
Sales are slow and there is almost no assist- 
ance from the building and loan associations, 
but many estimates are being figured. Indi- 
eations are that people regard the present 
low price of lumber as favoring them, and 
with a change in attitude of loan companies, 
more building would be undertaken. Buying 


(Continued on Page 67) 
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_ This Week’s 


Lumber Prices 





SOUTHERN PINE 


Following are f. o. b. mill sales prices as reported from Kansas City, Mo., for the week ended Jan. 3: 





Plooring Casing and Base 
ix4” F.G.— B&better: 
B&Btr, 10-20’.. 31.98 ss 
No. 1, 10-20’... 28.88 4 and 6°..... 45.20 
No. 2, 10-20’... 20.37 _, See 43.95 
Ceiling 5 and 10”.... 50.35 
%x4", 10-20’— Fencing, S18, 10-20’ 
7S ae 15.00 | No. 1— 
Finish, All 10-20’ NS oh. oe 27.41 
B&better Surfaced: 1x6”. 1.4... 25.00 
errr 38.14 | No. 2— 
ae aaa 39.45 1x4” oS 12.51 
1x8” wees eee 39.30 ee ee 14.15 
1x5 and 10”.. 44.38 No. 3 
1x12” ....... aio 
5/4x4, 6&8”.. 60.37 1x4” ....6ees 7.50 
5/4x5, 10&12”. 68.61 | Nn ae 7.90 





Boards, 518 or S28 | 
No. 1 (all 10-20’): 


No. 1 Shortleaf 
Dimension S1S1E 


TSO" ocecstee 26.00 | 2x 4”, 10’...... 19.77 
le ae 33.00 12’... 20.00 
Sits 45.25 | 16’...... 20.97 

; ae 56600 ...< << 23.60 

o. 2 (all 10 to 20’): | ox gm, 407.2... 16.27 
Oe nchinwne 15.98 | Ee 17.00 
ie biden 15.73 re 17.54 
CN  nxceces 19.73 ee 18.64 
No. 3 (all 6-20’) 2 J Peer 18.19 
et eee 10.00 ey 18.38 
Se cesease 10.00 | OE 18.71 
SEF ocecees 10.40 | 18&20’...... 18.84 

| 9230", 10°..000% 27.25 

Beep Giting eee 24.25 
1x6”, 10-20’— | 2x12", 10’...... 25.00 
SE os cs 20s 29.93 | OE A 29.00 
MG Be vcanv cas 30.00 | pee 31.00 
WS caectces 21.88 ee 32.00 


| 








No. 2 Shortleaf Shiplap 
Dimension S1S1E = No. 1 (all 10-20’): 

2 x4”, 10’...... ees, (Se Sadan 26.55 
a 16.60 | No. 2 (10-20’): 
eS 17.03 | eet ee 15.29 

18420’...... 17.50 ee 15.50 
oe @, 20...... 12.50 | No. 3 (all 6-20’): 
‘ ease 9.52 
an 12.59 . 
_ op ere 11.39 
18430 .....0 13.29 Longleaf Timbers 
” , No. 1 Sq. E&S 

2x 8”, 10’...... 14.25 S48, 20’ and 
ae 15.71 ‘omdieers 
16’...... 14.25 ee 21.25 

18&20’...... 16.45 Plaster Lath 

2x12”, 18&20’... 23.00 No. 1, %”, 4’ 2.46 

No. 3 Dimension Stringers 
SEO” nc cccccece 9.68 | 90% hrt., 7x16&8x16": 
aa 10.23 59.50 


26 to 29’..... 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Following are typical average f. o. b. Nor- 
folk prices made during the period Dec. 1 to 
31, inclusive, as reported by the North Caro- 
lina Pine Association: 


Edge 4/4— 
ie tak nie bene Rees Macaeee $43.60 
Sr er ee re oe a ee ee 
NT a Gi a a a eign als ca tal ila a 19.20 
I I Ella ws oi dete ein. a hai aia as awh oe a 15.00 
No.1 No.2 
B&better No. 1 box box 
 } =e 42.75 owe enue owes 
Dt s2écakeu an 42°30 acini a ee — 
Pe sicvete aan 42.30 $32.45 $21.45 $16.55 
a! aihew aswel 43.70 nen ar enate 
Dt” § savenes ads 44.55 33.20 22.25 17.90 
RE” “wnat sh waa att 49.35 37.30 21.85 18.10 
a”6 eve waseees 60.90 44.30 26.10 18.90 
Edge, B&better— 
ES kaa ul bag tvs hal wr Sah eo Wn $46.50 
Pi was seed iee anne ateeketls wkaeae 59.45 
DE” vccCacchnbeh send akes es eee eae 66.05 
DT  scdsnacudunes edbKbé ¥eaae Eee a ene 49.35 
Bark Strips— 
CS PTO Te a et a $30.00 
ST a ard kb aru sede Wakes as cad eek le 13.35 
Dressed 2%” 3” & 
Flooring— Wide Wider 
pS —Epg ae $38.10 $37.45 
No. 1 common, #4”........ 33.75 33.05 
Bee. B GORRUNOR, FE" 6c ccccce 25.15 24.45 
2%” 3%” 
PENNE, TO oc kceccccccnns aide 36.10 
Bé&better, bark strip partition.......... $30.20 
Bos, bark strips, Greseed....sccccccscces 14.25 
No. 2 Air 
Roofers dressed dried* 
ET a2 elec ag om dmaadaaee $21.85 $13.20 
SRE, - i ii ait a ela a ekki aaa 21.35 13.95 
al os Sale wie i'n, i wk alae 23.20 14.00 
TT Selita arin hk Oe ais oh a el hick 27.00 13.95 


*“F’. 0. b. Macon, Ga. 





WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 


Following are f. b. anne, Wis., prices: 
No. 1 Hemlock Boards, 8 18s— 


8’ 10,12&14’ 16’ 


tT, paiva wsnwd eae $23.50 $24.50 $25.50 
Sa: skevescurnnneens 27.00 28.00 29.50 
OT lal be oo Gio we 28.00 29.00 30.50 
Ld wawasen bat enw in 30.50 31.50 33.00 
SET Tibi bie abuser 31.50 32.50 34.00 

For shiplap or flooring, add 50 cents to 


prices on No. 1 boards. 
No. 1 Hemlock Dimension, 81851E— 

8’ 10’ 12’ 14’ 16’ 
2x 4” 02. 00 $28.00 $28.00 $28.00 $29.00 
3x 6” ... 36.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 29.00 
2x 8” .. 27.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 29.00 
2x10” . 27.00 30.00 31.00 31.00 30.00 
t+ 27.00 31.00 21.00 31.00 31.00 

For No. 2 dimension, deduct $2.50 from 


price of No. 11. 





INLAND EMPIRE PINES 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Jan. 7.—Following f. o. b. 
mill prices on actual sales were reported to 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
by members during the three days ended 
Wednesday, Jan. 3. Reports of prices shown 
on S2S include sales of stock worked other 
than S2S on which the prices have been re- 


duced to an S2S basis by using the working 


charges shown in the Western Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association lumber price list of July 
15, 1926. Prices of selects and random length 
larch and fir include sales of specified length 
stock with the prices reduced to the random 
length basis by using the sorting charges 
from the same list. Averages include both 
direct and wholesale sales. Where prices 
shown are net to wholesaler they have been 
increased by 5 percent of the estimated mill 
price. RL means random length. AL means 
all lengths, regardless of whether random or 
specified lengths are cailed for. Quotations 
follow: 
Pondosa Pine 


INCH SELECTS AND COMMON, S2S— 


6” 8” 10” 12” 
C selects RL..... $49.06 $49.36 $59.36 $75.75 
D selects RL..... 32.15 33.90 46.57 59.75 
No. 1 common AL. 31.91 31.08 40.00 44.57 
No. 2 common AL. 26.31 22.83 22.85 28.57 
No. 3 common AL. 16.41 16.26 16.39 16.29 
SHop, 5/4 aND 6/4, S2S— 
No. 1...$24.79 No. 2...$16.12 No. 3...$11.13 
SELEcTsS, S2S, 5/4 AaNnpD 6/4, 4” AND WIDER— 

C select RL... .$61.00 D select RL... .$42.00 
No. 4 Common, S28, RW, RL........... $10.00 
Idaho White Pine 

INCH SELECTS AND Common, S2S— 
6” g* 10” 12” 
C selects RL....$59.60 $60.16 $70.00 $105.50 
D selects RL.... 39.34 39.86 49.98 $0.71 
No. 1 common AL 37.94 44.29 51.00 71.55 
No. 2 common AL 29.95 30.12 29.79 37.96 
No. 3 common AL 19.27 20.83 20.15 25.29 
Se.tects, S2S, 5/4 anp 6/4, 4” AND WIDER— 

C select RL. .$76.43 D select RL... .$63.67 
No. 4 Common, S28, RW, RL............ 12.76 
Larch and Pir 
We. 3 Gimmemsiom, BEE” 10’ ..coccccecacas $15.25 





, Dé&btr., 4-inch. .$28. r+} 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Following are average sales prices, these 
f. o. b. mill figures being based on shortleaf 
weights, obtained by Arkansas soft pine mills 
during the week ended Dec. 20: 


Floo 

1x3” 1x4” 
Edge grain—Bé&better......... $62.25 $59.76 
Flat grain—Bé&better ........ 33.25 33.25 
i 2 ““axevsseaeaeedcbwens es kee 27.25 
BE Sccecabreuaeceenaawie ‘ 21.00 

Partition and Siding 
Boston partition, B&better, 1x4”........ $36.25 
Drop siding, B&better, 1x6”............ 30.25 

Pinish and Moldings 
Finish, B&better, 1x5&10”.............. $51.50 
Finish, B&better, 5/4x5&10”...........- 64.25 
Case and base, RR ELAR: 55.25 
Discount on moldings, 1%. and under... 46% 
1%” and over... 41% 

Boards and Shiplap 
Boards and shiplap, No. 1, 1x8”........ $29.50 
Boards, No. 2, 1x12”, 10, 18&20’......... 21.25 
Shiplap, No. 3, DT 2¢davewivetwcee saven 15.00 

Dimension 
No. 1, 2x i SO 6 Aree rrr $17.50 
2x eS - eee 19.50 
2x 12°" Sy 2 Aer eateer 27.50 
No. 2, 2 4", 14- and 16’.......ccccceee 16.75 
Oe Gane ewbeenwe ern 19.75 
Lath 

a err ree er rere re $2.25 





ENGELMANN SPRUCE 


Prices f. 0. b. Chcago on air dried Engel- 
mann white spruce boards, D&M, shiplap, drop 
siding and ceiling 


Inch— i a 8” 10” 12” 
Dé&btr., 6-16’.$42.00 $46.00 $46.00 $67.00 $82.00 


No. 1 & 
btr.,* 6-16’. 41.00 45.00 45.00 62.00 77.00 
No, 1, 6-16’.. 40.00 44.00 43.00 § § 
No. 2, 8-16’.. 40.50 38.50 38.50 38.50 46.00 
No. 3, 8-20’.. 31.50 33.00 33.00 34.00 35.00 
No. 4, 4-20’.. 27.00 29.00 29.50 29.50 29.50 

10” > ag 


5&6/4, 6-16’— -_ 4”&wdr. 4, 6&8” 
D&btr os r+} $68. +38 $i}. ee $81.00 


No. 75.00 
No. 1 58.00 60. 00 63. 00 73.00 


For 5/&6/4 in No. 2, 4-inch, add $6; 6-inch 
add $9; nt a? $6 ‘Lo- inch, add $8; ‘12- ince. 
add $6; 4-, 6-, i. and 10-inch, add $7.5 
12-inch, Nia 4s: No.'4, 

§Furnished when ha 

*Contains 40 to 50 reent D&bett 

lengths— Dé&better, No: 1 and 

better and No. 1, add for 16-foot, $5; for other 
lengths, including 18- and 20-foot, $2. In No. 
2, add for 18- and 20-foot, $2; other lengths, $1. 
Bevel siding, %-inch, od ‘lengths, 3- to 20 
foot, but not over 20 percent shorter than 


10-foot: 
i Sse e ean 21,00 


bt 


-inch. 


nch 
Lath, spruce and pine, 4- foot: "No. 1, $7.45; 
2, $6.45. 
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DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Jan. 6.—F. o. b. mill prices 
on act von sales of fir, Jan. 2, 3 and 5, direct 


only, raight and mixed cars, reported by 
West Coast mills to the Davis Statistical 
Bureau, were as follows: 
Vertical Grain Flooring 
B Bé&btr Cc D 
MC rr es oot — ae 
| [eee 
Plat Grain nine 
1x4” Hee ee 18.00 15.00 
ae cepa ee 21.75 18.00 
Mixed Grain Flooring 
ma”  tsteh tit naiice was eatin $13.25 
Ceiling 
Ce ahi 18.25 14.50 
1x4” pasion er 17.25 15.00 
‘oe Siding, 1x6” 
Se screowenes eee 20.50 17.75 coee 
een 3, forntaieted ts ae 21.00 17.00 OR 
ee ee oa 12.50 
Finish, Kiln ‘pried and Surfaced 
1x6” 1x8” 1x12” 
Per eee rrr $36.00 $38.00 $51.00 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
in6” 1x8” 1x10” 1x12” 
ie Pere $12.50 $12.75 $12.75 $17.00 
eS ree 7.50 8.00 9.00 9.00 
ee ery 5.25 5.00 5.00 sala 
Dimension 
No. 1, 2” thick— 
12’ 14’ 16 18’ 20’ 22&24’ 26-32’ 
4”.$12.25 $12.50 $14.25 $14.50 $14.75 
6”. 12.75 12.25 13.50 13.50 13.75 $15. 50 $16. 00 
8”. 12.25 12.50 13.50 13.50 13.50 17.25 17.50 
10”. 13.00 12.75 13.25 14.25 ey 00 16.50 18.50 
12”. 13.50 13.00 14.50 14.50 15.00 18.00 18.50 
2x4”, 8’, $12.25; 10’, $12.75; 2x6”, 10’, $11.75 
Random— 2x4” 2x6” 2x8” 2x10" 2x12” 
No. 2.....$6.75 $7.00 $6.00 van sees 50 
ee See 5.50 5.50 s 
No. 1 Common ‘Timbers 
3x3 to 4x12” to 20’, surfaced........... $16.00 
de i! ae 2 A re 14.00 
dx5 to 12x12” to 40’, surfaced........... 16.25 
Pir Lath 
eg Ae. SE eee $2.25 
B&better, Flat Grain Car Siding, 9 or 19’ 
nce ET OT OT CRE PE ee eC $20.25 
SO Acne eae eaten eue ae Wack e’vow dar oat 26.00 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Jan. 3.—Eastern prices per 
thousand (shingles packed by the square are 
approximately 5 cents over straight car prices) 
o. b. mills are as follows: 


Pirst Grades, Standard Stock, Straight Car: 


a - ie SE See eae $1.40 @2.35 
xtra cle ars Se ee ae ere 1.55 2 
XXXXX, 3 ee: Ok 
Eurekas, ES grain. hae sega a eatadie 2.35@ 2.95 
Perfections ie/ah iter de bal de GGA ans bork a a 3.05@ 4.25 
Royals, ae | nee eee 6.50@ 7.00 
Demention, B/2, 16%. oc.< oc ccciecsecs 2.25 


Pirst Grades, Standard Stock, Mixed Cars 


Mixed with Mixed with 
cedar lumber fir lumber 


oae ee, Sree $1.50@2.35 $1.50@2.35 
xtra clears....... 1.60 @ 2.20 1.65 @ 2.30 
IG GN ins sacian’ 2250325  230@R25 
ni, OE 2.75 @ 3.00 7 
a SEER 3.25 @ 4.25 3.55 @ 4.25 
Royals, 24”, A grade.. 7.50@7. 75 
Dimension, 5/2, 16”.... 2.40@2.60 2.50 

First Grades, Rite-Grade Inspected Stock 
ah re 5@1.55 
Extr FoF ...-$1.45@1.55 

75% premium clears............. 2.05 @ 2.40 
: 50% premium clears... .......+.. 1.95@ 2.35 
XXXXX (5/2 perfects)............ 2.25@3.25 
Eurekas (75% vertical grain)...... 3.00 
Oe ee ee 3.25 @ 4.25 
NN serch iene eet ca 7.50. 
Second Grades, Standard Stock, Straight Cars 
Common a: Sarees ee $1.05 @1.25 
Common stars, | ae eee -90@1.50 
Common clears ............¢.ce00. 1.20@2.00 
eS at RR 5.50@5.75 
No. a 2.00@2.50 


Second Grades, Standard Stock, Mixed Cars 
Mixed with Mixed with 
cedar lumber fir lumber 


Common stars, 6/2....$1.00@1.25 $0.90@1.25 


Common stars, 5/2.... 1.10@1.50 1.50@ 1.55 
Common clears ....... 1.45 @2.00 1.35@ 2.00 
No. 2 perfections...... 2.00@2.50 2.00@2.50 





CALIFORNIA PINES 


San Francisco, Calif., Jan. 3.—The following 
average wholesale prices f. o. b. mills, those 
on commons covering 1-inch stock only, were 
reported by the California White & Sugar 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association during De- 


cember: 
California White Pine 


No.1&2-clr. C sel. D sel. No. 3 clr. 
All widths— 
4/4 


', eee $57.90 $54.20 $36.75 $27.50 
aren eS 57.45 54.60 37.20 41.75 
eee 54.85 46.50 28.55 41.00 
ees 64.20 55.55 37.45 47.80 

California Sugar Pine 

| Ss a 89.65 77.00 57.05 37.80 
|, eer rerrys 83.10 70.50 52.80 52.20 
7 SR crete 83.20 59.95 40.10 51.40 
_ 5 eee 93.35 76.15 59.75 62.60 

White Pine Shop “ ed Pine 

Inch | common.. . $18.85 oance— 

No. 1, 5/4 xa.w. 26.80 o ee. 3 Lana | 
No. 2" 6/4 xa.w. 17.20 7 828. $15. 

SY neces Bae 16.15 

Pane), Capetter oc 10° :... 9800 1608 

2" 3AW....- ' 12” :.'! 25:90 15.90 
Sugar Pine Shop ag 

ne eee Oee-7e Te Bivoscsxans 19.15 
No. 1, 5/4 xa.w. 35. Bev. "Sidtn 1/2x6”"— 
No. 2, 6/4 xa.w. 22.00 ‘Sahettee’.- / $30. 30 

' White Pir So Seavaneveas 8.65 

No. apnea, Lath— 

. RE 18.36 | SS ere 2.30 

No. 2&btr. dimen., cS eae 1.40 

im SA.W.«... 11.15 No. 1 dim., 
Australian eS re 18.20 

Mixed pines— oe auiscuwerenc 16.85 
Pe | Ree eta Cedar 

fe ae 5 ; 

yt haa 33.80 Pencil stock. — 
8/4 Xa.w....... 52.10 Douglas Fir 
10/4&th. xa.w.. 66.20 Dimension .....$18.30 





WESTERN RED CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., Jan. 3.—Prices for red cedar 
siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 8 to 18 
foot, f.o.b. mill, are: 


Bevel Siding, 44-inch 


Clear — —- 
4-inch $30.00 $27.00 $20.00 
SEND iia'g s ciate thane 31.00 28.00 23.00 
BR ee. re 33.00 29.00 24.00 

Clear Bungalow Siding 

%-inch %%-inch 

EE Oe ee ee Tee $47.00 $33.0€ 
re te ee re 56.00 43.00 
RMON cn ig. or: a sas lent nec ohcea iea anteie 65.0 ae 

Pinish, B&better 

$28, S48 

or Rough 

x = $ 60.00 
I gic ieh'nnacniale wie platine kan mirerw re 65.00 
ES ela sk aid sock 6000 cb ala ld. BA Slee he aes 75.00 
TS ore a os ace Sik ig den wie ee ee ap a 85.00 
NE a a soc Ria chad inca ow 8 Cw ag an aaa 90.00 
SS le ara eas eat aca 95.00 
a Lactate lie a a Gl wie wingly hla Ware atkil 100.00 
ee ek tak dnwnnne va eaweees 105.0€ 

Clear Ceiling or Flooring, One Side V or B 
RE. OO Br ores dieses ns thoe se aged ene $45.00 
ge ere errr ts etree 50.00 
Discounts on Mouldings 
Made from 1x3” and under.............. 50% 
WinGe THOT GEMOP BIROW. «occ v.cccccccsccees 40% 
For 50,000 feet or more, additional dis- _ 
SEER ST Pere er eee ee te ae 5% 
Clear Lattice, S4S, 4 to 16’ 

100 lin.ft. 

eaten c wah mer eee keh WEEE OEE EEE 0.30 
i emer rin: f tt eo npr .40 
| la ne ere asrsr arene, reer ears err ay .50 





WEST COAST SPRUCE 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Jan. 6.—The following are 
prices for mixed carlots prevailing today: 


Finish— Factory stock— 
Te weaken $55@63 4/4 $25.00 @ 27.00 
1x4—10” ... 45@50 5/4 ... 30.00@35.00 

Bevel siding— 6/4 ... 30.00@35.00 
err $20.00 my 30.00 @ 35.00 
%x6”", Flat gr. 26.00 Lath 


3.00 
Vert. gr. 28.00 Green box 16.00 @18.00 


WEST COAST LOGS 


Everett, Wash., Jan. 3. —Log quotations: 
Fir; No. 1, $24; No. 2, $17; No, 3, $11. Few 
me are being made, as many mills are in- 
active, 


Cedar: Rafts of shingle logs only, $12; lum- 
pen logs, $24. 
2, $12.50@13; No. 3, $10. et 





Hemlock: No, 
Spruce: No. 1, "$25; No. 2, $18; No. 





NORTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are prices of northern hardwoods, 
f. o. b. Wausau, Wis.: 


AsH— 
FAS Sel. No. 1 No.2 No.3 
4/4 ...$ 65.00 $ 55.00 $ 48.00 $ 37.00 $ 22.00 
5/4 ... 75.00 65.00 60.00 41.00 22.00 
7 90.00 75.00 60.00 41.00 22.00 
8/4 ... 100.00 85.00 70.00 45.00 22.00 
Breu— 
4/4 87.00 67.00 42.00 28.00 21.00 
5/4 90.00 70.00 48.00 35.00 21.00 
6/4 *93.00 *73.00 56.00 37.00 21.00 
8/4 97.00 77.00 68.00 44.00 23.00 
10/4 107.00 97.00 88.00 59.00 bairiey 
12/4 112.00 102.00 93.00 59.00 
16/4 157.00 142.00 128.00 gees 
5/8 73.00 658.00 32.00 23.00 
3/4 76.00 61.00 36.00 23.00 Si 
*Straight cars of selects (may be mixed 


we yee - one car), 4/4, $65; B74, $67; 6/4, 
$70; 8/4, 

Standard ei select and better, 4/ and 5/4, 
contains: Widths, 45 percent 8-inch and wider, 
including 10 to 15 per cent 10-inch and wider. 
Lengths, about 45 percent 14- to 16-foot. For 
each additional 10 percent of 8-inch and wider, 
add $2.50; for each additional 10 percent of 
14- to 16-foot, add $2. 

Price of No. 2 and better, 1x4 inch and 
wider, 4- and 6-foot lengths, $32 

For select red, add $15. 

Rough birch, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4 inch, two 
face clear, $72; one and two face clear, $57; 
1x5-inch, two face clear, $87; one and two face 
clear, $67. 


4/4 .. 65.00 55.00 42.00 26.00 20.00 
5/4 ... 70.00 60.00 48.00 33.00 21.00 
6/4 ... 82.00 72.00 60.00 35.00 21.00 
8/4 ... 87.00 77.00 67.00 39.00 21.00 
Sort EtmM— 
FAS No. 1&Sel No.2 No.3 
4/4 60.00 40.00 25.00 22.00 
5/4 70.00 50.00 28.00 24.00 
6/4... 75.00 55.00 28.00 23.00 
8/4 .. 80.00 60.00 36.00 23.00 
10/4 .. 90.00 70.00 40.00 ae 
12/4 ... 100.00 80.00 45.00 
Rock ELM— 
FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 No.3 
4/4 80.00 ae 55.00 27.00 19.00 
5/4 85.00 60.00 30.00 20.00 
6/4 90.00 65.00 30.00 *%20.00 
8/4 95.00 75.00 38.00 %25.00 
10/4 105.00 ae ° as ee 
123/4.... 115.00 -ee-» 95.00 67.00 *%30.00 
*Bridge plank, add $4 to No. 3 price. 
Basswoop— 
4/4 70.00 60.00 44.00 26.00 20.00 
5/4 72.00 62.00 50.00 28.00 23.00 
6/4 75.00 65.00 54.00 32.00 23.00 
8/4 83.00 73.00 58.00 34.00 24.00 
10/4 90.00 80.00 65.00 45.00 uaad 
12/4 100.00 90.00 75.00 65.00 


a ig oy A hi $72; or on grades, FAS, 
No. $62; , $78; or on grades, FAS, 38: 
No. e $68. 


One and two face clear, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4- 


inch or 1x4-5-inch, $65; 1x5-inch, $70. 
RED OaK— 
4/4 ... 90.00 70.00 55.00 35.00 16.00 
5/4 ... 96.00 75.00 65.00 40.00 20.00 
6/4 ... 110.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 20.00 
8/4 ... 115.00 95.00 80.00 50.00 21.00 
HarRD MAPLE— 
4/4 70.00 60.00 47.00 36.00 15.00 
5/4 85.00 65.00 50.00 38.00 19.00 
6/4 90.00 70.00 55.00 36.00 19.00 
8/4 95.00 75.00 65.00 37.00 19.00 
10/4 115.00 95.00 80.00 50.00 ae ae 
12/4 . 130.00 110.00 95.00 nie 4 
16/4 . 175.00 155.00 135.00 wivbe 
HARD MAPLE ROUGH FLOORING tttiietn 
No.1 No.2 No. 3A 
com. com. com. 
OR peieans peeecke teens $45.00 $35.00 $25.00 
Fre ee 48.00 38.00 28.00 
| SS Se eee atone 38.00 28.00 
BEECH— 
No. 2 and better 
Os 5 icciercedistiehert tween es care $38.00 
BG kx 6c ou eb Gaadis badenececuasanvens 47.00 
FAS Sel. No. 1 No, 2 No. 3 
6/4 ..$70.00 $60.00 $50.00 $35.00 $22.00 


Regular stock contains 50 percent or more 
14- and 16-foot, and the following percentages 
of 10-inch and wider: 4/, 10 percent; 5/, 6/ 
and 8/4, 20 percent; 10/ to 16/4, 30 percent. 


Additions for special widths of No. 1 and 
better in all hardwoods, standard lengths, are: 
8-inch and wider, $12; 10-inch and wider, $30; 
12-inch and wider, $35. 
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a 
Following were sales prices of southern hardwoods received during the week ended Dec. 30, Chicago basis: 
4/4 5/4 6/4 S/4 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
RED GUM Rep OAK— 
eS ee re rer 7.25 85.25@ 87.25 Qtd. FAS... 81.75 $2.00 
Pin. FAS... 75.50@ 78.50 85.50 88.50 93.50 i. Mee I, 
No. l&sel. 46.00@ 49.25 .........-.. 51.75 56.25 Disc | ~wedaieeuagus. (kseanseapene 
le IE 5 eee aes Ree | ee ee Oe ae | ee ge en ee 
Sar Guu Pin. FAS... 59.50@ 64.25 ........... | Core 
DCL et ts Nf AE, 8 51.50@ 56.75 No. Geel. 49.500 46.76 2. .nccecccvce 53.50 61.25 
No. 1&sel A at ee | 38.75@ 39.50 ie SO Beare er oe a Ne Red Poor 
Pin. FAS 40.75 OTe GOR” Sages Seobiee aes Mixep OAK— 
nS Sd a a Wie ca caalls eiwiaiala so" } ate tea ae Oe eines ee SO. SHAW DEMO hse nie enche laskedeetsake. 5 nse mene 
BLACK GUM PoPLAR— 
Qtd. FAS... 43.00@ 48.00 51.75 51.75 53.75 rau. DAs... FECee 30:00 S256 iii iii # # i iéw6evsdieeesex Seen 
No. 1&sel. 33.00@ 37.75 41.75 41.75 43.75 Saps em, 6am een eer 
Pin. No. 1 & PM atte ttEERrR Sakdkéasaoes “Warwasiobene 40.00 
oo ers CERN ceded saaneaedBeck. enmedvndtiiion Bis SR BEE Kent veKK eek RERLERKCRUS “ese erweeeeee 
TUuPELO— Pe ee ee is Se ee REO 26.75 
Wits. is SRUOD GUE. ceceniisccis creases —_— F wr 
a See is == «(‘i‘sC Seiwa SeneseeeA PAB ancees CORED UOTE one ve teeees Sane 
No. 2.... 24.75 SS re ee No. lé&sel... 41.00 wes seen eee 96.50 60.75 
WHITE OAK— COTTON Woop— 
ee oe a 69 Wtadeansi@lneehathen  ‘avatatblatne Rae wareneeed 
Qtd. FAS...113.50@122.00 133.75 137.50@137.75 150.50@153.50 f 
No. 1&sel. 64.00 ae ”©0—Cté‘i«C ee , =scAMCaE— 
OS eee re es a n, Sen Sant Sree ES Si one eae pte,  shalebichakadkisaser “sodtntaaimaelaCanae 52.75@ 53.75 
ve , setcte seeds aiteebinateams: camaiattaaaae EO, TREO). ceccescviasee- emiensinewes 37.75@ 38.75 
Pin. FAS... 82.00@ 86.50 95.75 95.00@ 99.75 110.50@119.00 NO. 2 eee veeereececes 23.75@ 27.75 
i SE CE criiveceunin didewbmeneee ace nackeumna MAGNOLIA— 
i asc ee nave eee RARER eee | St elee sad one re A ee ee 53.00 
ee a 6h6)6UlC Ul UC lly | (eae es veeeeaees/a so. dak ebb ad pas 36.50 40.00 
a ne ee me pay ire RMS cree meee ee en Oe ee ee ee eee 
OAK FLOORING APPALACHIANHARDWOODS | “"##=™°"— 
FAS  ...seeees 75 80 90@ 95 100@105 
Following are carlot quotations, Chicago Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 6.—Average whole- No. 1 com 45@ 50 54@ 59 60 @65 
basis, on oak flooring: : : No. 3 com 22 23 22 23 22@ 23 
19x2%" 19x11b” %x2" %x1%” sale prices, carloads, Cincinnati base, on Ap- Sd. wormy 
Ebel 5 7 é 48 ‘ “ ” * y 7 
Clear qtd. wht..$106.00 $96.00 $88.00 $63.00 | Palachian “soft texture” hardwoods: ose COS Ses See 
Clear qtd. red... 79.00 74.00 68.00 63.00 PLAIN WHITE OaK— * wormy dies 33@ 37 35@ 38 40@ 42 
Select qtd. wht. 76.00 65.00 toe yt 4/4 5x6/4 8/4 ia—< 
Select qtd. red.. 65.00 58.00 52. le F 9 a . 
Clear pin. wht.. 83.00 63.00 60.00 48.00 | No ‘comésel. 48 so * eso és vaso sp Panel & No. 1, 
Clear pln. red... 71.00 63.00 58.00 52.00 No. 2 com... 4 36 13” & wdr...140 150 160 
Select pln. wht. 58.00 53.00 42.00 41.00 No. 3 com..... 24@ 26 26@ 28 26@ 28 PAS ......+.. 90@100 et ee et ” 
Select pln. red.. 57.00 53.00 43.00 41.00 Sd. wormy 43@ 45 57 62 63 68 Saps & sel.... 70@ 75 8 90 5@105 
ag yl - eee 28.00 27.00 28.00 27.00 No. | er 50 55 55 60 60@ 65 
No. 1 red....... 38.00 37.00 28.00 27.00 | PLaiIn Rep Oak— a 4 reeees 4 +4 . + 4 . 
No. 2 mixed.... 24.00 24.00 13.00 12.00 OO ee 75@ 80 80@ 85 90@100 an oe OF eee e 9 9 4 
4x2” %x1%” No. 1 com&sel. 45@ 48 652@ 55 58@ 62 
Clear td, wht ....-..0eess000. $95.50 $93.50 | No. 2 com..... 4@ 36 360 38 389 40 KAS, conmesci, 409 $F 859 10 3g ti 
1 . | a . t | ~~ 
Tn AS pclae lei 7450 70:50 | No. 3 com..... 24@ 26 27@ 30 28@ 30 No. 2 com... 40@ 43 43@ 46 45@ 41 
OE rere 74.50 71.50 
Es eae ok 68.50 68.50 
OE eee rer 63.50 63.50 e ) 
Me DE, WEE. cccecccccevevees 60.50 59.50 | 
oo ae ka cnc eaoantin 57.50 67.50 | is oe oa S ar ee e or S 
Pk 2 Se WR contccceseoceden 37.50 34.50 
ES eee eee 37.50 35.50 
OR ee Perr: ere 20.50 19.50 


New York delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above: For }#-inch stock, $3; 
for %-inch, $1.50; for %-inch, $2. 





MAPLE FLOORING 


Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring 
mills of northern hard maple flooring as re- 
ported to the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ 
Association, averaged as follows f. o. b. cars 


flooring mill basis during the week ended 
Jan, 3: 

First Second Third 
Dt” séascnneeannee $74.53 $67.09 $40.36 





END DRIED WHITE MAPLE 


Prices on end dried white maple, f. o. b. 
mills, lower Michigan: 


FAS No.1 &sel. 

i. wenewenee nuh paaciotadl $115.00 $ 90.00 
Dh) sccecenseneeaee nen on Jae 95.00 
| Ete er J 125.00 100.00 
DL. devsnassetdaadesenes 130.00 105.00 
D- w-cnbcdepeee ena aee - 150.00 125.00 
DE. sexnewadwackes csteene Bee 135.00 





BLACK WALNUT 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 5.—Prices on Ameri- 
can bis *k walnut, f. o. b. Cincinnati: 

FAS 6-9%” wide; 4/4, $235; 5/4, $245; 6/4, 
$255; # 4, $265 

Seleecr: 4/4, 
165 


$150; 5/4, $155; 6/4, $160; 8/4, 


No. 1: 4/4, $80; 5/4, $95; 6/4, $110; 8/4, $126. 
No. 2: 4/4, $36; 6/4, $40; 6/4, $45; 8/4, $60. 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions See Page 27 


NORTHERN PINE 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Jan. 6.—Buyers of north- 
ern pine are holding off to a large extent, as 
is the usual practice during the first week or 
two of a new year. Salesmen have not been 
making any great effort to get business so far 
this month, 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


BOSTON, MASS., Jan. 6.—There is no im- 
provement in demand for or prices of eastern 
spruce. For frames a base. price of $39 is 
generally quoted. Random lengths are easy. 
Boards are now hard to move at $30@31, and 
the best Ix6- and 7-inch matched, random 
lengths, may be had for $34 or less. Lath 
are very dull, although they certainly look 
cheap. The encouraging feature of the market 
is that retail yard stocks are generally light. 


HARDWOODS 


CHICAGO, Jan. 7.—To be able to leave. be- 
hind the old year and its unpleasant memo- 
ries seems to have done Chicago hardwood 
merchants some good, for there are a few 
more smiles, and one hears about increased 
inquiry quite well scattered over the entire 
consuming field, but from the yard trade 
especially. It is not much, several distribu- 
ters, say, but it-is some, and it is heartening. 
The oak flooring manufacturers have re- 
turned to the former designations of grades, 
listing “Clear” instead of “1st,” “Select” in- 
stéad of “2nd,” and: “No. 1” instead of “3rd” 
for both white and red; and what has been 


termed “Fourth” will be known as “No. 


2 mixed.” 


now 


BALTIMORE, MD., Jan. 5.—Last week was 
one of pronounced quiet, with no opportunity 
to test the market. Stocks in the hands of 
users have been drawn upon until they no 
longer suffice to meet current wants. Good 
dry stocks are actually scarce, and there 
seems to be every prospect that a closing up 
of the wide spreads in quotations is near at 
hand. Exports have been affected by the 
holidays, but are expected to pick up. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Jan. 6.—The feeling in the 
hardwood trade is a little more optimistic, 
though there has been little evidence of im- 
provement of late. Many consumers of hard- 
woods are now checking up their inventories, 
and it is believed by wholesalers that an in- 
creased amount of buying will be done this 
month, owing to the need for replenishment 
of supplies. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 5.—It is generally 
established that hardwood inventories here 
are very low. Automobile factory inquiries 
are out, and some fair sized lots of gum, ash, 
hard and soft maple, elm and oak are wanted. 
No. 2 common oak is being taken by flooring 
factories in small lots. Prices generally are 
low but steady. 


DOUGLAS FIR 


CHICAGO, Jan, 7.—At least some of the ex- 
pected additional inquiry is reaching the 
offices of distributers of Douglas fir, and part 
of the inquiry is eventuating in orders—4@ 
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goodly proportion for spring delivery. of 
course the volume still is small, but there is 
improvement as retailers and others act on 
what their inventories told them of their low 
stocks, and on what their judgment tells them 
as to probable price trends. Engelmann 
spruce, too, is being quoted more frequently, 


sellers Say. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Jan. 5.—Most of the 
Douglas fir moving here last week was in 
mixed cars. Demand is fair, and inquiry Is 
increasing almost daily. There is some buy- 
ing for the account of industrial concerns, but 
its volume is not yet very imposing. 


BALTIMORE, MD., Jan. 5.—Demands for 
Douglas fir suffered a contraction over the 
holiday period. Before the end of the year 
iolidays, however, there had been a decided 
increase in demand for spot stocks, which had 
to be drawn from assortments in hand, and 
inquiry for prompt delivery is likely to be 
reinforced. Higher ocean freight rates tend 
to make for advances in quotations, and cur- 
tailment of production is likely to impart 
strength to the list. 


NEW YORK, Jan. 5.—Wholesalers are be- 
ginning to book some orders on _ recent 
inquiries, but business has not as yet im- 
proved to an appreciable extent. Shipments 
from the Coast are curtailed and yards are 
not largely stocked. 


HEMLOCK 


CHICAGO, Jan. 8.—Wisconsin hemlock has 
dropped $1 on all items, and is now $8 off the 
list. Most of the trade in this commodity is 
caused by farmers repairing their barns and 
other farm buildings, but this movement is 
low. 

NEW YORK, Jan. 6.—Demand for hemlock 
is slow, and probably will continue so for 
some time. tetailers’ stocks of eastern and 
western hemlock are well whittled down, and 
wholesalers have smaller stocks, especially 
of western hemlock, than they have had 
for some time. Prices remain steady. 

BOSTON, MASS., Jan. 6.—Trade here in 
eastern and northern hemlock is just about 
flat. Clipped hemlock boards are hard to 
move even at $28, and plenty of random 
boards can be bought around $27 and possi- 
bly less. Due to reduced production, stiffen- 
ing cargo rates and restriction of transit 
shipments, western hemlock shows a little 
firmer tone, wholesalers generally asking 
$10.50 less than Atlantic Coast differentials, 
page 11%, é. i. ¢. 


CYPRESS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 5.—Cypress is 
quiet, but prices are believed to be at bot- 
tom. Yard stocks are broken and low, and 
orders are expected, though only small ones 
for a time. Some industrial demand is de- 
veloping for factory repair work. Small lots 
of factory lumber are also moving. 


REDWOOD 


CHICAGO, Jan. 7.—‘“‘More inquiries, and 
more business, in the last two weeks from 
the yard trade than we had for the preceding 
three months—that I’ll say without qualify- 
ing it.” Such was the report of one redwood 
distributer, and others also reported a heart- 
ening improvement in inquiry and orders. 
None of them claims that business is fast and 
furious, but simply that it is getting better 


slowly. 
WESTERN PINES 


CHICAGO, Jan. 7.—From retail yards, and 
industrial consumers too, the amount of in- 
quiry reaching the offices of sellers of west- 
ern pines indicates that annual inventories 
have made the buyers realize how low stocks 
actually are and that these men are “feeling 
around” a bit to see if this isn’t the proper 
time to replenish. The speedier ones have 
already discovered it is, and there are more 
orders, too. The prices remain firm. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Jan. 5.—There has 
been quite a little spurt in demand for west- 
ern pines, principally from line yards in the 
immediate vicinity. Kansas yards seem to be 
Stocking up quite heavily on this species. 





_ BUFFALO, N. Y., Jan. 6.—Not much trade 
in the western pines is reported, but many 
retailers say that they are planning to re- 











We Say It Again— ~ 
“Its BETTER. ” 


The men who buy it know. But for the 
benefit of those who aren’t acquainted with 
Craig Mountain Pondosa Pine, we want to 
say that it comes from the finest altitude- 
grown timber. You can’t beat it for fine 
texture. 


When you want lumber that’s light, soft 
and white, order none other than Craig 
Mountain Pondosa Pine. 


After it arrives, you'll 
know it’s better. 


Craig Mountain 
Lumber Co. 


WINCHESTER, IDAHO 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES: 
G. 8. Patterson, P. O. Box 96, Oconomowoc, Wis. 
W. J. Schiller, 4347 Benton Blvd., Kansas City, Mo. 
Alex W. Stewart, 931 Lumber Exch. Bldg., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 





plenish their supplies to some extent during and the price level is generally acceptable,~ 
the present month. Owing to the closing down if not attractive. Considerable quantities. of 
of many mills, the range of prices as a whole lumber can be taken up with additions. to 
is firmer. Late advances have been made on stocks here to bring them up to a point where 
Idaho pine. the selection is free. 


NEW YORK, Jan. 6.—A slightly improved KANSAS CITY, MO., Jan. 5.—The good de- 
demand for western pines has been reported mand for No. 2 southern pine boards con- 
in wholesale offices. Many of the main items tinues, most mills being oversold on them. 
are scarce, and prices of Pondosa and Idaho Prices have an upward trend, and buyers seem 
pines are holding recent advances. willing to pay more. 


SOUTHERN PINE aaa ake. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 5.—Though orders 

CHICAGO, Jan. 7.—Distributers of south- for southern pine are scarce, a good business 
ern pine are reporting, most of them, that in fill-in lots within the next fifteen to thirty 
they see some hope now, for there are more days is expected. Stocks here are very low, 
inquiries, especially from the yard trade, and 4nd already inquiries are being received from 
a fair proportion of them are resulting in UP-State and nearby yards for common lum- 
orders. The amount still is low, but it’s ber. Fairly good buying may come in Feb- 
climbing. There is, in general, a feeling of Yuary. Prices are about unchanged. Some 


more optimism. Prices are unchanged. dimension items are firmer. 
BALTIMORE, MD., Jan. 5.—Underlying BOSTON, MASS., Jan. 6.—Trade in southern 


conditions with respect to longleaf pine are pine is slow. Although dealers’ stocks are 
good. Demand is sufficient to absorb output, ‘ow and broken, they are in no hurry to make 
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in every home. 


White Pine. 


able. 


several years. 


call if you desire. 











Greatest Gift to 


long been a favorite building wood be- 
cause of its resistance to weather. 


This good, old-fashioned, durable wood 
is naturally suited to the manufacture of 
window, door and cellar frames. 


warping, swelling and splitting guarantees long service frames 


Bradley-Miller frames are made exclusively from Michigan 
They are so accurately milled that all your cus- 
tomer needs is a hammer and nails to put them together. 

From a small stock most any size frame can be made up, as 
the head and sill members, and side members are interchange- 
Many dealers have handled Bradley-Miller frames for 
You will, too, when you see how they please 
the most exacting builder. 


Write now for full information. A representative will gladly 


BRADLEY- MILLER & COMPANY 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 





Nature’s 


Home Builders 


Genuine Michigan White Pine has 


Its freedom from shrinking, 




















replacements. Ordinary 8-inch air dried 
roofers are offered at $24@24.50. Some sellers 
are conceding a little on partition, and 
B&better is $38@42.75. Both longleaf and 
shortleaf flooring are fairly steady at: B&bet- 
ter rift, $70@78; C rift, $52@63; B&better flat, 
$40.50@47. 


NEW YORK, Jan. 6.—Wholesalers expect 
a continuance of the keen competition that 
prevailed last year. Prices are firm, and re- 
tail stocks unusually light. 


SHINGLES AND. LATH 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Jan. 5.—Nearly all 
yards report their stocks of shingles and lath 
sufficient to take care of any immediate de- 
mand. Some small lots were sold last week 
in mixed cars, but demand is pretty weak 
generally. 


NEW YORK, Jan. 6.—In recent years the 
market here has been burdened by over- 


abundance of Coast shingles, but at present 
stocks are well in hand. Eastern spruce lath 
supplies are also less in volume than for 
years, and prices are holding very firm. 


CLAPBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Jan. 6.—The clapboard 
trade is now very quiet, dealers being in no 
hurry to fill in their broken stocks. Stocks 
of eastern spruce and native white pine 
clapboards in first hands are extremely light, 
and quotations are well held. Eastern spruce 
extras are $120 a thousand pieces, and clears, 
$115. Plenty of clapboards from the West 
Coast are offered at attractive figures. Red 
cedar 4-foot clears can be had around $29.75 
a thousand square feet. 


BOXBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Jan. 6.—Present boxboard 
prices are very unsatisfactory, but make it 
possible for box and shook manufacturers to 


quote low prices. Contracts for this winter's 
production of round edge white pine ineh 
boxboards, log run, can be placed around 
$20@22 f. o. b., Portland, Me., or $22@2%4 
f. o. b., Boston. 





CHICAGO BUILDING PERMITS 


Following are Chicago building permit sta. 
tistics for December, 1930, and comparative 
figures for November, 1930, and December 
1929: : 


Dec., Nov., Dec. 

1929 1930 §=1939 
I  inwk seine rs ad whe 33 51 38 
Offices and hotels.......... 3 2 2 
PROGID OROOE wo sccncccscccece 81 43 34 
Halls and churches........ 1 2 1 
EE aacasrencsuae secs na oe 
EE chew tives ciewes 25 19 13 
Stores and offices.......... 1 es Se 
Stores and residences...... 10 1 1 
Stores and halls........... ‘ 
Stores and apartments..... ea oa 1 
BElmcelimNeous§ ....ccccccee ws 2 1 

RS” ined aresimata- daisy wales 154 120 91 
Analysis— 
Brick Frame Frontage Costs 

Dec., 1929 150 4 5,010 $5,098,800 
Nov., 1930 114 6 4,203 3,756,200 
Dec., 1930 88 3 2,887 2,285,900 


Statistics for Last Five Years 


Following are totals of Chicago permits for 
1926 to 1930, inclusive: 
1926 927 1928 1929 1930 


1 
BtOTOS coccccccces 1,560 1,538 1,4021,191 844 
> 





Offices and hotels. 130 133 100 81 43 
Residences ....... 7,415 5,655 4,299 2,931 1,076 
Hall and churches 51 6 44 45 25 
re 2 ee 1 1 
Apartments ...... 4,523 4,101 2,9621,579 330 
Stores and offices. 47 25 39 23 21 
Stores and res.... 166 121 13 73 30 
Stores and halls.. 3 3 5 S save 
Stores and apart.. 290 344 338 189 41 
Miscellaneous .... 76 56 74 31 23 

Ee I et 14,263 12,025 9,394 6,146 2,434 
Analysis 

Brick Frame Frontage Cost 

1926 13,625 638 442,388 366,586,400 
1927 11,613 412 397,096 352,936,400 
1928 9,160 234 37,038 315,800,000 
1929 5,964 182 215,507 202,286,800 
1930 2,368 66 86,344 79,613,400 





TRANSPORTATION 


Revenue Freight Loadings 


A report of the car service division of the 
American Railway Association shows that 
the revenue freight loadings for the week 
ended Dec. 27, 1930 (Christmas week), 
totaled 538,419 cars, as follows: Forest prod- 
ucts, 20,693 cars (a decrease of 10,525 cars 
below the week immediately preceding); 
grain, 27,172 cars; livestock, 17,739 cars; coal, 
117,407 cars; coke, 7,638 cars; ore, 4,281 cars, 
merchandise, 167,354 cars, and miscellaneous, 
176,135 cars. 

















Reduces Rate on Yellow Pine 


PENSACOLA, FLA.. Jan. 5.—Local shippers of 
yellow pine lumber will receive much benefit 
from a rate reduction just announced by the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad, of from 21% 
cents to 17 cents from Pensacola to Memphis. 
The new rate puts Pensacola on equal terms 
with other gulf coast cities in shipping lum- 
ber, applying on shipments through Birming- 
ham, over either the Illinois Central or the 
Frisco Lines. 





Heavy Exports of Florida Pine 


Tampa, FLa., Jan. 5.—Lumber shippers sent 
more than 63,000,000 feet of Florida pine 
through Tampa to foreign ports in 1930, vit- 
tually maintaining the high record of 1929 im 
the face of a world-wide shipping slump that 
sent figures down to old levels in every other 
lumber shipping center in the United States. 
The figures reveal a remarkable increase i 
business with island ports in the West Indies, 
which offset losses in consignments to Europe 
and South America. Extension of markets 


throughout the islands and along the coast of 
tropical Africa has been aided by the dis- 
semination of information relative to the ter- 
mite resisting qualities of Florida pine. 
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News Letters 





(Continued from Page 61) 


py the dealers has not opened up yet, but 
they are more optimistic. Industrial buyers 
started off the new year by placing a good 
deal of business. The higher grades they 
ysed come from western mills, and the lower 
grades from local plants. 

The Jackson Lumber Co., Lockhart, pioneer 
n end-matching and one of the outstanding 
manufacturers of flooring, has cut out. Just 
across the Florida line, the Harbeson mills 
at DeFuniak Springs and Carrebelle, which 
had accumulated dimension stocks, are down 
indefinitely. W. P. Brown & Son Lumber Co. 
has cut out at Zama, Miss., and both mills 
at Atmore have closed for an _ indefinite 
period Smaller plants that can not make 
the grade under present conditions are also 


Warren, Ark. 


Jan. 5.—Indications point to an increase In 
both inquiries and orders for Arkansas pine 
luring the coming week. There has been little 
hange in prices. The mill Owners are con- 
vinced they can not sell their stock for less 
han recent prices; in fact, last year the aver- 
ge realization was under production cost. 
While mill owners have been cleaning house 
ind reducing overhead and increasing effi- 
ciency in order to lower operating cost, yet 
prices are still too low to enable the aver- 
age mill to break even. Indications are that 
shipments will exceed production at least 
during the first half of this month, because 
some orders booked the latter part of last 
year have been released for shipment after 
the first of the year. 

Most mills have more stock than they had 
i year ago. The increase varies from 10 to 
30 percent. Considering their total, stocks of 
the average mill are not as well assorted as 


they should be. Some mills are restricting 
sale of 6-inch No. 2 common to mixed car 
rders not exceeding 10,000 feet a car. No 


surplus appears in 8- or 10-inch No. 2, 
whereas 1x10-inch 10- and 20-foot; 1x8-inch 
20-foot, and 1x12-inch 10- and 20-foot No. 2 
are in very limited supply, and most orders 
calling for these items are accepted for ship- 
ment when they are accumulated. In No. 1 
dimen ion, 10-, 18 and 20-foot, 2x4-inch and 
10x12-inch are scarce, also in No. 2 these 
lengths of 2x4-inch are in short supply. 
Stocks of finish, flooring and other shed 
items are well assorted as a whole, though 
of all grades of 4-inch edge grain flooring the 
supply is limited, and of only 2- to 7-foot end 


matched is there a fair supply. Stocks of 
edge grain B&better 3-inch in random lengths 
ire only a little under normal, while those 
ff 2- to 7-foot end match are limited. 

Some inquiries are out for car material, 
running largely to 9-foot B&better siding 
Recent prices have been too low to interest 
the mills in this district, though practically 


ill have at least limited stocks of rough 
t that can be run into car siding and 


lining One large order for a quantity of 
B&better specialty stock has been offered 
the mills, but offered price is too low. 

Most of the large Arkansas pine mills re- 
sumed operations today after the holiday 


shutdown, though some planing mills are still 
down for repair work. Production will con- 
tinue on about the same basis as during the 
last six months, for practically all the large 


mills are operating on 8 hours a day, 5 days 
a week Most of the small mills in this 
Section of the State are still closed down, and 
few operators are yet talking about resum- 
ng operations in the near future. 


Inventories of logs at the beginning of 
the year vary from 25 to 60 percent less than 


those f last year. Reduced operating time 
by the mills during 1930 enabled them to cut 
down their log inventories. The large mills 
are buying a limited amount of logs from 
the farmers, though they are compelled to 
limit irchases to No. 1 and better logs, per- 
mitting only a small percentage of No. 2 to 
be included, at the usual difference in price. 
Log contractors have been active the last 
few weeks getting out special orders for 
Pine pole and piling, varying in lengths from 
<6- ft 70-feet. Several cars have been 
Shipped from this district, but buyers have 


issued orders to defer shipments for the next 
few weeks 


THAT a INTEREST 





Unsafe Stoves and 
Overheated Furnaces 


When Heat Becomes Swell Fire Losses. 
a Hazard 


Cold weather brings a definite fire hazard, when Every year fire losses in the 
heating equipment will not handle safely the lumber industry and other 
extra load desired. It is vitally important that helds are swelled by care- 
defective stoves be repaired or replaced, pipes lessness with unsafe stoves 


and overheated furnaces, 
with cracked and sagging 
pipes, with unprotected 
floors, with paper and kind- 
ling too close to the fire, 


kept in good condition, floors protected by fire- 
proof mats, and fuel properly and safely stored. 
Furnaces should be in proper condition, with 
ample clearance above them, and furnace pipes 


should be clean and adequately covered to pro- with inadequate clearance 
tect floors and walls. above furnaces and _ insuffi- 
The three-fold purpose of Lumber Mutual Insur- ciently protected pipes. Im- 


tg cele Gh wine tae perfect and dangerous equip- 
» 7 t sses 
ance is to prevent fires if possible, to pay ment becomes a real hazard, 


fairly and promptly, and to reduce insurance when weather coniitions 
cost. It offers safety and saving in specialized make it necessary to “fire- 
protection and substantial dividends. up” for comfort. 


Any of our companies will give you full information about 
ur fire prevention service, the protection guaranteed by our 
policies, and our cost-reducing dividends. 


ASSOCIATED LUMBER MUTUALS 















Pennsylvania Lumbermens Mutual 
The Lumber Mutual Fire Lats 
Aid — Ce., of Philadel- ance Co., of Boston, Mass 





y ‘YY Lumbermens Mutual Insurance Co., Central Manufacturers Mutual in- 
y aay ‘a Mansfield, Ohio, surance Ce., of Van Wert, Ohie. 
Wy Yi, Northwestern Mutual Fire Asseela- indiana Lumbermens Mutual Insur- 
Lge AN dys tion, of Seattle, Wash. ance Co., of indianapolis, ind. 
UsMy; 


ae 








; 

| Fortify for | aia 

Fire Fightin aA i 
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How to Figure Costs for Advertising 
In Classified Department 


i, fe er ene 30 cents a line 
| For two consecutive weeks...... 55 cents a line 
For three consecutive weeks..... 75 cents a line 
For four consecutive weeks...... 90 cents a line 


For thirteen consecutive weeks. ....$2.70 a line 
For twenty-six consecutive weeks. .$5.40 a line 












For fifty-two consecutive weeks. ..$10.80 a line 


Seven words of ordinary length make 
one line. 

Count in the signature. Heading 
counts as two lines. 


No display 
permitted. 

Extra white 
rate. 

One inch 
equal to 


except the heading is 


space figured at line 
advertisement is 
lines. 


space 
fourteen 


temittances 
No extra 


order. 
paper 
must 


to accompany the 
charge for 
containing advertisement. 
be in this office not later than We 
day morning in order to secure inser 
regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
Too Late to Classify. 


copies of 
Copy 


nes- 
tion in 


under heading 








Special 





THE GREATEST MARKET PLACE 
FOR PEOPLE 


In the lumber woodworking and allied 
industries to advertise in, is the Wanted 
and For Sale department of the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Read the Classified ads. Many oppor- 
tunities are offered for Buyer and Sel- 
ler. Best for selling lumber, shingles, re- 
tall yards, business opportunity, timber 
and timberlands, machinery, locomo- 
tives, cars, rails and equipment used 
in logging operations. You can get em- 
ployees, salesmen, employment or any- 
thing used in lumber and allied indus- 
tries by advertising in the Wanted and 
For Sale department of the American 
Lumberman., 


Send your advertisement to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
Greatest Lumber Newspaper on Earth. 





Address 431 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
WANTED ~* 











Employees 


WANTED MANAGER 


For retail lumber company in Buffalo, N. Y. Must 
be able to invest at least $10,000 to $15,000 and 
take complete charge. Prefer one familiar with 
trade in that district. References required. 
Address “G. 50,” care American Lumberman. 








WANTED 


By sash and door plant located in Illinois a young 
man who can make details and bill work into 
factory from plans and specifications. 





Address “M. 54.” care American Lumberman 
WANTED 
Young man typist with several years’ experience 
handling lumber orders, billing and _ invoicing 
hardwood and hemlock at large saw mill plant. 
Salary, $125.00 per month. 


Address “‘M. 52,” care American Lumberman. 





RETAIL YARD MANAGER AND SALESMAN 
Also second man for yard in Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 
Must have A No, 1 references. Write “M. 69,” care 
American Lumberman, 




















WANTED 

















Salesmen 


SALESMAN WANTED 


of SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 
large wholesaler making sales connec- 
profit sharing basis in following terri- 
Southern Indiana, Michigan, North Caro- 
lina, Western New York, Pennsylvania and On- 
tario. We have the facilities to give proper co-op- 
eration to the right men knowing their territory. 
No objection to your selling non-competitive lines 
such as Appalachian woods, Walnut or Mahogany. 
Address ‘“‘P. 70," care American Lumberman. 





Increasing volume 
warrants 
tions on 
tories: 





WANT SALESMAN 


Capable of landing business and with experience 
in drawing plans including elevations and estimat- 
ing for retail yard in Colorado. In answering, give 
qualifications, experience, recommendations and all 
other information necessary. 

Address ‘‘M. 72,” care American Lumberman. 


WEST COAST MILL GROUP 


Wants commission salesmen for fir, cedar, 
exclusive territory. 
Address “M. 53," care American Lumberman. 





hemlock; 





WANTED SALESMEN 


Commission basis, northern white cedar posts and 
poles. Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska, 
Wisconsin, southern Minnesota and Dakotas, to 


cover thoroughly, and exclusively given territory 
each state. Dependable source of supply. 
Address “M. 76," care American Lumberman. 





Employment 





OPEN FOR ENGAGEMENT 
Experienced logger, operator and executive; 
sponsible. 

Address 


re- 


“H, 58," care American Lumberman. 





A GOOD OPPORTUNITY 


Pine Sawmill or Wholesaler to secure 
services of thoroughly reliable and capable Sales 
Manager or Assistant. Many years successful ex- 
perience both mill and wholesale. 

Address “‘M. 61," care American Lumberman. 


For a Yellow 





WANTED POSITION AS SALESMAN 


Ten years’ experience in soft and hardwoods. 
Thoroughly familiar with Wis., Minn., Northern 
Ill. and Western Mich. Present company dissolv- 
ing reason for changing. 

Address ‘“‘M. 63,"" care American Lumberman. 





POSITION WANTED 
lumberman desires executive position, 
wholesale office. Can handle any depart- 
auditor to manager. 


All around 
mill or 
ment from 





Address “M. 64,” care American Lumberman. 
RETAIL YARD MANAGER 
Young man who understands all phases of the 


business. Can furnish 
Address ‘‘M. 67,” 


high class references. 
care American Lumberman. 





POSITION WANTED 


An estimator and lumber salesman and yard mana- 
ger, of wide experience. Can price difficult mill 
work and estimate for general contractor. 


Address “‘P. 50," care American Lumberman. 





BUYER OR LOG MAN 


Fifteen years Memphis territory, know hardwood 
timbers, logs and lumber, go anywhere. 
Address “‘P. 54," care American Lumberman. 





LUMBER-BOOKKEEPER 


Accountant full charge, 12 years’ experience manu- 
facturing hardwood and pine, also retail lumber 
and millwork. Conversant with National Retail 
Lumber Cost System. 32 years old, married. A-1 
reference, present employed, can accept position 15 
days’ notice, know cost, conversant with all-round 
duties, fast and accurate, go anywhere. 
Address “P. 56," care American Lumberman. 


BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 


More than 20 years’ experience, guarantee 
Address, A. WOODWARD 
Route 3, Box 94, Manchester, 





results. 


Tenn. 





AN EXPERIENCED LUMBER SALESMAN 


Who sold yellow and white pine and some hard- 
woods in Pittsburgh and Akron territories for 
eight years, would like to make a connection with 
some good concern and represent it in that section. 
Am a young man and can give best of references. 
Address “P. 57,"" care American Lumberman. 








WANTED —4 
Employment 


A MAN (MARRIED) 


has devoted 19 





Who of his 38 


years of life to the 
lumber industry, will negotiate with a re putable 
mill to act as sales manager or salesman. For 
the mill such a man offers manufacturing, office 
and selling experience in yellow pine, hardwoods 
and a limited knowledge of west coast products 


which were gained by 


hard work and a desire for 
information. Eleven 


years in sales, the past five 


have been in Ohio and Michigan selling yards but 
catering to and selling industrial and automotive 
trade. Can affiliate about February 1. 


Address “M. 79,’" care American Lumberman. 








POSITION WANTED 


Accountant and office manage 
with the lumber business, 
capacity. Thorough working knowledge of produc. 
tion costs, monthly statements, capable of assum- 
ing charge of office force. Would like personal 
interview in connection with salary and references, 

Address ‘‘M. 78,” care American Lumberman, 


r, thoroughly familiar 
desires position in this 





POSITION AS MGR. RETAIL LUMBER YARD 
With 12 years’ experience. My employers have 
sold yard, is reason I am making a change. 

Address ‘‘M. 77,’’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED 
Position as manager or assistant by 
getic and efficient lumberman, having 
managed large operations in pine 
both South and West. Small salary and working 
interest preferred. Available after January 10th. 
Address “L. 58,”" care American Lumberman. 


young, ener- 
successfully 
and hardwood 





WANTED POSITION 


An all around saw filer of long experience on band 
and high speed log circular saws: open for posi- 
tion at once. Will guarantee satisfaction in any 
kind of timber. No proposition too large. Can 
furnish best of reference. 

Address “F. 61," care American Lumberman 





WHY WAIT WHEN YOU WANT SOMETHING? 
CLASSIFIED ADS PAY GOOD DIVIDENDS 





WANTED POSITION AS MANAGER 

In retail yard; 15 
business. Now 
work Feb. 15. 
Address “M. 71,” 


years’ 
employed as 


experience in lumber 
manager. Can start 
American 


care Lumberman. 





WANTED RETAIL YARD MANAGEMENT 


Prefer one yard town; 12 years one point. Profit- 
getter. Now employed. 
Address “M. 75," care American Lumberman. 





WANTED RETAIL YARD MANAGEMENT 
Have made good in both 
11 years one company. 

Address ‘‘M. 74,’’ care 


city and country yards 


American Lumberman 





COMPETENT LUMBERMAN 
Thoroughly experienced 
retail lumber Plan estimating, 
measuring, ete A-1 references. 

Address “‘P. 62," care American Lumberman. 


millwork and 
selling, buying, 


in general 





HAVE YOU AN OPENING? 


Young married man, age 29, employed, seeking 
greater opportunity. 11 years’ successful retail 
yard, general office, sales and management experi- 
ence. A-1 references. Prefer Middle West. 


Address “P. 63,” 


care American Lumberman. 





MANAGER—SALESMAN—COLLECTOR 
Desires connection with reliable 
where there is chance for 
married, protestant, 13 
honest, reliable, 11 

Address “P, 59,” 


concern 
Age 35, 
energetic 


growing 
advancement. 
years’ experience, 
years with one firm. 
care American Lumberman. 


— 


AS MANAGER 
twelve years’ experi- 
fuel, builders’ supplies. 
graduate, good mixef, 
collector. Efficient estimator, 
meet strong competition, not 
At present employed in yard doing 
large volume of business. Good reason for making 
change. Can furnish best of references. 
Address “‘P. 61,’ care American Lumberman. 


i 





WANTED POSITION 


By retail lumberman 
ence as manager in 
hardware and paint. 
good salesman and 
can draw plans, can 
afraid of work. 


with 
lumber, 
College 





WANT TO REPRESENT WESTERN MILL 


An experienced lumberman with best of references 
wants to represent western manufacturer on com- 
mission basis territory northern Illinois. 

eare American Lumberman. 


Address “FP, 58,” 





PUBL 
WHO! 

















